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PREFACE. 


THE work, now presented to the public, pretends to no 
merit, l)eyond that of a faithful relation of the very important 
changes and transactions, which have occurred in India between 
1814 and 1819. The labour of the narrator has been chiefly 
occupied in compilation and extraction from the voluminous 
records of the Supreme-Ciovernmeiit, which contain the most 
minute details of every political or military occurrence in every 
quarter of India. To all these he had free access ; and, thus, the 
only qualities requisite for the undertaking, were those of dili- 
gence ill research, and discrimination in the use or rejection of 
the materials before him. If he sliall have succeeded in select- 
ing so much, as may render the politics of India, during the 
period under review, intelligible to those, who may approach the 
subject with motives of curiosity or utility, — ^if readers of this 
class shall retire from the perusal, tolerably satisfied with the 
insight it has given them into the afiairs of the period, and 
enabled to form a fair judgment upon the propriety of the 
measures adopted, his grand and primaiy object will have been 
attained. At the same time, he is not ignorant, that, in skilfiil 
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handS) the train of events, of which a faithful and plain relation 
is here submitted, might have Ixjen wrought into a form, that 
would have awakened a lively interest in the general, as wxdl as 
the curious or interested retider. The facts recorded are both 
singular and important ; the only circumstances, that can give 
a legitimate attraction to a work of the historical class. But 
Indian liabits and occupations, as well as the example of his 
precursors, prevent the narrator from anticipating much success, 
except with those of his readers, whose attention may be excited 
by the recollection of liidian scenes, wherein they have them- 
selves borne a part, or by the tie of kindred with the present 
actors upon that wide field for British energy. 

In any other department of writing, the narrator would pro- 
bably have followed the bent of his inclination, and have ven- 
tured his first litt^rary work without the appendage of a name, 
which can give no title to favourable notice. But the public 
has a right to demand, that every thing, pretending to the cha- 
racter of history, should l)car that certificate at least ; and, in 
some cases, a notice of the sources of information, and of the 
circumstances which may have given a peculiar command of 
them, or a pretension to more than usual authenticity. He 
feels himself' compelled by tliis consideration, in addition to his 
name, to state briefly, that, on the first occtasion of the Governor- 
General’s leaving the presidency in the year 1814, to make the 
tour of the western provinces, he had the good fortune to be 
selected as one of the suite of the Marquess of Hastings, then 
Earl of Moira, and was, during the toiu*, attached to the secre- 
tariat. On the occasion of his Lordship's second progress to tlie 
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westward, that is to say, when he personally took the field in 
1817 , he had the honour of again filling the same capacity as 
before, and continued to form part of tlie suite throughout the 
campaign, and until his Lordship’s return to the presidency. 

Notwithstanding the extensive means of observation, which 
this employment opened to him, it never would have occurred 
to the narrator himself, that his time could be employed- with 
advantage in the preparation of any thing for the press. It is 
not the fault of the service to which he belongs, causelessly to 
obtnide itself on the public in print. Its manifold duties gene- 
rally give full employment to all, who might be supjmsed to 
]K)ssess the capability ; and the office, to which he happened to 
be attached, was by no means one of the least laborious. 

However, when the rise of the Mahratttis in arms, to oppose 
the exet^ution of the Clovernor-tieneral's plans for the sup- 
pression of the Lindarees, brought on a crisis of no common in- 
terest, it became a matter of evident importance, that the public 
curiosity should be satisfied in respect to the causes that had pro- 
duced the juncture ; and that the conduct of the Indian authori- 
ties, as well in the previous intercourse with the native powers, 
as in the efforts to avert the mischiefs, wliich then assumed a 
threatening as])ect, should be secured from the [possibility of 
misrepresentation, by a candid and early expose of all their 
o[)erations. In the comj)ilation of such a memoir, if executed 
with but a moderate portion of skiU, there seemed to be so 
much of public utility, as, in the naiTator's circumstances, would 
warrant his rc*garding it as a point of [public duty to make the 
attempt. Yet,- though soon convinced that such a work was 
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most desiraUe, it wss some months before he could bring himself 
finally to resolve on commencing it. His employment in India, 
eiBoept on the two oocarions abovementioned, had been confined 
exclusively to the intemal branches of administration ; and he felt 
the disadvantage, under which he must undertake a task that, 
from its nature, required a general survey of the political 
relations of the British dominion in the East. But, as no one 
of established political reputation appeared inclined to step 
forward on the occasion, and there was reason to fear, that, 
unless he took it up, an authentic account of the period might 
long be a desideratum, he was induced to consult on the 
subject with the Secretary to the Governor-General, whose 
idea of the importance of the matter appearing to correspond 
entirely with his own, he at length made the tender of his 
services, provided the assent of the Cloveriior-General wmld be 
obtained^ and there should he no objection to his unlimited 
use of the records of Government. The proposition was 
received by Mr. Adam with his characteristic liberality, and 
met with his very decided encouragement. Through him the 
narrator obtained the Govemor-Genei’al’s permission to avail 
himself of the records of the Secretary’s office, without which, 
as all the most important articles of information are usually 
recorded while matters arc still in train, it would have been 
impossiMc to execute the work, except in the most impferfect 
manner. 

Such were the circumstances, under which the collection of 
materials was begun in February, 1818 , when the campaign 
was drawing fast to a close. It lias taken just a year to bring 
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it to a ccmclusion. To those acquainted with the nature of 
the records of the Indian Govemment, this will not be thought 
an immoderate time» when it is reconnected, that it was neces- 
sary ca^fully to peruse and note the entire proceedings of the 
lK>Utical department for upwards of four years, before the nar- 
rative itselj^ could be commenced. Much of the narrator’s 
attention ips besides devoted to o^er objects, being all the 
while in a^ve employment. Thus, however desirous he may 
have been,fthat the work should appear while the curiosity of 
the public was yet at its height, be has found it impossible to 
present it at an earlier moment. As it is, in his own judgment, 
too much has been sacrificed to the desire of expedition. 

It is necessary to premise, that the design has been, to trace 
the political transactions of India from the origin of the hostile 
spirit amongst the Maliratta powers to the final crisis of the 
season of 1817 - 18 ; to relate the operations of that season, and 
explain, as far as may be possible, the settlement resulting 
therefrom. Else it might create some surprise, that, while 
events of comparatively minor interest are dwelt upon with 
a minuteness, which may, perhaps, be found tedious, the par- 
ticulars of the Goorklia war are passed over with a mere 
cursory notice. But these were in a measure foreign to the 
crisis in question; and, as the time had gone by, when they 
could be considered to have a peculiar claim to interest, it 
was thought best to limit the mention of that war to its 
influence upon the conduct of other |K>wers, and only so far to 
allude to the operations of it, as might be necessary to explain 
that influence. 


b 
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Sui^ adit is, the m>7k is now given to the public^ with the 
Ihll oonfidtooe, that it will not be ]»garded as a laboured 
exculpation of any spec^ sdieme of policy. He can affirm^ 
that he has not, in a suigle instance, designedly given a colour^ 
ing to a fiiet, in order to make it suit the peculiar views of any 
class of statesmen : but he does acknowledge witlL|K>me pride, 
that the piesent head of the Indian Government h^ claims to 
Ms personal attachment, which may have given a Jbias to his 
political views and reasonings ; and further, that the habit of 
daily contemplating the development of his particular plans, 
from the moment of their conception, until they have been 
crowned with the predicted success, has produced a warmth 
of admiration, that may have warped his judgment upon the 
character of the system pursued. Yet has it been his ex- 
clusive aim throughout, to give a plain and candid statement 
of his own impressions on the events recorded : indeed, to have 
done otherwise would have been consistent, neither with the 
liberal confidence reposed in him by the Marquess of Hastings, 
nor with the spirit, in which he himself undertook the task. 

The narrator is, at the same time, proud to own, that his 

situation has given him the means of verifying several points of 

material import, by personal inquiry at the fountain head, and 

that his impressions, in respect to the political measures adopted, 

have been submitted to the test of severe examinations, which 

have either confirmed their accuracy, or pointed to the means, 

0 

by which they could be thoroughly sifted. Hence has resulted 
a further confidence, both of the authenticity of the facts de- 
tailed, and of the correctness of his own views and opinions. 
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The narrator does not feel himself at liberty, for the present, 
to obtrude his personal acknowledgments: it will suffice to 
declare, that he has deeply felt his obligation to the superior 
judgment, which has enabled him to discover errors and inac- 
curacies, that might have escaped his own observation ; and shall 
consider whatever value may hereafter be thought to. attach to 
the performance, as an authentic continuation of the political 
history of India through the period in question, to be more 
ascribable to the aid he has received in its revision, than to any 
pains of his own in the compilation. 


Calcutta, February, 1819. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS work was transmitted piecemeal for publication ; and 
its appearance has lieen retarded, partly by the negligence of 
the hands to which the manuscript was confided, and partly by 
some unforeseen difficulties, which it is impossible, and perhaps 
immaterial, to explaiqi. For any inaccuracies of the type, or 
discrepancy in the spelling of Indian words and names in the 
iiuip and text, the Editor’s professional avocations and total 
ignorance of Eastern orthography must plead in excuse. — A 
short glossary, and a catalogue of the native princes and persons 
of distinc^tion, that figure in the narrative, is added for the 
convenience of the untraveUed European reader. 

C. R P. 


Temple, April, 1820 . 
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Biineea, a merchant, or dealer. — Sausc. 
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Dhrrii, a horde or band of freebooters. — Hind. 

FhmSvees, a secretary. — Pers. 
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Hdrkura, a courier.— Pers. 

Jageer, a fief. — Pers. 

Jdngdl, forest. — Sansc. and Pers. 

Killddar, a governor. — Arab. 

Khutxee, the military caste. — -Hind. 

Khilat, o dress of honour. — Pers. and Sansc. 

Kutra, a walled town. 

Looteeu, a common plunderer.— 

Luhbur, a foray or marniuling party. — Sansc. 

Modnshcc, a linguist, or interpreter. — Arab. 

Miisndd, the cushion or seat of state. — Arab. 

Moolkgerec, conquest. — Arab. 

KuUd, a dry torrent bed. — Sansc. 

Petto, a\own : the suburb of a fort. — Sansc. 

Raj, a kingdom, or royal residence. — Sansc. 

ResSla, a body of horse resembling a pulk of Cossacks. — Sansc. 
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SSrdar, a chief, or saperior oiBcer.— Pers. 
S£bundce, the militia, or gens ifarmerie. — Pen. 
Slpuhee, or Sepoy, a foot sohUer.— -Pm. 

Sooba, a province, or government — Arab. 
Srad’h, a funeral ceremonial. — &amc. 

Stinniid, a deed of grant, or warrant— Sense. 
SQrunjiimee, military service tenure.— Pm. 
Syce, a groom, or horse-keeper. — Sattsc. 

Vakcsel, an envoy, or negotiator. — Arab. 


Pers. 

Sansc. 

Hind, 

Hind. 

Sansc. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Sansc. 

Sansc, 

Sansc. 


Arab. 

Arab, 

Pers. 

Pers. 

Turk. 

Arab. 


TITLES. 


Hindoo. 

( PeshwH, minister. 

1 P^shkar, deputy. 

Raja, 1 

Ranu, > ruling prince. 

Nana, J 

Riij-Rana, regent, or viceroy. 

Sena-puttee, general ; title of the Raja of Berar. 
Scnu-Khns-Khel, commander of the faithful band. 

{ Bhuo,'i 

Rao, } P*-*"*^*^- 

Ram, a title of nobility. 

Thakoor, a feudal lord. 

Baee, ) , 

’ j- dowager princess. 


Moostdman. 

Nizam, tide of the Nuwab of Hyderabad originally; viceroy of the Dukhun 
under the Moghuls. 

Nuwab, a governor ; a ruling prince. - 

Vizier, a minister of state. 

Dewan, an administrator, or minister. 

Khan, a lord ; a title of nubility. 

B^hm, a dowager princess. 

Saheb, lord ; an appellation of rank. 
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TRIBES OF HINDOOS. 

Bheels, a tribe on the borders of Rajpootana. 

Jilts, a north-western tribe. 

Gonnds, a north-western tribe, inhabiting the Mohadeo range. 
Grasseas, a tribe inhabiting the SStpoora range. 

Soandees, .a tribe between Oojeen and Rampoora. 


Xames of the jn-incipal Native Princes mentioned in the Narrative^ with their re^ective 
seals of' gorvernnuntf and the names the British ResidetUs. 


Muosulnian Piincph, 

Nizum. 

Capilal. 

Hyderabad. 

British Eesidenu* 

Mr. H. Russell. 

Nuwab Vizier of Oude, — Ghazee? 
Ooilecn Ilyder. 3 

Lucknao. 


Nuwab Viziers of Bhopal. 

1. Mahoinmed. 

2. Nuzur Mahommed. 

Bhopfil. 


Mahrattas. 



Hindoo IVincefi. 

Raja of Suttara— Noor Nerayun. 

Suttara. 

Captain Grant, assistant. 

P£*shwa — Bajoe Rao. 

Poona. 

Mr. Elphinstone. 

Gykwar. 

Anund Rao, nominal. 

Futteli Singh, actual. 

Brodera. 


Rajas of Niigpoor. 

1 Ragoojeo Bhoosla. 

2. Pursajec Bhoosla (Bala Saheb). 

3. Moodajec Bhoosla (Appa Saheb.) 

4. Bajee Kao Bhoosla. 

Niigpoor. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Sindheea — Maha Raja Doulut Rao 7 
Sindheeu. 3 

Gwalior. 

C Mr. Strochey. 

C Captain Close. 

Moikar — Maha Raja Mulhar Rao 7 
Ilolkar. 3 

Indore.' 

Major Agnew, assistant. 

Nana of Sagur. 

Sdgur. 



Govind Rao, legitimate. 

Uiuiaeek Rao, intrusive. 

d 
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Hindoo Prinoos. 

JSUypooU. 

Rana of Oodoepoor. ■ '■ • “ 

Raja of Jypoor— Purtab Singh. 
Raja of Joudhpoor— ’Man Singh. 
Raja of Kota — Kishwur Singh. 
Raj-Ran»— >Zalun Singh. 


Ci^pitaL 

Oodeepoor. 

Jynagurh. 

Joudhpoor. 

Kota. 


Goorkha Raja. 


BlitUh Heitiiicnts. 

('aptain Tod, ntwiHtHiil. 


Nipdlfse. 


Katniiindhoo. Mr. £. Gardner. 
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chapteh l 

INTRODUCTOBY MATlTERS. 

^tate of India on Lord Moira’s Anival~-Rclations of the British with jMative , 
Powers — Alliances, subsidiaiy, protective— -disposition towards BriUrii— of 
States subject to their Influence— Nizam— Pfishwa — other subridiary AUioi— 
of protected Allies — Independent Powers — llolkor — Sindheea — Nature of 
their power and administration wnce 1805 — military force— how employed— IMs* 
position towards British— BhoosIa—dis]x>sition— General view— Military ad- 
venturers not checked or suppressed — Pindarecs in 1814 — their history- 
settlement on Nerbudda— mode of warfare— successes — Rise of Eureem KIuuh— 
his Power in 1806 — and Fall— Cheetoo — Dost Mahommed — Kureern’s redemp- 
tion— second rise— designs, and fall— Durras in 1814— Patans — their power 
— locality— Relations with Mahrattas and Rajpoots— Ameer Khan— his 'Foroe 
in 1814. 


I'HE Earl of Moii-a, since created Marquess of Hastings, ar- 
rived in India, and assumed tlic government-general, about the 
end of the year 1813. The relations of the British dominion 
with the several native powers, as adjusted during the second 
administration of Lord Cornwallis and that of Sir George Barlow, 
bad continued up to tlii.s jteriod with little variation. Tl» 
attention of Lord Min to, the retiring governor-general, had been 
chiefly occupied, at first in preparing the states on our western 
frontier, to resist the passage of the French, who were then 
thought to meditate an expedition over-land; aftciw'ards, in 
composing the discontents of the Madras army ; and latterly, .in 
wresting from the dominion of Frjuicc, and the continental 
powers under her influence, their yet remaining insular pos- 

b 
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lipssions in the Indian ocean and in Polynesia. The only po- 
l^cal opeiiillions of the eight years in question, which require 
i&tice, as anywise affecting the general system of our political 
relations in India, are, first, the re(‘eption of the Seikli chieftains 
under protection in 1809, by which measure, the British in- 
fluence was extcnd(ul to the Sutlej, and the rising power and 
ambition of Ilunj(?et Singh materially curbed : secondly, a 
similar extension upon the Bundelkhund frontier, by the ad- 
mission of the Bajas of Dultea and Tearee, and the Nana 
of Jhansee to our alliance, and by the measures adopted to 
curb and punish the Bewa princii)aUty, which, lying south-west 
of Benares, and east of Bundelkhund, had, in 1812, invited and 
facilitated the march of a body of marauders from the banks 
of the Nerbudda into the rich provinces of Mirzapoor and 
South Behar. In other resj^ects, no alteration whatever had 
taken place in our politic^d relations. The measures adopted 
for opposing the designs of j\meer Khan, which were supposed 
to be directed even to the subversion of the? Nagijoor govern- 
ment, and the establislmient of a IVToosulman ]>ower on its ruins, 
ap})cared, at one time, on the point of bringing about a sub- 
sidiary alliance with the Bhoi»sla Baja ; but, for reasons, which 
need not be stated here, this connexion never took j)lace ; and 
the attempts subsequently made to accomplish it in Lord 
Minto's time, were frustrated by the iiersonal jealousy and 
secret hostility of thi; Baja. 

At the period of Lord Hastings's arrival, the native jmwers 
may be classed under four heads. First, those with whom 
the British nation had formed sul>sidiary alliances. Secondly, 
those enjoying its protection without any subsidiary contract, 
and consisting, for the most part, of small principalities, scarcely 
meriting the name of substantive powers. Thirdly, acknow- 
ledged princes, with whom the British government was at 
peace, and connected by the mutual obligation of treaties, but 
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with whom it had no further intercourse or influenoe^ BSCept 
in so iar as tlie residence of a British representative at the 
court was sometimes a matter of stipulation. Fouitiily« in- 
dependent clueflains and associations, who had never been 
acknowledged as substantive states, and to whom the British 
nation was bound by no cngageiuenis w'batever. It may be 
useful, by way (>f introduction to the naiTative of the late 
political and military operations in India, to give a brief sketch 
of the actual position of these resj^ective classes, and of their 
disposition towards the British government at the commence- 
ment of the year 1814. 

The states connected witli the British power by subsidiary 
alliances were, the Nizam at Hyderabad, th(^ Peshwa at Poona, 
the Gykwar in Guzerat, and the Kujas of Mysore and Travan- 
core. The Nuwab of Oude ought, perhaps, in strictness to 
be added to these ; but the cessions, exacted of liim by Lord 
Wellesley in 1801, had so circumscribed his territories, and 
contracted his means, tliat, although independent in the ma- 
nagement of his remaining territories, and consequently far 
superior to the pageant courts of Helilee, Moorshedaliad, and 
Arcot, he is in too great dependence on the British govern- 
ment, to be regarded as one of the political states of India. 

All the subsidiary alliances had Iteen formed upon the same 
principles. 'Fhe British nation had stipulated to furnish a 
Epecific force for the protection of the country, and for the 
maintenance of tlie sovereign’s legitimate authority. Tliis 
, force was not to be emjdoyed in the duties of ci^l administra- 
tion, nor in the collec;tion of tlie revenues; and the British 
government liad generally agreed not to interfere in such mat- 
ters. A subsidy, eciuivalent to the exiiensc of the force, was 
furnished by the state thus jirotected, either in ])eriodical 
money payments^ or by territorial cession, more frequently the 
latter; a certain native contingent was also maintained, in 

B 2 
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ittadiness to act with the subsidiary force, for the efficiency of 
which the subsidizing state was answerable. But the most 
material provision of‘ these treaties was, that the states ac- 
cepting them engaged to discontinue all political negotiation 
with the other powers of India, except in concert with the 
British government, and to submit all claims and disputes with 
others to its arbitration and hnal adjudication. 

The engagements for the simple protection of chieftainsliips 
and principalities had the same controlling character, in respect 
to the cxtermil relations of the parties protected, with other 
native powers ; nor did they differ materially in substance from 
the subsidiary treaties, except inasmuch as there w'as seldom 
any consideration exacted for the protection to be afforded, 
and never any obligation on the British government to maintain 
a specific force for the purjiose. The principal memliers of this 
dass were — the Rajas of Bhurtp(M)r and Macherree, with some 
other cliiettains settled in the neighbourhood of Agra and 
Dehlce — the Bundela (3hi(^fs, whose ])ossc8sions skirted the 
frontier of Bundelkhund — and, bitterly, the Seikhs, with several 
others in different parts of India. I'he two Rajpoot states of 
Jypoor and Joudhpoor had been included in this system by 
Lord Wellesley; but, in the settlement of 1805-6, they were 
left without the pale of our relations, from an apprehension 
that these were already too much extended. I'he Raja of 
Jypoor was considered, by his conducit in the war with Holkar^ 
to have forfeited all claim to our farther jirotection ; while the 
Raja of Joudhpoor had refused to ratify the treaty concluded 
with Lord Lake by his representative ; so that no impediment 
arose out of any existing engagements with either state, to 
counteract the desire pf the British government to withdraw 
from their connexion. 

Wlien mention is made of the extent the British in- 
fluence, in the estimate of the national power and resources in 
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India, it is in aflusion to the states and principalities, whose 
relation with us is of one or other of the above two deseriptione. 
These must by no means be overlooked in such an estimate ; 
for it is one most striking feature of die connexion, indeed an 
express stipulation, that, in case of exigency, the whole re- 
sources of the states in alliance shall 1)e at the command and 
under the direction of the Uritish government. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that, of th(‘ powers thus subject to our 
influence, all were equally contented with their lot, or ready 
to afford the aid of their resources with equal zeal and alacrity. 
In proportion as the connexion with us had originated in 
motives of ambition, or interest, or necessity, or had resulted 
foom a conviction of inability, by other means, to resist a more 
than transitory danger, with which their very existence was 
threatened from other quarters, in the same proj)ortion were 
the princes, with whom these alliances subsisted, either restless 
and discontented at the restraints imposed on their schcMues 
of further aggrandizement, or well satisfied with the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of what tliey felt conscious they owed the 
possession of entirely to such alliance. 

Of the subsidizing states, the Nizam ^vas our most useful 
ally, and had perhaps the best reason to be satisfied wdth his 
confederates. He had formed tlio coniu^xion atlt(T receiving a 
severe defeat from the Pesh'wa, which must have producjed a 
conviction of the inadc(iuaey of his oAvn means of defonce, and 
while the power of 'I'ippoo wus a subject of constant appre- 
hension to him. The overthrow of that jwinre, and the con- 
sequent augmentation of the powTr and influence of the Pritish 
government, in some degree removed the imminency of the 
danger ; but these events, and the transactions connected wth 
them, naturally led to a closer intercourse between the two 
states, and accustomed the Nizam habitually to rely on the 
British government ; while the aimual incursions of the Pin- 
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daiees served to keep alive the sense of his weakness. He hadf 
received from us in Berar, as the fruit of the a1 1 i i i n ce» 
an accession of territory yielding a revenue of 60 lack B*. But 
gratitude is seldom a motive for the good feith of princes ; our 
ground of confidence was the knowledge, that since fonnii;^ 
the treaty, by which we undertook his protection, the Niaam 
had entirely neglected his private means, leaving his whole 
resources at our disposal, and allowing even his military esta- 
blishment to be modelled to our wiU, and placed under British 
officers. The successor of Nizam Alec Klian was, indeed, of 
a weak and indolent character, and the government was in the 
hands of a ministry*, wliich, but for the constant protection of 
the British resident, could not have withstood the intrigues of 
the disafiected and designing, who abounded botli in the court 
and in the seraglio. The secret of the Nizam’s attachment 
and devotion to our interests is not difficult to be unravelled ; 
the prince himself w'as wrapped up in pageantry and sensual 
pleasure ; and the minister had become a creature of our own, 
insomuch that through him the resources and means of the 
state took whatever direction w'as pointed out by the British 
representative at this court. Not that the Nizam’s government 
had thus degenerated through any design or agency of our 


* The nominal minister was a relation and favourite of the Nuwab't, named 
Maineer*ood-d’oullab, a weak men and unacquainted with business; the real imnMtHr 
was a Hindoo, Baja Chundoo Lol, who, under the title of Naeeb (d^uty), era- 
ducted the whole government. The introduction of tliis man was the result of a crai- 
promise witli the Nizam ; whose claim to the inde[)endent choice of his minister 
was admitted on the port of the British government, on condition, that the Htndoo 
dkould be made deputy, and the principal never interfere with his administiatim. 
The Nizam, for some time after tliis arrangement, had dioim considerable iU 
humour, and ultimately shut liimself up in his palace, and refrained altogether 
from meddling with public aflairs. His conduct sometimes betrayed imbedlitjr 
and aberration of mind, and sometimes a degree of acuteness and intelfigenoe not 
ioBOO^patible with such a state of intdUeot. 
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own ; (m the ccmtniTy» we had more reason to depl<^ than to 
i^oice, at this dedine of its executive power, which wafi £re*> 
quently a source of great inconvenience to us, and was coni'- 
tinudly calting in the strong arm of British authority to eniorce 
its orders and uphold its weakness; and this in a manner, 
which no delicacy could disguise altogether. 

The conduct of the P^shwa had been the exact reverse of 
that of the Nizam : he had availed himself with the utmost art 
of his connexion with the British nation to recover and improve 
his own resources ; and, instead ol* trusting wholly to our aid, 
evinced at aU times the greatest jealousy of any attempt, on 
the jmrt of the resident at his court, to cement a clost;r union, 
and, by detaching him from other engagements, to (ionfirm his 
dependence on the support of the British government. In- 
deed, when the sulwidiary alliance was first formed by Bajee 
Rao, the value of his attachment w.'is correctly appreciated by 
the Marquess Wellesley. "With that depth of observation, for 
which his lordship was so justly celebrated, he thus prophetically 
warned the Honourable Court of Directors of the disposition 
they must ex|iect to find in their new ally. “ It was evident,” 
Lord Wellesley wrote in April, 1804, “ that the Peshwa had 
“ only entered into the defensive alliance with the British 
** Government, because liis highness was convinced he had no 
** other way of recovering any part of his just authority, or of 
“ maintaining tranquillity in his empire. 7%^ state of his higftr- 
** nesses affairs taking a favourable turn, his highness, sujq)orted 
“ by the sentiments of the different branches of' ine Mahratta 
“ emyire, would be desirous of annulling the engagements he had 
“ made leith the Jiritish Government." I'he events of the last 
few years afford the best development of Bajee liao's actual dis- 
position towards us, after the lapse of ten years liad enabled 
him to derive all the benefit he could reap from our alliance, 
towards the consolidation of his own power, and to court in 
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Mcurity tlie general sentiraent of the Mahratta natirai, uriiieii 
had b^n thus designated as the foundation of some futofe 
. rupture of this unnatural association. ' ^ 

At the courts of the three remaining powers* with whom 
subsidiary alliances had been formed, the ascendancy of the 
British influence was so flrmly fixed, that an opposite interest 
could scarcely be said to exist in them; The convicti<m at these 
courts of the greatness of our power, and of the utter hope>^ 
lessness of any attempt to thwart our plans, caused them to 
give at once into the jmlicy of sjiaring no effort to secure our 
favour, on which rested all their hopes of prosperity. With 
the Gykwar* the ties were much closer drawn than with the 
Nizam or Pdshwa; the right of the British Government to 
interfere with certain ipialificatioiis in the internal administra* 
tion of the country being matter of stipulation by treaty with 
the state ' The Mysore Raja is a prince of our own creatton* 
and the Travancore Raja a minor : this last state, however, was 
never entitled to much consideration in the scale of native 
powers, and for some time was altogether governed by Ccdonel 
Monro the resident, on whom the ofiice of prime minister was 
conferred, with the title of Sewan. 

The disposition of the second class* viz. of protected states, 

* The connexion with the Gykwar w'as anomalous. Soon after the subsidiary 
alliance, the utter imbecility of Anund Rao, and the confusion introduced into his 
ajfP^s hy Arabs and bankers, who had been security for his debts, obliged the 
loading men of the state to solicit the Bombay government to take that security on 
itself, and to |^vc its support to Supta-ram, son of Roojee Appiyee, as I)ewan with 
full powers, in the hope of thus restoring order and liquidating tlie debts. Tliis ar> 
rangement failing from Scela-ram’s incapacity, he was deprived of power, and the 
administratioh placed in the hands of a commissioti, whereof die British tieridc^ 
was a member. Afierwards Anund Rao’s brother, Futteh Gykwar,. ms 

brought forwa^ and vested with the sole direction of affairs, under the resident's 
advice. 'J'his arrangement continued till Futteli Singh's death in 1818, Anund Rao 
Gykyar living as a cypher in his own palace, where he was treated with every pw- 
sbnibl attention ^ but his constitutional imbecility continued. 
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varied of course, in a similar manner to that of tlKMie^ whose 
connexion was of a subsidiary character. The Raja of Bhurt- 
poor’s object, in accepting ])rotectioii in 1805-6 from a power, 
whose whole force he’ conceived he had recently baffled, was to 
recover, without other equivalent than the nominal sacrifice of 
unrestrained latitude of political action, tlu^ fortress of De^, 
and the greater part of his territory, then in our hands. He 
has ever since viewed us w’ith the most arrogant haughtiness, 
not exempt from suspicion, distrust, and fear. His whole con- 
duct has shown him to be the most hostile in heart and dis- 
position of all the prin<;es of India. Feeling that his former 
success had madti him the rallying point of disaifec;tion from all 
quarters, he seemed evidently to court that dangerous pre-emi- 
nence, and to assume the attitude of one, that rather sought 
than avoided another occasion of trying his I’ortunc against us : 
i|though in fact, he secretly dreaded our jwwer in the greatest 
degree. His policy was displayed in openly thwarting and 
^itocitating us to the full extent of our forbearance ; but concluding 
itnnhMHately% when he found he could safely risk no further 
provocation. 

The other protected chiefs in that direction were generally 
well contented, with the single exception of the Macherree Raja, 
who, finding himself in the vicinity of the Jypoor state, wliich 
was distracted by internal faction and external attmrk, had at- 
tempted to avail himself of the opportunity of aggrandizing his 
own territory, at the expense of a helpless neighbour, and took 
occasion to seize upon some of his forts and villages. Our 
government, however, had interfered, and obligcKl the invader 
to make restitution ; and he had been further mulcted for de- 
laying instant obedience to the order for thc*ir evacuation. 

The eastern Seikhs, whom the terror of the British name 
idone had saved from the arms of Runjeet Singh, and the Bun- 
delas, who fi^t indebted to it for a similar protection from Sind- 

c 
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heea’s officers, and fit>m the marauders of the Nerbudda, were 
in every respect contented with the connexion, and evinced on 
all occasions, the most zealous attachment and obedience. But 
the Raja of Rewa, though he had, in the first instance, volun- 
tarily embraced the alliance, very soon afterwards had repented 
of the engagement, and was evidently anxious to take the first 
opportunity of shaking it off. It would have been unreasonable 
to have expected, that the disposition of such various allies 
idiould be universally favourable, without reference to the dil- 
fferent circumstances, attending the contraction of the alliance 
or to the capricious views, which the native princes are so apt 
to entertain, of what is best for their present iiiterest. In the 
widely extended sphere of our alliances, it was natural, that 
several of the confederates should be disaffectcid, many lukewarm, 
and few zedous for the maintenance of the system of general re- 
gulation we had introduced. The greatest forbearance towards 
ail these diffijrent sentiments, and extreme moderation and con- 
sistency in our dealings, were essential to our success in the| 
management ot‘ the stupendous machine, whi<h we had ms- 
ganized ; particularly with a view to the possibiUty of still 
further (extension of the system at some future period. 

The states and powers of the third class, that is to say, tliose 
not directly under our influence, and with whom our connexion 
was that of mutual amity alone, w'ere, the Sindheea, the Bhoosla, 
and the Holkar families. British residents were stationed at 
the two former (X)urts ; but none had ever resided at the Holkai* 
Durbar, Indeed, since the derangement of Juswunt Hao’s in- 
tellect, and more esp<H‘iaUy since his death, which occurred in 
1811 , the power, which his personal ability had erected and 
inaintained, was crumbling fast tO pieces; while Ameer Khan, 
Mahommed Shah Khan, and other of his retainers, were raising 
themselves to consequence and independence on the ruins of 
the fortunes of his family. Juswunt Rao*s son and successor, 
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Mulhar Kao, M'as a minor; and the intrigues of the women, 
superadded to the frequent mutiny of tlie troops for pay, and 
the gradual desertion of tlie different commanders to seek their 
fortune in a life of predatory adventure, were the only occur- 
rences to be found in the reports of the news-writers at this 
court 

Sindheea, sinct^ the jieace concUided with him in 1805, had 
steadily pursued the object of breaking the force and reducing 
the garrisons of the cliiefs between the Chumbul and the Ner- 
budda, so as to establish and consolidate his own ])owcr in that 
quarter. A person little convcrsiint in the adhirs of India, and 
observing on the map the uniform colouring of a given space, 
described as forming the dominions of a Maliratta chief, would 
be led to suppose, tliat his authority was peaceably established 
over the whole of that space, in like manner as the British au- 
tliority is cstabbshed within the districts marked as its immediate 
possessions. This, however, is quite* itutonsiKtent with the cha- 
racter of Maliratta conquest. Instead of commencing with the 
removal of the existing government, and the general assumption 
of the whole authority to liimself^ a IVIaliratta chieftain begins, 
by appearing at the seasfm of harvest, and demanding a con- 
sideration for liis forbearance in witldiolding the mischief lie has 
it in his power to inflict. The visit is annually repeated, and 
the demand proportionally enhanced. Whatever is thus exacted 
is called the ChmiU and the process of exaction a Atooikgceree 
(country-taking) expedition. When the same chieftain Inis been 
ill the habit of continuing his annual exactions froni a certain 
district for a number of successive years, he considers tlie practice 
of making them as a matter of right and property, and resents 
the interference of a stranger as an invasion of his property. In 
process of time, pcrliaps, he has a cantonment, or reduces a fort 
and establishes liimself in the neighbouihood ; his exactions 
swell to the full amount of the revenue ; and, in tlie end, the 
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authorities, that may heretofore have retmned the local ad- 
ministration by paying these exactions, will either be supetrseded 
aiid reduced to mere cyphers, or Im subdued and expelled by 
open force. The interval between the occurrence of this last 
act, and submission to the first exaction, will have been short or 
long, according as the opportunity may have been favourable for 
encroachment, or as the partyj upon whom it has been attempted^ 
hap])ened to possess the sagacity to perceive, and the means to 
resist, the obvious tendency of such a system. 

At the epoch of the settlement with Sindheea and Holkar 
in 1805, wlien the llritish (lovemmeni engag€‘d not to interfere 
with the dependencies of those chieftains lying within certain 
limits ; that is to say, in Malwa, Mewar, and Marwar (including 
ICota, Joudhpoor, and Oodeepoor) ; the dominions of Imth la- 
Tnihes exhibited every variety of the intennediate state above 
described. The towns and villages, of which they had complete 
ofxupation, were comparatively f<‘w, and were moreover scat- 
tered about in different directions, disconnected and inter- 
mingled one with another : except in these few, the army of 
either chief was the whole mac;hinery of his government, an^ 
was at all times kept in motion for the purpose of enforcing 
contributions from reluctant tributaries, who regularly resisted, 
and often successfully, lender these circumstances, the effect of 
the peace concluded with the llritish was, merely to restrict the 
theatre of such warfare to their own assumed dominions, and to 
allow the employment of the whole military power of each with 
greater activity against his respective dependents and nominal 
subjects. Thus, the confusion in that quarter of India, to 
which their operations were thenceforth confined, was neces- 
sarily increased, rather than diminished, by the peace ; and one 
cannot wonder at the mpid rise of predatory hordes to power 
and consequence, under favour of such a state of affairs. Lord 
Wellesley *s plan tor the suppression of this system was, to 
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extend his subsidiary alliances, which he expected would have, 
the effect of inducing the native ])nnces to discard thw military 
establishments, as an useless c^'])cnditure and needless incum- 
brance. This plan was, howevc'r, abandoned by Sir George 
Barlow, so far as Sindheea and Holkar were concerned ; indeed, 
their governments were so essentially military, that it could 
scarcely have succeeded with them under any circumstances, 
unless, in progress of time, they should assume a more regular 
fonn. 

In 1805, and for s()nie*^ears after, Dowlui Tlao Sindheea 
apparently took but little |!I^FSonal interest in the administration 
of his affairs. Until 1809, his govorumeut was, indeed, one of 
continual shills and momentary t'xpedicnts, and his durbar a 
mere arena for the factions of a selfish aristocracy, whereon to 
bring to issue their struggles for wealth and pre-eminence. 
The r.atural death of Ambajec Tnglia, the too powerful Sooba 
of (iAvalior, and the violent one of Surjee llao, the father-in-law 
of Sindlieea, both which occurred in 1809, enabled this j>riiice 
to introduce a ministry more dependent on himself. Since that 
year, the control of affairs had been in the hands of a banker of 
tlie name of Gokul-paruk, recommended to office by his financial 
ability, and held in check by the counUn*acting infiuence and 
rivalry of personal favourites. By skilfidly managing this 
balance, Dowlut K{io had asserted and exercised a more direct 
^rsonal control over the affairs of his ijrinciiiality, during the 
latter period. 

Up to 1810, Sindheea generally was iji motion rlie whole of 
the favourable season, with the greater part of his army, em- 
ployed either in punishing liis own refractory officers, or in 
MooSkgceree expeditions in Malwa, Bhopal, or Kajimotana. 
Oojcin was his nominal capital; but, after the forcible re- 
sumption of the Soobadaree of (iwalior from the family of his 
deceased vaslud Ainbajee, he pitched his camp a short distance 
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to the south-west of that city and fortress; and» as his court 
has never been moved from the spot, except for occasional piL 
grimages, a second city has arisen on the site of his encamp- 
ment, rivalling the old one in population at least, if not in the 
appearance and structure of its edifices. 

The great body of his troojis have continued to be distri- 
buted over the surface of the country, enforcing tribute in the 
usual way, and taking every opportunity, by the capture of for- 
tresses, and the seizure or exjmlsion of the petty liajas and 
Chieftains in actual possession, to 'consolidate liis power, and 
acquire a firmer hold of what had hitherto been more nominally 
than really under his dominion. The principal and most 
efficient of Sindheea’s commanders employed on tliis service 
was ("olonel Jean Baptiste Filoze, a man of ambiguous parentage 
on the father’s side, his mother having been a common woman 
of a camp bazar attaclnd to some of the French battaUons. 
He had, however, been brought up, if not acknowledged, by the 
French officer w’hose name he bears; and the wreck of the 
infiuitry trained by the officers of tliat nation was placed under 
his command, on their desertion in the course of the war. A 
considerable portion of Sindhcca’s artillery W'as also attached to 
this force : and, in the inten al between the settlement of 1805 
and Lord Hastings’ airival as (iovernor-General, the forts and 
territories of Babadur-gurh, (iurra-kota, Chanderee, Sheeopoor, 
with several others, had iKjen wrested from their petty feudal 
lords by tliis cmnmaiidci*. There* were three other divisions of 
Sindheea’s troops employed in the same manner, and com- 
manded respectively by Bapoo Sindheca, Juswunt Rao Bh4o 
(successor to Juggoo Bapoo deceased), and Ambajec Pimt. A 
fifth corps was stationed about liis jierson at Gwalior, undmr 
command of one Jacob, a Portuguese half-cast, Arratoon an 
Armenian, and some other officers of distinction. The strength 
of each of these corps was from seven or eight to ten thousand 
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men of all arms; iiut it fluctuated according to the personal 
views and interests of the respective commanders, who were in- 
dividually answerable to their troo])8 for ^ay, the greater part 
of Sindheea’s territories being parcelled out amongst them, and 
assigned in lots for the subsistence of the several divisions by 
the discretionary levy of exactions and contributions by each 
within the specified limits. Under such a system, the Gwalior 
Durbar could not be expected to exercise a very active control 
over any of the Cliicfs so employed ; indeed, tlie intercourse of 
each with the court was an uniform series of mutual deception 
and jealousy. 

ITie disposition of the prince towards the British Govern- 
ment must, on the whole, be considered to have been, up to 
1813 rather favourable than otlierwise. He found us punctual 
paymasters of the annual stipend of seven lack of rupees, agreed 
in November 180.5 to be jmid to liim and his Chiefs. Nor liad 
we, on any one occasion, interfered with the prosecution of his 
system of exaction u])on the petty finidatories within the circle 
of his influence. Even when he sometimes exceeded his limits, 
which, by the treaty of 180.5, he had engaged to consider as 
sacred, we had uniformly marufested tlm some indifference ; 
and, though free to claim the advantage for ourselves, had never 
stepped forward to thw'art liis views of aggrandisement. Indeed 
he had felt, that so long as he abstained from tlie territories of 
our ^tual allies, he might fearlessly pursue his own schemes in 
any direction ; and, as there was still abundant scope for liis 
ambition, as well as of employment for his mihtary de- 
pendents, within the limits from which we liad withdrawn, 
he had been sensible of no restraints from our neighbour- 
hood and superior power. This disposition resulted from 

* In iliis year he received an emissary from die P^shira of the name of 
Bidlo^ee Punt. 
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bis €xpezience of our past conduct; but as there ivas no se- 
ciuity for our continuing to act on the same system^ and as 
events seemed fast verging to that shite, which must force on us 
the adoption of one, that could not but mterfere with his plans 
and interests, it was natural that he should entertain a jealousy 
of oiu* views, proportionate to the sense of liis own comparative 
inferiority. 

The disposition of Holkar’s court was similar; and its 
Sirdars seemed to consider it their policy to avoid giving odenee 
to the British Government, even wdien they aiiected personal 
independence. 

The resources of Ragoojec Bhoosla had been so reduced by 
the effects of the war of 1803, w'hieh deprived him at once of 
Berar and Cuttack, that lie was scarcely strong enough to 
def^d his own dominions from the aggression of the lawless 
predatory bands, w'liich had collected along the Nerbudda. 
The military establishments of this prince, with the exception 
of some corps of Arabs kept near the Baja’s person, were un- 
doubtedly more defective than those of any native ])otentate. 
While fewer European improvements had been grafted on the 
old Mahratta system, the latter had lost all those (pialities that 
ever liad made it fbrmidabk;. Indeed, so despicable w'as the cha- 
racter of his troops, tliat in 10, Ameer Khan, a Patan 

ofiicer in Holkar's servict^, and one of those who was aspiring at 
independence, planned an atkick on Nagpoor in combination 
with the Pindarees, and would assuredly have aimihilated the 
power of Bagoojee, had not the British gratuitously aided him in 
this extremity. A simultaneous movement from Hindoostan 
and the Dukhun induced Ameer Khan to abandon the design. 

It was on this occasion, tliat a Madras and a Bengal force first 
met on the north of the- Nerbudda; Colonel Sir Barry Close 
having advanced to Seronj, one of Amemr Khan’s principal pos- 
sessions, where lie met Colonel Martindell from Bundelkhund. 
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Biigwjee«s disposition towaids us was far from not- 

wj thstanding. the service thus rendered him: his resentment 
for the loss of Berar and Cuttack overpowered any :^liiig of 
giatitude Bir this subsequent benefit. Yet fear dictated to him 
the necessity, of keeping on the best terms M'ith the British 
Government : for the idea of his ability to call in its aid, was 
his main security at this time against the ambitious designs of 
the adventurers in his neighbourhood. Under this conviction, 
W was nevertheless jealous in the extreme of liis political in- 
dependence, and very* averse to the formation of a specific de- 
fensive alliance of the same natiu*e as those sul^sisting with the 
Nizam and Peshwa ; justly concluding it a sacrifice of his dignity 
and reputation among the states of India, to assume the chA- 
racter of dependence on a British subsidiary force. 

Such being the feeling and disposition of the several great 
independent powers in India, there schemed little in their con- 
dition or motions calculated to excite any present alarm. As 
far as they were individually concerned, the object of the set- 
tlement of 1805-6’ appeared to have been attained ; their weak- 
ness afforded a security against any one of them meditating a 
separate hostile enterprise ; at the same time, that the balance 
then established remained unaltered, and the mutual jealousies 
relied upon as the guarantee against a second coalition were 
yet unextinguished. Nevertheless, there was an unsoimdness 
in this system of our relations, which liad been predicted by 
many, at the moment of their establishment on this basis. Its 
defects had begun to be apparent some time before 1814, and 
it could no longer be disguised, that the settlement of 1805 was, 
after all, but an incomplete arrangement, which must ere long 
be entirely remodelled. It had become manifest that this set- 
tlement, or rather the state resulting from it, instead of having 
a tendency to wean the population of India from habita of 
maMtacy adventure, in wbidh so large a portion of it had there- 
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tolbre been bred, rather multij^ied the inducements to engage 
in that course of life. The class addicted to such haints was 
eridently fast increasing. At the time of the settlement, though 
there were certainly some bands of marauders and brigand^ 
associated under different leaders for purposes of general de- 
predation, their number was not sufficient to attract notice, and 
it was thought that they must soon either lie dissolved throu^ 
want of effectual bonds of union, or be incorporated with the 
troops of the regular powers, or, at any rate, tliat these latter, as 
soon as they were relieved from foreign wars and expeditions, 
would have the means, and sec the advantage, of restraining 
bodies of men, who professedly subsisted on the plunder of their 
neiglibours. Instead of this result, however, either from weak- 
ness and indifference, or from some erroneous notion of the 
Ijolicy of favouring the lodgment, in their neighbourhood, of a 
military force, available as an addition to their own strength in 
the hour of need, without the charge of any regular pay or 
establishment,' Sindheea and Holkar, if not active abettors of 
the growth of these freebooters, were, at least, very lukewarm 
in their efforts for their suppression. Their only solicitude was 
directed towards preventing aggression on tliemselves, and 
establishing a sort of nominal authority over as large a portion 
of the class as could be induced to acknowledge their supremacy. 
They even made liberal assignments of land to effect this object; 
and if a leader of a durra of Findarecs, so the associations were 
(railed, happened to make himself obnoxious, his ruin was at- 
tempted, by turning against him the arms of a rival leader; 
without reflecting, that such a }K)licy must, in its consequences, 
rather perpetuate than suppress the evil; the ruin of one Chief 
serving but to ccmsolidate the equally dangerous power of an- 
other. It is by no means improbable, that the Mahratta states 
viewed the increase of the Findarces with an eye to eventual 
service from their arms ; for they avowedly attributed the dis- 
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Jisters ofiF the operations of 1803 to their ha^iiig imitated the 
European mode of warfare, and affected to believe, that, had 
they ^adhered to the Partliian method of their ancestors, the 
results of the contest would have been very different. The 
predatory hordes still pursued the old method ; and the won- 
derful impunity and success with which tliey engaged in the 
most distant expeditions, passing the most formidable barriers 
of nature and of military art, and baffling every attempt to in- 
tercept their return, however w ell (joncerted, gave a colour of 
probability to this opinion : indeed, their calculation was erro- 
neous, in one particular only, viz. that there w’ere no strong holds 
in India which could hope to baffle our military skill, in case we 
should adopt the plan of pursuing the depredators to their 
haunts. They were ignorant of the degree in which our means 
were superior to those of Aiu’ung-Zeeb ; and recollecting that 
he, after having driven them into their fastnesses, could effect 
no more, readily gave into the belief, that the liritish power, now 
in its zenith, w^as only to be combated by the arms and arts 
with w^hich Sevajee had foiled the Moghul in times of yore. 

It is immaterial, however, whether fmeident or design Inid 
permitted the predatory hordes to gain the strength they had 
attained in 1814. Their actual condition at that period en- 
titled them to be regarded as a distinct political mterest of the 
day, requiring an equal exertion of vigilance and circumspection, 
as Hyder in tlie height of his po^ver and inveterate animosity. 
The actual military force at the disposal of these associations 
amounted to 40,000 horse, inclusive of the Patans, who, though 
more orderly and better discijjlined tliaii the Pindarees of the 
N^erbudda, possessed the same character, and were similarly 
dbfcumstanced in every respect, supporting themselves entirely 
by depredation wherever they could practise it. Tliis number 
would be doubled, were we to add the remainder of Holkar's 
troops of the irregular kind, which were daily deserting the 
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s^ice of a faUing house, m order to engage in the more 
Stable career of predatory enterprise, and the loose cayaby 
establishnieiits of Sindhoea and the Bboosla, which were bound 
by no ties, but those of present entertainment, and were always 
in great arrear of pay. These materials formed the groundwork 
of an interest formidable at least to our repose, if not to our 
safety : and its centrical situation in> India, nearly equi-distant 
from the dominions of the three presidencies, imposed the 
necessity of the most extensive annual precautions of defence, 
in spite of which, the territories of our allies were continually 
overrun. On two occasions, once when they entered Guzerat 
in 1808-9, and again in 1812, when the Bengal provinces of 
Mii'zapoor and Sliahabad were devastated, they penetrated into 
our immediate territories, which for years had been exempt 
from such a calamity. The spirit of enterprise evinced on thnse 
occasions had much advanced the reputation of these assoGia> 
tions ; and, although they w'ere not now united under any single 
head, there had grown up among them a principle of concert in 
prosecution of common objects, such as a man of superior energy 
and abilities, had such an one chanced to arise among them, 
might model into the same description of force that Tymoor 
and Jhungeez Khan liad directed to the devastation of the 
eastern world, llie rise of Sevajee and of Hyder, both rapid 
and both formidable, was a proof that such things could take 
place in India as well as in other countries; and the.whole of 
the unsettled spirits of central India were exactly in the con^ 
(Ution to engender such another conqueror. They resembled 
the bands of Companions that swarmed aU over Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and wanted but a leader, whose standard 
they could rally round with coaihdence. The lawless and m- 
dependent cliaracter o£ the Pindarees, and the mode of their 
association, which rendered the Chiefs responsible to nobody 
for their acts, and made it impossible to hold any of the regular 
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powers legitimately answerable for tlieir dangerous* dxistence, 
were the -cireumstances that made it necessary to watch their 
motions with especial caution, in order to anticipate the eSEbcts 
of any sudden combination. With this view, die British power 
had interposed at once, when Ameer Khan had attempted to 
collect a large botly together, in prosecution of his design upon 
the dominions of the Bhoosla Baja ; it being our uniform and 
avowed object to preserve tilings on their actual footing, and to 
prevent any of those fluctuations of power, which generally end 
in erecting a vigorous and ambitious domination on the ruins 
of a weak superannuated government. It was evidently not 
for our interest, tliat either the Pindarees or the Patans should 
build up such an ediflee on the site of any of the regular states 
with wliich we were at that time connected ; and it w^as cer- 
tainly incumbent on our policy to make some effort to pre.- 
veait it. 

A short sketch of the origin of the predatory hordes, passing 
under the general denomination of Pindarees, and of the Chiefs 
under whom their numbers were arrayed in 1814, will lead to a 
more distinct view of their actual condition at tliat time. The 
name of Pindara is coeval with the earliest invasions of llin- 
doostan by the Malirattas ; the actual derivation of the word is 
unknown, notwithstanding the researches of several etymologists. 
'Fhe designation was applied to a sort of roving cavalry, that ac- 
companied the P^shwa’s armies in their expeditions, rendering 
them much the same service as the Cossacks * perform for the 
armies of Russia. When the Pesliwas ceased to interfere per*^ 
sonally in the ai^rs of Hindcxistan, leaving that part of the 
Mahratta empire to the Sindheea and the Holkar Chieftains, 
the Pindarees were thenc!cforth ranged in two parties, assuming 

• Pindara seems to have the same reference to Pandour that Coaiik has to 

Cossaek. 
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respectiveJy the apJjeUation. of Sindheea-shahe^ Of of iloBtar* 
shahee, accordingly as attached themselves to the jfortUHes 
of either fiimily. They still preserved, however, all the pe- 
culiarities of their own mode of association; and the severail 
leaders went over with their bands to one Chief or the other, 
as best suited their private interests, or those of their followers. 
In 1794, the principal leaders first obtained assignments of 
land from Sindheea, in the valley of the Nerbudda, and amongst 
the liills which skirt it on the north. From that time till about 
1800, there were two principal Chiefs, the brothers Heeroo and 
llurun, whose standards were annuaUy raised in that valley at 
the season of the Dussera*, (an annual festival that takes 
place at the end of October or beginning of November), as a 
rallying point for all loose spirits and unemployed military ad«- 
venturers. Here they consulted u{K)n the best means of pro- 
viding for the necessities of the year, by the exercise of rapine, 
accompanied by every enormity of fire and sword, upon the 
peaceful subjects of the regular governments. Until the close 
of the rains and the fall of the rivers, their horses w^ere carefully 
trained, to prepare them for long marches and hard work. The 
rivers generally became fordable by the close of the Dussera. 
The horses were then shod, and a leader of tried courage 
and conduct having been chosen, all that were so inclined set 
forth on a foray or luhlnir, as it was called in the Pindaree no- 
menclature. These |)arties latterly consisted sometimes of 
several thousands. All were mounted, though not equally w’ell ; 
out of a thousand, the proportion of good cavalry might be 
400 : the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear from twelve to 
eighteen feet long ; but, as fire-arms wmre sometimes indispensa^ 
ble for tlie attack of villages, it was a rule that every fifteenth 
or twentieth man of the fighting Pindarees should be armed 


* Vide Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 
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with a matchlodi:. Of the. remaining 600, 400 wene usually 
common looieeas, indifierently mounted, ;ind anned with every 
variety of weapon; and the rest islayes, attendants, and camp 
followers, mounted on tattoos or wild ponies, and keeping up 
with the Ivhhur in the best manner they could. It is not sur- 
prising, that a body so constituted, and moving without camp 
equipage of any kind, should traverse the whole of India in 
defiance of tlie most active pursuit by regular troops along the 
same line of march : indeed, the rapidity with which they spread 
their devastations to the southern extremity of the Peshwa’s 
and of the Niasam’a territories, over an extent of not less than 
seven degrees of latitude from the Nerbudda, baffied every 
attempt to interrupt or overtake them. The cruelties they 
perpetrated were beyond belief. As it was impossible for them 
to remain more than a few hours on the same spot, the utmost 
despatch was necessary in rifling any towns or villages into 
which they could force an entrance; every one, whose ap- 
pearance indicated the probability of liis possessing money, was 
immediately put to the most horrid torture*, till he either 
pointed out his hoard, or died under the infliction. Nothing 
was safe from the pursuit of Pindarae lust or avarice ; it was 
their common practice to bum and destroy what could not lie 
carried away, and, in the wantonness of barbarity, to ravish and 
murder women and children, under the eyes of their husbands 
and parents. 

In the infiincy of the establishment of the Pindarecs on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, their devastations were not carried to 

* A favourite mode of compulnon witli them was, to put hot ashes into a bag. 
which diey tied over the moutli and nostrils of their victim, whom they tJien 
thumped on the back till he inhaled the asiics. The efiect on the lungs of the 
sufferer was such, tlmt few long survived the operation. Anotlier common mode 
was, to throw the victim on his back, and place a plank or beam across his chest, on 
which two people pressed wiUt their whole weight 
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so grej^t a^distaoce as aflerwards, when they began, to Jedl J^beir 
Htrengtli, and when the desolation of the immediate nei^g^bli^^ 
hood made it requisite to push their expeditions to a distance^ 
in order to make them sufficiently productive. With the 
fruits of these exjieditions, the Chiefs were from the first 
enabled to keep together a large military force without much 
territorial revenue, and to offer the occasional services of a part 
of their strength to Sindlieea, Holkar, and other neighbouring 
Chieftains, at a cheajier rate than the same amount of assistance 
W'as elsewiiere procurable. Hy means of further assignments ol>-. 
tained in recompense for such services, and of conquests made 
by the bands thus kept together upon the Grassea (aboriginal) 
Kajas in the mountains bordering the Nerbudda, who had never 
yet submitted to the Mahrattas, tlic rindaree Chiefs gradually 
extended their influence; wliile, at the same time, the re- 
putation of these successes brought additional swarms of ad- 
venturers to their standard 

About the year 1800, the two Chiefs Heeroo and Jlurun 
died either in the course ol* nature, or by violent means, the one 
at Nagjmor, and the other at Asseergnrh. Both left sons ; the 
former, Dost Maliommcd and Wasil Maliommed ; tlie latter, the 
two llajiins; but it was not till after some time that these 
individuals succeeded to any part of their fathers’ influence : the 
pre-eminence devolved, in the fimt instance, upon otlier Sirdars, 
according to their reputation and ability as leaders. Kureein 
Khan, a Holkar-shahec Pindara, was the first who rose to con- 
seiiuence after the death of the brotliers ; indeed, he w^as not 
altogether free from suspicion of having procured the death pf 
Burun at Asseergiurh.. Kureem was an active, bold, and am- 
bitious adventurer, sufficiently devoid of principle to prexfit by 
tlie jiolitics of tlie time. He commenced his career, by joining 
the rising fortunes of Juswunt Bao Holkar, with a considerable 
party of followers, pledged to consider their own and their 
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leader’s interest as inseparable. His services proved v^uable to 
Hdllrar, and were suitably rewarded. . A short time after, he 
was bought over by Sindheea, who gave him the title of Nuwab, 
and several assignments of land in the valley, and above the 
glidts of the Xerbudda : thenceforth he has been regarded as 
a Sindheea-shahee Pindara, though frequently found in arms 
against the adherents of his nominal superior. He enlarged 
his possessions by interfering in the internal affairs of Bhopjil, 
and in the contests of this state with the Bhoosla. After 
worsting the latter, ho excited a civil war in Bhoptl; and 
giving his support to one party, was very near establishing liis 
authority over the whole princij>ality ; but the state was saved 
by the personal courage and conduct of Vizier Mahommed, 
with the assistance of Host Mahommed, the son of Heeroo, wlio 
tiegan almut that time to rise into notice as a rival of Xureem. 
During the prosecution of this ambitious comse of sell-ag- 
grandisement, there was never any intermission of the systematic 
predatory expeditions, that still formed one of the main re- 
sources by which the chieftains maintained their military power. 
Sindheea himself, the Bhoosla Baja, and the Hindoo Chiefs of 
Bundelkhund, were the principal sufferers by their depredations 
at this period *. 

During the troubles of the Mahratta empire consequent 
upon the war with the British, Kureem Khan availed himself 
of the opportimity to seize on some possessions of Sindheea and 
of the Peshwa’s jageerdars in Malwa ; insomuch, that after the 
conclusion of hostilities in the year I 80 C, he was in the oc- 
cupation of a territory of not less than eleven pergunnas, 
whereof the principal were Bairsea, Chipaneer, Ashtar, Shuja- 

* The tdcrance of this praedee may, in part, be accounted for by the recol- 
lectipn, that a predatory inroad it not conndcred derogatory to the dignity of a 
Mahratta government, which avowedly regards rapine as a legitimate resource of the 
state. 
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wulpoor, Sarungpoor, Idiawur, and Sehoree, above Uie gh&ts of 
the Nerbudda, together with Sutwas, and other places withiil the 
valley. His annual land revenue from this territory exceeded 
fifteen lack of rupees, besides compensations for immunity fnmi 
plunder, which he levied on most of the neighbouring Bajas 
and Chiefs. He had also built himself a fort in the part of his 
territory acquired from Bhopal, which was called, after him, 
Kureem-gurh. His power was now at the height ; for though 
there were several Pindaree leaders who had never joined his 
standard, and who even affected a rivalry for the supremacy he 
had arrogated ; still there were none whose means or influence 
at all approximated to those of Xiirecm. Though himself in- 
dependent in every respect, and even an usurper u|)on Sindheea 
on more occasions than one, he still affected to be attached to 
that Chief’s interest, and to call himself a Sindheea-shahee Pin- 
dara, for the obvious purjmse of retaining some claim to pro- 
tection in case of exigency. His power, however, excited that 
prince!® jealousy ; and in ]80f), very soon after the settlement 
with the EngUsh, Sindheea, by the proffer of his aid in the 
reduction of a fort (that, for want of artillery, had long buftled 
the attacks of Kureem), inveigled the Pindara to an interview, 
at which he seized his jM3rson, making a simultaneous attack on 
his camp, which was completely plundered. Kureem’s pos- 
sessions were then quickly recovered; and, for five years, he 
was himself detained a close prisoner in the dungeons of Gwalior. 
His durra, in mean time, was not broken up, though re- 
duced to no more than two or three thousand horse, by the 
ddection of the greater part of the sirdars of inferior note, who 
liad l)een tempted, in the full tide of his success, to unite their 
interest with his. The fall of Kureem, however, strengthened 
the durras of other leaders, particularly of Chetoo or Seetoo, a 
Chief under whom the two Bajuns, sons of Burun, held a 
subordinate rank, and who had always been the avowed rival of 
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Knreem, though liitherto the power of the latter had greatly 
preponderated. The party of Dost Maliommed also acquired a 
great accession of strength by the ruin of Kurecm, whose durra 
had now little else than plunder to subsist upon. The search 
of this, however, it prosecuted with considerable success under 
Kureem*s deputies, and especially one Namdar Khan, who 
made Sindheea’s territories the principal theatre of his de- 
predations, in revenge for the treachery employed against his 
leader. In 1811, Kurecm purchased his release from Sindheea 
for six lack of rupees, which were punctually paid through Zalim 
Singh of Kota. Returning to the scene of his former power, he 
immediately raised fresh levies of infantry, and invited the Pin- 
daree Chiefs, who had before followtxl liis foiiuiKis, to rally 
again round his standard. In a very short time he recovered 
the greater part of the territory he liad formerly ])ossessed, and 
laid his plans to effect a gen(?ral combination of all the Pin- 
darees, preparatory to an expedition of more than ordinary 
moment. Even his rival Cheet(K> was induced to unite with 
his durra; and the Dussera of 1811 was celebrated by an as- 
semblage of not less than $i5,()()0 cavalry of all descriptions, 
besides several battalions of infantry newly raised for the pur- 
pose. Kureem proposed to lead this force immediately against 
NSgpoor, the weakness of which was notorious to all the Pin- 
darees, whose detached parties had, a short time before, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a considerable booty from a suburb of 
the city itself. The Bhoosla state had fortunately won over 
(^heetoo by the recent grant of considerable jageers on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. He accordingly opposed th<* 
project, and rc^ed with his durra in discontent. 

This division proved the nun of Kureem, who had a second 
time awakened Sindheea’s jealousy to such a degree, that Juggoo 
Bapoo, one of Sindheea’s principal officers, was sent with as 
large a force as could be collected, and with a reinforcem^t of 
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some battalionii of Holkar, to endeavour to chastifie the pse- 
Humption of this upstart. There is reason to believe, that this 
enterprise was promoted by Cheetoo, who feared the con^ 
sequences of having thwarted the deidgns of Kureem in respect 
to NagiKK)r ; at all events, he was the main instrument of its 
success, and the person who derived the greatest advantages ; 
the major part of his Late rivars possessions being allotted by 
Sindheea as his share of the spoil. Kureem, expecting from Chee- 
too at least neutrality and indifference to his fate, advanced 
boldly to encounter Juggoo Bapoo. His rival, however, took 
an active part against him, «o that he was completely defeated 
near Munohur-Thana, and obliged to fly with a few adherents, 
and seek refuge in the camp of Ameer Khan beyond the 
Chunibul. The strong representations of Sindheea and Holkar 
obliged the Patan Chief to place him in a kind of restraint, in 
which he remained until the end of 1816. His durra again 
declined to a secondary condition in comparison with that of 
(^.heetoo, at whose cantonment of Neraawur, on the Kerbudda, 
not less than 15,000 horse now annually assembled at the 
I'lussera festival, to issue forth under a leader of his nomination, 
in whatever direction he might prescribe. 

In 1814, the following was supposed to be the relative 
strength of the Pindaree durras; Cheetoo 5000 good hOTse; 
total of all descriptions about 10,000, exclusive of tlie Holkar- 
shidiee Pindarees, mustering from 4 to 5000 more, who 
latterly attached themselves chiefly to his standard. The re- 
mains of Kurcem\s durra amounted to ^000 good horse ; total 
of every description, at least 4000. Under Dost Mahommed; 
6000, with the usual proportion of the beat qui^ty ; this Chief 
h^d' considerable jageers above the ghdts of ttie Herbudda, 
and usually cantoned in the Bhopdl temtory. ITiere were, 
moreover, at least 6 or 8000 horse, under indepei]|dent leaders 
of inferior note, who joined one or other of the superior Chie&, 
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as .occasion suited. The party that penetrated into the district of 
Mirzapoor through Rewa was of the durra of Kure^ who 
planned the expedition a short time before his second fall It 
was led by Fazil Klian, and, turning east as soon as it reached 
the Mirzapoor frontier, advanced to the neighl>ourhood of Gya, 
and then disappeared up the comse of the Soane, before a 
single soldier from any British cantonment could come up witli 
its tracik. Such was the anomalous and undehnable power that 
had grown up into conse<j[uence out of the political settlement 
of 1805-(). . Its leading feature was hostility to all regidar go- 
vernments, and of course most jjarticularly to ourselves and our 
allies, insomuch as to impose the necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of* the south-w est frontier of the Bengal 
presidency; while, for the security of the Dukhun, the sub- 
sidiary forces of the Nizam and Peshwa were annually obliged 
to move to the northern frontier of their respective territories, 
notwithstanding which precautions, the dominions of those 
states wrere continually penetrated and overrun. 

Ameer Khan and Mahomracjd-Shah Khan, the two Patan 
Chiefs, who were rising into a similar and equally formidable 
pre-eminence, commanded forccss of a very different description 
from those of the Pindaree Chiefs, though actuated by the same 
predatory spirit ; each of them, besides horse, had large bodies 
of infantry and several guns. IMaliommed-shah Khan's infantry 
were the old battalions of Tukojc*e Holkar, undoubtedly the best 
in India not under the actual command of European officers. 
Ameer Khan's were scarcely inferior. . 'Jlie cavalry w^*e besides 
paid by the month, instead of living avowedly on jdunder alone, 
like the Pindarees. Indeed, the grand difference between the two 
classes was, that the Patans were banded together for the pur- 
pose of preying on governments and powerful Chiefs. Tp this 
end, their force moved about with the materials of regular 
battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears of princes and men 
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in power, extorting contributions and other advantages Grom 
them, by such intimidation as an efficient army only could 
impress. Whereas the object of the Pindarees was general 
rapine ; they preyed upon the population at larg^ without ar- 
rogating an ability to cope with the established governments ; 
their form and constitution, therefore, were framed with a view 
to this exclusive purpose. 

Hajpootana was the principal area for the exhibition of the 
species of depredation pracitised by the Patan leaders. The 
nature of tlie principalities of tliat tract, each of which was a 
petty feodal government, at war with its neighbours and witli 
its own vassals, .seemed to mark it out as their destined prey. 
Nor was it a new game that they were playing in that quarter ; 
they merely followed up wliat Sindheea and Holkar liad long 
been habitually pursuing. Indeed, although tlie objects of the 
l^atan Chiefs were wholly personal, and jjrosecuted witli perfect 
independence of each other, still thc?y represented the Holkar 
interest in the country, and had introduced their forces under 
sanction of that name. The very means they possessed, viz. the 
artillery and regular battalions, liad belonged to the Holkar 
&mily, though now employed in supporting and establishing an 
interest virtually distinct. 

Notwithstuiding this virtual independence of the Patans, 
Sindheea did not leave them in the undisputed enjoyment of 
the contributions and other advantages to be extorted from 
Hajpootana. A division of his army, under Bapoo Sindheea, lay 
at Ajimeer, acting precisely on the princijiles of the Patans, 
and living on the plunder it could exact from Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Another force was stationed in the Oodeepoor ter- 
ritory, encroaclung on the powrer and possessions of the Raja 
there, and devastating the country. The Rajpoots, however, 
were considerably more jealous of Sindheea’s apparently con- 
scdklated power than of the Patan Chiefs, whose very loose 
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connexion with the Holkar j&mily gave them the diameter of 
mercenaries, whoi for objects of private interest, might be hired 
and discharged at pleasure. Thus in 1809, when Sindheea 
seemed to meditate an invasion of the Joudhpoor territory with 
a very considerable force, the Raja called in Maliommed-Shah 
Khan, and took his army into pay for the purpose of repelling 
the atbick. 

This facility of 'tranferring their services according to their 
personal views, gave the Fah'in Cliiefs the fiirther advantage 
over Sindheea and his commanders, of a pretext and power to 
interfere in the passing intrigues amongst the Rajpoots them- 
selves, and to become partisans of the several factions, from 
each of which they took care to reap some personal advantage. 
So long as they had the prospect of such recompense, they were 
not over-scrupulous of the means of earning it. Ameer Khan 
twice sold his services for the treacherous assassination of ob- 
noxious persons, and accomplished liis purpose on both occasions 
at conferences held under the most solemn guarantees. This 
Chief was the acknowledged head of the Patan interest. His 
views of ambition were, however, not confined to Rajpootana 
until 1814 ; when, finding from the activity of our preparations, 
whenever he seemed to be meditating an enteiprisc against the 
Bhoosla, that we were resolved to prevent his aggrandisement 
in that quarter, he moved from JSIalwa across the Chumbul 
tQwards Rajpootana; and liaving strengthened his interest at 
the durbar of Holkar (then held at Rampoora-Rhanjioora), 
took upon liimself the supreme management of the Patan 
forces and interests. Mahommed-Shali Khan, Jumsheed Khan, 
and the other sirdars, agreed to act in subordination to him. 
The former of tliese dying about the end of 1814, the troops 
he had commanded became incorporated with those under 
the personal command of Ameer Khan. This military ad- 
venturer was thus placed at the head of a force of at least 
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.S0,()00 hothse and font, furnished with an artillery weH manned 
and served; yet he.had no claim to l)e recognised as a substantive 
]iower, though no one of the regular governments could fairiy 
he held responsible for his acts. Tlie field of his operations lay 
ill a quarter where there was every likelihood of his coming ere 
long into contact with the British Government, or with those 
iinder its protection. 

Against Um power, as well as the Pindarees, we were obliged 
to be continually armed, and on the alert. The want of any 
determinate territory or home, or of any other stake to be 
liazarded by the first act of hostility, lefl: us entirely without 
security for their peaceable demeanoui* ; there was nothing to re? 
strain them but mere motives of convenience, and the sense that 
the calculation of the chances of success was against them. This, 
however, was the result of continual and most expensive pre- 
paration, the necessity of which was a part of the evil that 
required a remedy. 

Such was the state of India at the beginning of the year 
1814. In the subsequent chapters, the events which led to the 
final catastrophe of the year 1817-18 will be traced through 
the intermediate jieriod, with as much conciseness as may be 
found consistent with the object of exhibiting a distinct view of 
the origin of those occurrences, and the share which the conduct 
of the British Government may have had in producing them. 
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NIPAL-TERRITORIES. 

1814-15. 

Nipal War — Governor-General leaves the Presidency — ^Intentions respecting pre- 
datory bands— <lefensive plan^— that adopted — reasons — intrigues afoot— BhopiH 
and Sagur alliance resolved <»n— condition- of Bhopal— ^lesigns of Mahrattas 
thereon — Chief ap])1ies for Britisli protection — terms offered— cons<?quent mili- 
tary ^rrangeihents — progress of negotiation — communication to Sindheea— how 
received by him — Bhoosla— and Peshwa — influence of Nipulese war— operations 
in that quarter — disasters— further preparations — successful close of the cam- 
paign— Preparations— in the Dukbun— on S. W. frontier of Hlndoostan — aug- 
mentation of Bengal army— tranquillity t)f the season— Conduct of Bhopfil— its 
Vakeel dismissed— communication diereof— Reflections, 

The negotiations which had been for some time pending with 
the Goorkha government of Niptil*, respecting its usurpations 
on our northern frontier, were, in JNIay 1814, brought to the 
issue of open war, by its countenance of the murder of some 
of our people, who had been placed in charge of the usurped 
and resumed villages in the Gdriickpoor district, after the 
British Government had recovered possession without meeting 
with any resistance by a military force. The extreme un- 
healthiness of the lowlands, stretcliing along the foot of the 
whole range in which !Ni])jil is situated, rendered it ne- 
cessary to wait the arrival of the cold season, before commencing 
active operations to avenge this outrage. U'he Marquess of 

* The reader, who wishes to know more of this new and rising frontier state, i« 
referred to the pages of Kirkpatrick. 
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Hastings had .preyioiisly resolved to make a tour throi^h the 
western provincc» of the Bengal presidency, in order to visit 
the different military stations, and inform himself; by personal 
observation, of the actual state of affairs in the interior. In 
prosecution of tlus intention, he left Calcutta in June of that 
year, and arrived at Cawnpoor about the end of September, 
proceeding up the Ganges by the usual and tedious navigation. 
The period of the journey was occupied in preparation for the 
approaching contest with the Nipalese, and in arming the south- 
western frontier of tlie Bengal territories, and the northern 
frontier of our allies in the Dukhun, against the probable repe- 
tition of attempts by the Pindarees. 

It had been resolved by the Supreme Government, on the 
eve of the Gk>vemor-Gcneral’s departure from the presidency, 
to make a strong representation of the formidable and rapidly 
augmenting power of the predatory associations to the home 
authorities, with the view of impressing tliem with the like 
conviction of the danger to the British interests, arising from 
the continuance and progressive increase of bodies so capable of 
acquiring a mischievous pre-eminence, and of receiving their 
sanction for the prosecution of a systematic combination of 
measures, for the suppression of this growing evil. It was 
agreed on all hands, tliat the necessity of such measures would 
soon be forced upon us ; and it was consequently c^ssential, that 
those entrusted with the direction in England, should thus 
early be apprised of the actual posture of affairs, and of the 
views respecting them, entertained by those who had the means 
of closer observation, lllere seemed to be time to wait the 
effect of this representation; for there was no re^n at the 
date when it was mad^ to exj^ect the occurrence of any thiag to 
demand immediate operations in the quarter whm« the Pin- 
darees and Patans had fixed themselves, while the Indian go- 
vernment found intermediate employuient in the war with the 
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Mip&lese. For the present, therefore, it was depned adtisaiUe 
to dispose our means in a defensive attitude, sufBci^t to pre- 
vent or repel incursions; and neither to advance to attack thte 
Pindarees in their haunts, nor commence that extended plan •of 
eennecied movements, which, though necessary to the entire 
suppression of these predatory hordes, might ^rm the inde- 
pend^t states by its contrast with our recent system of general 
and scrupulous neutrality. 

The most effectual defensive measure, and the one most* 
desiralde in every point of view, seemed to be, the establishment 
ofra subsidiary alliance with the Bhoosla Baja, whereby the 
whole of our most exposed frontier, viz. the line from Bundel- 
khund to Cuttack, defended by the single position oi Mid- 
napore, where a regular battalion was stationed, would thence- 
forth be skirted by the dominions of a power in strict alliance; 
and a force upon the Nerbudda, communicating on one hand 
with the southernmost jmsition of Bundelkhund, and on the 
other with the troops at the northernmost point of the Kizam's 
dominions, would completely fpiard the whole line of our pos- 
sessions and those of our allies, as far as it was possible to protect 
them against an enemy so active and impenetrable as the Piti- 
dara. This was a project nowise novel. The British Govern- 
ment had, for sevenil years, Ixsen endeavouring to prevail on 
Bagoojee Bhoosla to accede to such a proposition, but could 
never conquer his repugnance and distrust. The negotiations 
for the purpose, which had been open since 18152, were dually 
closed while tiie Guvemor-General was on his progress up the 
river, by a decided refusal on the part of the Baja. 

The best alternative that presented itself on failure of the 
Nagpoor connexion was, to extend the chain of positions from 
Bundelkhund to the Nerbudda, by means of a connexion with 
the states of Sdgur and Bhopdl, and thereby draw a similar 
defensive line westward of the I^dgpoor territories. The 
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necessity of adopting this alternative, should operations ever be 
Undertaken without the eo.operation of the Bhoosla, was ihily 
acknowledged in the course of those discussions u}K>n the prae* 
^cability and mode of suppressing the predatory associations^ 
which had preceded the representation to the home authorities; 
but it formed part of that extended system, which it had been 
resolved not to commence upon for the present, in few of 
alarming the indejiendent states. Wherefore, although Lord 
Hastings resolved in the end to adopt this course, he would 
have deferred so doing, notwithstanding the disappointment in 
respect to N&gpoor, had not some indications appewed of a 
combination amongst the Mahratta powers, the danger of which 
required to be anticipated. 

At the tim'e of rejec^ting our alliance, it was discovered, that 
the Bhoosla was actually engaged in negotiating one of an 
oftensive and defensive character with Sindheea, for the sub. 
jugation of the Bhopdl principality by their joint arms. One 
of the ostensible pretexts for this confederacy was, the necessity 
of a counter-preparation against^ the ambitious projects of the 
British Government, which were interred, as well from the 
attempt to establish our influence at NAgpoor, as from the stir 
of our military preparation, which denoted that active operations 
were meditated in some quarter or other, though the immediate 
direction was at that time involved in mystery. Sindheea*« 
jealousy, ever keenly attentive to all our movements, was 
redoubled by this show of^preparation ; and it soon became 
evident from his conduct towards the Pindarees, that, whatever 
might have been his previous intention, he had now no wish to 
suppress them. As a flirther consequence of this jealoui^, 
intrigue began to be busy at the quarters of Ameer Khan and 
the durbw * of Holkw, and even with Bunjeet Singh, the ruler 

* At the court of Holkar, affmrs were at this time in the hands of Mynee Baee 
and TanteeaAlcek-hur, with whom Sindheea had considerable influence. The minister. 
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of the Punjab Seikhs. The Peshwa was susjpfcted to . have 
jmned these intrigues thus early, if not to have been the first 
author and instigator of them ; a change having been observed 
in his conduct some time before, which will presently be more 
particularly adverted to. It is difficult exactly to define the 
immediate objects or extent of these intrigues ; whether merely 
defensive against any supposed designs on our part, for the 
further extension of our dominion, in a manner injurious to the 
interests of the contracting parties ; or oifensive also, in case 
of a favourable opportunity. The advance of Runjeet Slngh’^ 
army to a position threatening the territory of the protected 
Seikhs, which took place immediately after the division at 
Soodeeana, under Sir David Ochterlony, was moved into the 
hilb to attack Umeer Singh, and the concentration of the Patans 
under Ameer Khan, which occurred at a critical moment, and 
within a few marches of our Agra frontier, afford reason to 
suspect that the object of the confederacy was not purely de- 


Tanteea, paid a visit to Gwalior early in 1815, in order to negotiate a treaty of closer 
union and concert lictwecn the two families, for tlie prosecution of common objects, 
under the general direction of the Peshwa, os supreme head of tlic Mahratta empire. 
The conciliation of tlic Findarecs by territorial grants in tlic respective dominions of 
both the families, and the concentration of the military force of both states for the 
pirosecution of ambitious designs agunst the Rajpoots, were the most striking artides 
of. this offensive and defensive alliamx:, apparent on the face of the copies of this 
agreement, delivered in the sequel. There is nioson, however, to beheve tlial there 
were other secret articles, which have not even yet liccn divulged. Indeed it is well 
known, that there was one such article levelled against Ameer Khan, and more than 
suspected, upon many accounts, that another mmed at the diminution or subvernon 
of the British interest. In the end, tlic negotiation came to nothing, from a strong 
surmise, that Sindheea's main object was to establish his influence at the court of 
J^ulhar Bao, for the purpose of supplanting the family in tlieir possesaons. An 
opponte faction was also at work, and Tantcca Aleek-hur, with M 3 mcc Baee, 
j^lddl very soon after to Balaram Set and Tuolsec Baee, whereof the former wsk 
favourable to Ameer IPp m and the Fatons and jealous of Sindheea. 
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fbnsive: bat -^ns is a point it is no lon^ impoartant to in* 
instigate. ; : 

No sooner was Lord Hastings apprised of these intr%iie% 
than he saw at once that their immediate result must have beea^ 
the consolidation of the Mahratta power over the whole tracts 
separating the Bengal territories from those of our allies in thO 
Bukhuh, which must not only have cut off the Bhoosla for ever 
fiom any connexion with us, by rivetting his dependence on 
Sindheea, but have deprived us of the alternative offered in the 
connexion of Bhopdl, by the previous snligugation of that state* 
Urged by these considerations, he resolved no longer to hesitate 
in stepping forward to complete his defensive arrangements, by 
ffnrming a connexion with Bhopdl and Sdgur, in despite of any 
efforts by the regular independent powers to counteract the 
design. It certainly was a bold stroke of policy ; but it pre- 
sented the double advantage of thwarting Sindhcca*s apparent 
de«gn of establishing his influence over Ndgpoor, and of 
rescuing another principality, whose existence promised us 
many most essential benefits ; moreover, it served to complete 
those defensive measures, which the suspected disposition of 
the regular powers, and their present undisguised encourage- 
ment of the predatory hands, rendered more necessary tban 
ever for the security of our own provinces. Perhaps the very 
imposing boldness of the step, which exhibited a degree of 
vigour and resolution proportionate to the certainty of giving 
offence, was its best recommendation to his lordship*s mind; 
inasmuch q& it was calculated to impress on the native princes 
a sense of the vigilance and confidence of his administration. 

A brief notice of the condition of BhopSl will not be here 
out of place. The territory of this state lies in the vdley 6f 
the Nerbudda, and above the hills to the north, between the 
77th and 78th degrees of east longitude. The government has 
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been vested in e .Fatan foinily since the days €)f , Aunmg'^aeehi 
The reigning Chief in 1814 was Vizier Mahomraed^ w^ had 
acquired the succession) rather by proving himself the fittest of 
the fiunily to sustain its declining fortunes in arduous timeS) 
than as the lawful heir by the rules of hereditary descent. The 
iaafily had preserved their political independence against tjhe 
most active efforts of the Mahrattas in the fulness of their 
military preponderance; although their |X)8ition immediately 
between the Bhoosla and the Sindheea made tbeir territory the 
particular object of Mahratta jealousy) and presented) as long 
as it should remain inviolate, an effectual bar to the consoli* 
dation of the influence of that nation in this part of India. On 
a former occasion, when General Goddard was sent by Warren 
Hastings witli an expedition from Hindoostan, in execution of 
his sagacious plan of alarming the Maluratta powers, then con- 
federated against us, into the acceptance of liis own terms 
of peace, by penetrating through the very heart of their pos- 
sessions, the existence of this independent principality was one 
of the principal encouragements to make the attempt. The 
family are still in {mssession of the strongest testimonials from 
General Goddard of the important services rendered him by the 
reigning Nuwab; indeed, the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise, and the final accomplishment of that officer’s wonderful 
march across an enemy’s country all the way to Surat, were 
mainly to be attributed to liis having found this principality in 
a state of independence and hostility to the Mahrattas midway 
on his line of march. 

The importance of saving such a fiiend, when a hostile com- 
l^nation of the Mahrattas was to be apprehended, must be 
obvious enough. Already, in execution of the offensive and de- 
fionsive engagements between Sindheea and the Bhoosla, was the 
best appmnt^ force of the former, tliat commanded by Colonel 
Baptiste, on one part of the frontier ; while Sudeek Ulee Khan, 
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lUiijd anothecdivisionof Sindheea’js troc^ that und^ Jus^m^t^ao 
ifhAot was also in the neighbourhood. . ,J^fo,tiine,v^a8 to«.b^Jkostw 
Sindhcea had before fi^ueiitly attacked , this states 
besieged its (»pi;ta], but Whout success, owing partly to thOfin^ 
capacity of the cx)nimanaers he employed and Uioir: general 
ignorance of ^)c mode of attacking fortified places, and partly 
to the gallantry and skill of Vizier Mahommed’s defence. The 
Maha-Kaja, however, had never before entered Bhopal ifith 
efficient an army, and Baptiste's knowledge of European tactics 
and long and successful practice in the various sieges he had 
hitherto conducted, seemed to leave but little hope that the 
Vizier would be able to save himself and liis doi^ions on thie 
occasion. 

His perpetual hostility to the Mahrattas had naturally made 
him look to us as a resource in the hour of extremity ; mid that 
hour was now fast approaching. He was accordingly induced 
to make a very earnest solicitation for our support ; and for. that 
purpose despatched an agent to Dehlee, who waitcdl'^n Mr* 
Metcalfe the British resident there, and submitted, on behalf 
of his master, a specific pro^iosition to be admitted within the 
pale of our protection. His application had reached the Gp- 
vernor-General a short time before he had made his deterr 
mination, wliich was not dually resolved on until the beginning 
of October. AVhen his mind was fully made up on the matter, 
he lost no time in instructing Mr. Metcalfe to entertain the 
pro].K)sition, and, in case the agent should be furnished with; 
powers sufficiently ample and explicit, to conclude with bw 
engagement on the following basis — The British Goii^mment 
to afford its protection against the present designs of Siudh^pa 
** and the Bhoosla, and a perpetual guarantee for the. future; 
“the Nuwab to be left in complete independence j|n. the 
“ management of his internal administratipn ; — :the British trepps 
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ff 'to ha!^ free ingress and egress through the Bhi^Al territories, 
** together with every facility in the provision of their suppU^ 
and necessaries— a fortress to be delivered as a present d^pdt, 
^ and, eventually, a spot to be allotted for a cantonment or p<^- 
-**iinanent station — the Nuwab to renounce all connexion with 
^ the Findarees, and not to negotiate with other powers, except 
** in concert with the British Government, abiding by its at- 
** faitration in all differences with them.” However, as it was 
thought proper to hold out the prospect of some advantage by 
way of inducement to enter into an alliance of this nature, the 
necovery of all the territories of the sttite, then in the hands of 
the Findarees, was to be proposed, and the Governor-General 
prepared himself to abandon the claim of a money consideration 
for the expense of defending the territory, though the demand 
of a proportion of the charge, if contested, was not to be hastily 
relinquished. 

The negotiation with the legitimate Chief of SAgur was in- 
trusted to the political agent in Bundelkhund, Mr. Wauchope, 
and th^%asis of the connexion to be offered and concluded was 
precisely the same ; a large proportion of the expense, it was, 
however, confidently expected, would be bonie by the Nana. 
On discovery that the agent of Dehlee had not full powers from 
the Nuwab of Bhopdl, both negotiations were removed to Bun- 
delkhund, which, from its vicinity to the two districts, seemed 
to be the most convenient spot for conducting them. 

In support of the course of policy thus resolved upon, the 
troops in Bundelkhund were reinforced, and held in readiness ; 
the Niaam's subsidiary force ordered to advance immediately 
from j^hia to EUichpoor, near the northern extremity of the 
valley of Berar ; the Foona subsidiary force to hold itself in 
loadiness to act in its support, by moving on .Tafeerabad, in the 
neighbourhood of Jdlna ; at the same time, the Bombay govern- 
ment was directed to draw together the whole of the Guaerat 
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UfqapB at stune jfKMiit •eastward Hiat ^vinoe* The objeet of 
ibese military arrangements was to overawe the Maluattaipowahi 
Itfid predatory bands, in the event of their evincing an incUnaU 
tion to obstruct the execution of the treaties w'hich might be 
concluded. Colonel Doveton, the commandant of the N-isam 
subsidiary force, began his march from JMna on the 3d Mcm 
v^ber 1814 ; and it was intended that, with this army, he 
should penetrate into Jlhop^l, to execute the protective sti- 
pulations of the treaty with the Nuwab Vizier. 

The negotiations having been thus opened, Mr. Wauchope 
addressed a letter to the Nuwab of Bhopdl, explaining at length 
the terms on which the Governor-General was disposed to 
receive that state under protection, in compliance witli the 
solicitations of the agent of his court, |>referred at Dehlee. He 
hinted also at Uie Nuwab’s bewaring some jiart of the expense. 
An immediate answer was received from Vizier Mahommed, 
agreeing to all the stipulations projmsed, witJi exception of the 
delivery of a ibrt for a 2 >resent depot, and of bearing a part of 
the expense. For the discussion of these two points, he de- 
clared his intention of deputing an envoy, as soon as the return 
of the person he had sent to Deldee, whitdi was daily expected. 

Mr. Wauchoj)e had been jdaced in communication with the 
rodents at the respective courts of Sindlieea and the Bhoo^, in 
order that he might keep them apprised from time to time of 
the state and progress of the negotiations : and these residents 
had been instructed, sf> soon as th(^ should be advised of the 
adjustment of preliminaries, to exjdain fully to the resiiective 
courts the designs of the British Government, with the. reasons 
for them, in such a manner, as they might deem least likely to 
create alarm. This being the first occasion of departure from 
the delicacy of interference we had hitherto so ri^^y •observed, 
in respect to states circumstanced like Bhop&l and Sdgur, it wxm 
deemed neqessary that the British representatives at the courts 
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tliel ind^ndent princes shduld be prepwped, bi^tk tn Bwert 
rile fight of extending the pale of our protection t6 eny p€F#er 
&es to oontmct, and to rebut any imputation of intendiBi 
injury to their interests resulting fi'om such extension in the 
particular instance, by showing it to be simply a necessary 
prtcaUtion for the support of . our own defensive system, and 
byi no means designed or intended to thwart their respective 
views. 

The resident at SiMheea’s court (Mr. Kichard Strac^h^), 
conceiving the Nuwab ol Bhopal’s unqualified assent to all the 
fundamental articles of tbe ( Jovcrnor-Cleneral’s proposition to 
amount to a preliminary adjustment of the terms of alliance, 
proceeded forthwith to make the official communication to 
Sindheea of the intentions of the British Government in respect 
to BhopAl, on advice of the substance of the Nuwab’s reply to 
Mr. Wauchope. Sindheea, on receiving the communication, 
invoiced in the strongest terms against onr interference with 
the aJikirs of BhopAl, dex^iaring the principality to be one of his 
dependehries in MaJwa, with which we were solemnly pledged 
by treaty to have no concern. The resident denied that it fell 
within the terms of the treaty, asserting it to bo a free and 
independent state. Gopal Bao Bh4o, who, took a prominent 
part in the discussion, declared the several places which had 
been wrested from Vizier Mabotnmed by Sindheea at different 
tiihes^ to . be cessions in lieu of tribute justly due, the account of 
whirii was still unsettled, and represented our interference to 
prevent sthe enforcement of tliesc his just dues, as tantamount 
to a positive declaration of war. In point of fact, according to 
the Mahiatta notions of political justice, Sindheea had a good 
title to whatever he could extort from Bhopdl ; and, having 
been in the habit of making usurjxitions, and levying contri- 
burione on this territory as his peculiar and exclusive prey, he 
conceived no one else had any right to interpose. This is the 
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foeaning he attached <lo the woixl dependeBC^' It wtiR n<K 
loziouMy however^ that Vu^r Mahomm^ had long xnaiaUtned 
a laost glonoue struggle for his indeivendenee, aoad neiihdr had 
himself, nor had auy of the family beitcire him, erer 1^ treaty, 
or [other act of any kind, acknowledged the supremacy of any 
Mahratta state. The discussions on this point grew partieulBily 
warm, Sindheea taking an active personal part in them, and 
using language w'hich might have been construed into menaoe : 
and when, at the close of the interview, Mr. Strachey requested 
that Colonel Baptiste might be ordered to refrain from active 
hostility against BhopAl, until the (TOvenior-CreneraVs instruc- 
tions upon the resident’s report of the conference should arrive, 
the request w'as distinctly refused. Indeeil, considering that 
there was yet no actual treaty concluded with Bhopal, the 
demaiKl was, perhaps, ratlier premature. This conference took 
place on the last day of November ; and the tone tlien assumed 
by the durbar was nowise lowered at an interview obtained bv 
Mr. Strachey's iiioonsliee three days after. 

Immediately on l>eing apprised that this communication h'rid 
been made to Sindheea, the residents at the other Mahratta 
courts resolved very properly, no longer to defer a similar ex- 
planation. The NAgpoor Baja required time to consider of liis 
answer ; but, on being pressed by Mr. Jenkins, privately assured 
that gentleman, that Sudeek Ulee Khan should be forbidden to 
join the army erf Baptiste, or to act hostilely against Bhopal. 
It was fai'ther ascertained, that this court would not oppotNS‘ the 
advance of the subsidiary force at Ellichjxmr through the 
portion of its territories which lay on the route from tliat 
station to BhopAk in case events should require its mov^ent 
in that situation. A private corresi)ondencei however^ was 
kept up the whole time between the Bhoosla and Sindheea ; and 
the intrigues, which had before been comroenoed in other 
quarters, were carried on with renewed activity. 
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Tlie iP^shwa, ost besa^ iiifi>med of the intendomih of the 
Ikstid^ lk>v)ei;nineiit, in respect to Bhopfil, profeased' to behigldy 
satisfied, hecsuase of (the' scicttrity that would result to the Ji^eers 
dfaearend of his depeinlants in the meigbbouihood. Amongst 
others, the Vinshorekeer, in whose concerns he took pffiPticidar 
interest, had large possessions about Ashta and Shujawulpoor, 
which the Pindarees and Sindhcea’s commanders were con- 
tmually plundering, and of the greater jKirt of which they had 
already divested him. 

Notwithstanding the exterior a}>pearaiicc of amity assumed 
at Nagpoor and Poona, which, in the case of the former, was 
carried so for as to }>roduce an ofier by Kagoojee of a body of. 
his troops to be taken into Jlritisb pay, and the pressure of this 
offer witli some imjmrtunity, there was still little, reason to 
doubt that botli iht‘se courts were heartily bent upon the com- 
bination, which accounts from every quarter during the months 
of November, Detjember, and January, reported to be organiz- 
ing against the British power. IVhdirattas, Patans, and Pin- 
diuees, seemed for the moment to have forgotten all their mutual 
jealousies, under the notion, that the moment was near at hand, 
which would give the opportunity of a successful rise against 
our galling superiority. The di.s<*overy that we had planne<l 
an extensive war in the hills, in which their reasonings from 
past liistory led them to anticipite our certain failure, and this 
anticipation was fovourcxl by the untoward events that marked 
the opening of the CAmpaign in that quarter, mainly contributed 
to lead jdl ranks to speculate on the speedy occurrence of such 
an opjjortunity. It was evident, however, that they were not 
yet prepared to act, nor had formed any consistent of 
future conduct. 

To letom to the movements of the Grovemor-tieneral: at the 
•same time that he proffered protection to Bho^jM and Sdgur, 
and made those arrangements in sii^^rt of that measure^ which 
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b^ve been abave detailed, be put four divisions in eendition to 
tAke the field against the Nipalese; two of whicli, tliose fvcnA 
Meeruth suid Stjodhecana, had actually penetrated into the hills 
before the close of Octol)er. . The resources for these measures 
had been raised by the loan of a crore of rupees (1,^50,000/* 
sterling), obtained by Lord Hastings from the Nuwab Vizier, 
Ghazee Oodeen, Hyder, who had recently sucrceeded Ids father, 
Sadut UUhj Khan, on the Musnud of Oude. Jly this supply, the 
treasuries of the Bengal I’roviiices, which his lordship had f<>uud 
at a very low ebb, were at once placed in a condition to sup}X)rt 
operations on a most extensive scale. 

The failure before the stockaded hill and fort of ala-panee^ 
in which Major-General Gillespie lost his life, occurred on the 
last day of October. The place was breached, and a second un*- 
successful attempt made to carry it by storm on the ^7\h No- 
vember ; and, though by the effect of continual bombardment, 
and by cutting off* the supplies of water, which were derived 
from without, the garrison was ultimately obliged to evacuate 
the position, and was cut up a little in its retreat, by a party 
under Major Ludlow, still the sinister influence of these events, 
in damjnng the ardour of our own troo])s, and in giving courage 
to those of the enemy and hopes to the malcontents in every 
part of the ainjjle surface of India, w’as for a long time counter-, 
acted by no one brilliant exploit of our arms. Major-Cieneifal 
Oehterlony had yet been able to effect nothing against the 
strong jmsitioii, in which he found Umeer Singh posted, on the 
heights of Bamgurh : and, although in the beginning of January, 
he, by a skilful manoeuvre, compelled the enemy to retire to the 
yet stronger range of Malaouii, there w'as little echit in such 
success; and, in tlie interim, the year 1814 had closed with 
failures still more unpropitious than even those of Nala-panee* 
On the ^J7th of Hecember, Major-tieneral Martindell, who had 
succeeded to Gillespie’s command, made a combined movement 
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to occupy two arras of the heights of Jytuk, whither Runjoor 
Singh, son of Umeer Singh, harl fallen back from Nahn. The 
operation was well x>kinne(l ; but, failing on one arm in con- 
sequence of the impetuosity of the troops, the general, instead 
of reinforcing tlit* other, on which he had been successful, 
ordertjd a retreat, in the face of an enemy elated with this 
double success. This retrograde int>vcment was of course fol- 
lowed up by the enemy, and attended with the loss of many 
valuable lives, and was regarded by the Nipalese as an important 
victory. In addition to these dieeks, two deUichments from the 
main army, which had been collected in Sarun, for the purpose 
of penetrating into the valley of Nipal and attacking the 
capital, were, on the new year's day, sur])ris(id and cut oft’ 
iMjarly to a man : an event which induced Major-(.Teneral Marly 
to rtilinrjuish offensive measures altogether in that direction. 
Major-( Jerieral 1. 8. W’^ood was similarly deterral from acting on 
the offensive, bv the result of two unsuccessl’ul reconnoissanecs 
of the enemy's force oj^posed to liim in the (juarter north of 
(idnickpoor, wherein mucli ammunition was expended and 
several livt!s lost, without any ecpiivalent or the gain of a singh^ 
objert. 

'I'he coincidence of so many untow'ard events, at the precise 
juncture when Sindheea had assumed the decidcKl tone which 
has been mentioiuM:! above, gave the Marcpiess of Hastings 
ground seriously to apprehend that the crisis wns imminent : 
liad one other important check occurred in the moiitlis of 
January or February, it woidd probably liave embroiled us 
wiUi the whole of the native? courts. The (Tovemor-CJeneral 
resolved to be prepared for the w^orst at all jwints. Instead, 
however, of relaxing his exertions on the northern frontier, in 
consciquencc of the suspicious asi>ect of things on the south and 
west, his judgment dictated the necessity of putting forth his 
whole strength in that (juarter, in order, if jmssible, to secure 
some early success, signal enough to counterbalance the effect 
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produced on public opinion, such a multiplicity of conse- 
cutive reverses. The several divisions employed against the hill 
country were, therefore, reinforced to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, thou|^. at the hazard of weakening the defences of the 
southern frontier. The Sarun division was inci’casc^ to nearly 
13,500 m^, whereof upwards of 3000 were Europeans. The* 
command was also entrusted to another officer; but General 
Marly’s successor, Major-General George Wood, perjdexed Ijy 
the unknown dangers of the SAl forest, which must of necessity 
he penetrated before reaching the hills, confined his efforts to 
some movements in the open Teraee, or lowland, on the hither 
side of the forest. The whole plan of the campaign in that 
quarter, as well as in G6ruck|)oor, where Major-(Tcmeral T. S: 
Wood commanded, was thus immediately frustrated for the 
season. The dawn of success was nevertheless soon visible on 
the west, where Major-General Ochterlony l^egan by reducing 
the forts of the Kamgurh range, which had been left garrisoned, 
when Umeer Singh had retired on MalAouii. This favourable 
outset was quickly followed up in KhumAon, by an irregular 
force employed in that dm^ction, under the command of Colonel 
Gardiner. His attempt to penetrate to Alinora, having shown 
this quarter to be a vulnerable point, a brigade of the regular 
army, under Colonel NicoUs, was pushed rapidly forwards. This 
officer, in the short sjXKie of less than a month, captured the city 
of Ahuora, after having defeated and slain the military governor 
opposed to him ; and effected the conquest of the wliole pro- 
vince. The fell of Almora, however, did not take place before 
the Q5th of April. In the interim, the heights of MalAoun* had 
l)een carried by General Ochterlony on the 15 th ; and Umeer 
Singh, who had shut liimself up in the fortress of that name, 
was soon afterwards reduced to such extremity, as to be obliged 
to surrender on terms for himself and for his son, who was 


* Vide plute at the head of this chapter. 
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equally hard pressed at Jytuk. The whole of tfce hill tract, 
fixkm' the G(^a to the Sultej, was thus left at our disposal on 
the close of the campaign : a result which completely redeemed 
the reverses of its commencement, and raised the reputation 
of the British arms amongst the native powers of India, to a 
htiglit proportionate to their sanguine cocpectations of defeat 
and disaster. 

i* The reader has been conducted thus suddenly to the ter- 
mination of the N ip^l operations for this season, without regard 
to the order of time, or occurrence of intermediate events. We 
left the native powers in December, 1814, under a very different 
impression respecting the war in the hill country, from that 
which was forced upon them in the following May. The mili- 
tary arrangements which had Ixjen made in October, for the 
sup})ort of the Bhopal negotiations, were not of a magnitude 
to meet the extent of that cximbination, which seemed to lx? 
organizing against us in the course of December. Instead of 
being overawed by them, as had been expected, Sindheoa had 
optMily declared his resolution not to desist from hostility 
against tliat princijxility ; and, as the Gov(;rnor-(»eneral was 
determined to jx^rsevere in the policy he had enteix'd upon, it 
became necessary to extend the scale of preparation in that 
quarter, as well as to the north, so as to provide against all 
hazards. I'hc whole disposable foi-ce of the Madras army was 
EMjcordingly ordered into the field, under the jx*rsoiial command 
of Sir Thomas Ilislo]> : by which means a Inxly of 13,(X)() men was 
brought together on the northern frontier of tlu? British jmsses- 
ftions in the Dukliun, at a point whence it could at any time 
movt; forward in support of the two su!)sidiary forces in ad- 
vance. BcMnforcemeiits were at the same time ordered into 
Giizerat from the Bombay presidency ; and it was liis lordship’s 
intention, in case matters should come to an acstual rupture with 
Sindlieea in confederacy with th<? Blioosla and the predatory 
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imnriiitifmi of oeotial IndiB, iznmediately to a8siiiDj& tlie of* 
feniive on the side of the Dukhunr vhile he raaietainedeuchaii 
attitude on that of Hindoostan, as he hoped would secure him 
from attack. This'iatter ol^ect, however, was notrof easy ao- 
oomplishment, while the Nip41 war continued to rsi(|ttire such 
extraordinary exertions. There had been at one f>eiiod of the 
season, upwards of 45,000 * fighting men engaged either in the 
hills or the Teraee. The military establishments of the Bengal 
Breeidency were, however, scarcely sufficient, cVen in ordinary 
times, to man a frontier of ujiwards of 1500 miles, from Sood* 
heeana to Cuttack, in such a manner as not to expose its weak* 
ness. Indeed, the whole frontier eastward of Mirzapoor was 
absolutely defenceless; and the Pindaree incursion of 181^ had 
completely manifested our vulnerability in that quarter. In 
this emergency, the following were the measures adopted. It 
had heretofore been the practice to leave nearly all the civil 
duties of the western provinces to be executed by the regular 
<rmy ; by which means the battalions were broken into detach* 
ments, and their disci}>line and efficiency very much impaired. 
From these duties they were instantly relieved; and until pro- 
vincial corps should have been formed for the purpose, the civil 
officers were ordercil to take into their service such tcrajiorary 
bodies of armed men, as they might be able to procure on tlie qjur 
of the occasion. An arrangement was at the same time effected, 
which contributed most materially to the advantageous display of* 
the inadequate means left available for the defence of the pro* 
vinces : viz. the calling out of the grenadier companies of Uie regi- 
ments of the line, not on actual service in the field, and forming 


* AQconluig to the return*, there were at tuic tune in Uie Held, 
Regulars - - . 3S,059 

Irregulars - - . 13,570 

Making a total of 
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them iiito independent battalionfi ; while their fdaoe mtheeorpe 
directed to be filled up by supplemental ccaopanies. By this 
measure, an addition of seven battelioiw was at onee made to 
the nomimd force. Besides the above t^itporaiy expedients to 
meet the'^esent exigency, considerable levies of im^gidar horse 
and font wese authorized; and Lord Hastings further deter- 
mined to make a permanent addition of three re^ments to the 
regular army, and to form six provincial corps, for the civil 
duties of the upper provinces. The irregular levies are of smh 
a nature, as to be available the very moment they are raised ; 
and as the individuals, es)KK^ially of the horse, generally come 
from those ranks most likely to be opposed to us, their enlist- 
ment is always a measure of obvious momeiitaiy expediency. 
Jlw new regiments could not be rendered fit for duty in the 
current season ; but the motive of this augmentation was a firm 
conviction of the insufficiency of the military establishment, 
even for ordinary times ; more particularly since the Ooorkha 
power had risen to such importance, that henceforth thatfoontier 
would require as much vigilance as the southern and western. 
The Burmese of AVa and Arracan had also lately assumed a 
tone which rendered it probable that it would soon become 
necessary to have a j)ermaneut force in this direcitioii likewise ; 
and neither they nor the Nip&lcse had theretofore entei'ed into 
the calculations w'hich had regulated the extent of the Bengal 
establishments. Inclusive of all the jirovincdal and local corps, 
this augmentiition would still carry the Bengal army to no 
higher numerical amount than about 80,000 fighting men; 
which would 1x3 the whole force relied on for the preservation 
and protection of half* a million of square miles, with a ix>pula- . 
tion ol* 40 millions, and a revenue of 1 2,000,000/. sterling. 

Such were the provisions made by the IMarquess of Hastings 


Including Oude and the protected states, but not the otlier presidencies. 
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to meet the crisis expected to occur m the season of 1814-15. 
Had it happened then, instead of three years afterwards, these 
preparations would have lieen no more than sufficient. The 
gloomy aspect of the campaign in the hills in January, induced 
Ins lordship to apply for two additional king’s regiments from 
the Cape and Mauritius ; and it was too late to countermand 
them, when the favourable turn of the tide had rendered their 
presence unnecessary. The more requisite precaution of re- 
cruiting the finances of the government by a second loan of 
a crore of rupees from the hoards of the Niiwab Vizier, con- 
tributed not a little to the facility with which these extensive 
arrangements were completed *. 

It was, of course, some time before the above preparations 
could Ixj put into a train of activity. The Madras army was 
not concentrated till Marcli, when Sir Thomas Hislop assumed 
the comiriand. lly that time, however, it had bcoome evident, 
that whatever ncocissity might have existed in December and 
Januaiy for military prej)arations on so large a scale, there was 
little chanco that any part of the force? assembled in every 
quarter would be called into active service this season, 'llie 
interference we had already exertcjd in favour of Bhopal, backed 
by such an apjoarance of precautionary vigilance, had proved 
sufficient to save the principality from attack; and the con- 
federates not having yet gone the length of agreeing upon a 
specific plan of hostilities, which nothing on our part had oc- 
curred to precipitate, matters sc?emc?d, by general consent, to be 
subsiding into a state of repose, which, though wakeful and 
feverish, yet promised to last out the season. The Bhoosla 
Baja, on our requisition, arrested the advance of his troojwi ; 
and Siudheea, notwithstanding his bullying refusid to al>stain 

* Upwards of half of the previous crore liad been devoted by the couiieil at 
Fort William to the paying off of an old loan, which imposed upon his Lordship the 
necessity of raising this further snpph'. 
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from hostile measures when requested by the resident, took the 
first opimrtunity of qiiietly withdrawing his forces. A fair 
occasion for so doing was offered by Uie violent conduct of 
Juswunt Rao Bh^o, whose difiereruies with Colonel Baptiste 
proceeded to the length of obliging the colonel to attack and 
drive him off After this, Baptiste staid some time in the 
neighbourhood of Bhopal, negotiating with Vizier Mahommed ; 
he then turned westward, ostensibly in pursuit of Juswunt Kao, 
leaving BhopA.1 altogcither unmolested. 

Sindheea had before the end of Decemlxir recteived a letter, 
addressed to him by the Governor-General on the subject of 
the discussions which had occurred at his durbar. This letter, 
after explaining the grounds on wliicb Bhopal was dealt with as 
a state free to negotiate and conclude alliances at will, professed a 
readiness to receive any statements and jiroofs to the contrary, that 
the durbar might have to exhibit ; requiring, however, a suspen- 
sion of all acts of hostibty towards the Bhopal territory, until the 
question of its political independence should have l>een dis})osed 
of. The court immediately caught at this piuposition, having, as 
it shoidd seem, already come to the resolution not to hazard an 
open rupture, for which it was nowise prepared : after some delay, 
a paper of complaints was accordingly drawn up, asserting BhopAl 
to be one of the dependencies of Sindlieea, but adducing no 
proof whatever ; and further, accusing the British Government 
of having interfered with Sindheea s rights and possessions, by 
the extension of its protection to some of the Bundela Chiefs — 
a complaint, now preferred for the first time, though the measure 
had been adopted some years before, 'fhe Raja of N^igpoor 
ala n gave ill a similar paper of objections to our connexion with 
BhopS,! ; the arguments of which were too trivial to be worth 
the recital. 

The object of the Marquess of Hastings in inviting thesis 
durbars to the adoption of such a course of proceeding, was, to 
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testify his adheiffiiioe to l&at modearation and regard to the righte 
sf others, 'whidk had been the constant aim of the Britidi 
vemment in its transactions with die native powers ; and, by 
fining a door to negotiation, to prevent any suddm recouxse 
to violent measures, likely to bring on a premature explosion. 
It sliould be recollected, that the (rovemor-Geiieral’s principal 
view in proffering liis protectimi to Bhopal, had l>een to save 
that state from destruction, and thus prevent that union of 
interests between Sindhcoa and tlie Bhooda, whidb must in- 
evitably have ended in hxiiig the dependence ol‘ tlie latter on 
the former. The advantage of the connexion as a mere de- 
fensive arrangement against the Pindarces, however important, 
would scarcely have induced his Lordship to stej) forward at the 
particular juncture, had not the other two objects been so ift- 
timately blended with the prosecution of the same line of policy. 
The salvatiofi of the principality, however, and the obstruction 
of Sindhcjea’s apparemt views on Nagpoor, would as well be 
accxmiphshed by a slow negotiation, which left things interme- 
diately just as they were, as by the hasty employment of forcje, 
directed to the acquisitiem of the same objects. Should war be 
tinavoidalde in the end, stiU, in the tlieu actual state of India, 
delay was necessary for the full development of our means, and 
for the removal of the unfavourable impression made by the 
recent occurrences of the Goorklia campaign. In every point of 
view, therrfore, the cjourae adopted by tlie Marquess of Hastings 
was most judicious ; inasmuch as, even granting that no satis7 
factory resiUt could ever be expected from negotiation, time at 
least would he gained ; and time, in fact, was every thing. This 
resolution was formed earfy in December ; and in furtheranoe 
of it, Mr. Waucliope was directed, on the arrival of the envoy 
from Bhopal, to c^l upon him, in the first instance, to 'exhibit 
proofs of the independence of tlie principality. 

All these matters remained in suspense the whede of the 
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ensuing January ; during which time, the Nuwah g&ye out that 
lie was under British protection, addresang letters to the cooa* 
mandants of the two subsidiary forces in the Uukhun, and to 
other Briti^ authorities, as if engagements had been aetuailly 
signed and executed. At the end of January, he addressed a 
letter to Mr. Wauchc^, informing him that his Dehlee agent 
had retumtKl and acquainted him with all that had passed: 
that his vakeel should accordingly set off for Banda as soon as 
the Mohurrum * was over. N o vakeel, however, was despatched 
before the 18th March, or apjK*ared at Bc'inda until the 5th 
April. It was positively ascertained that the Nuwab, satisfied 
of his security from the steps already taken by the (iovemm?i- 
General, imagined he might now look alxiut for other ad- 
vintages, and had employed this interval in close negotiation 
with Baptiste and Sudeek Ulce Khan, not only while their 
armies were tlireatening liis territory, when the excuse of im- 
minent danger might have been admissible, but even after they 
liad retired to a distance, and there was no longer any foar of* 
attack being meditated by the Mahrattas. Moreover, notwith- 
standing that it was an exjiress stijmlation of the Governor- 
General, to which he had distinctly declared his acquiescence, 
that he should not negotiate except in coiiicert with the British 
Government, he gave no intimation of* any intention so to act, 
and carefully concealed the nature of his communications ; even 
denying the having sent an agent to the quarters of Baptiste 
after his retrograde movement, thougli the fact had been jmbUc 
and was universally kno\rn. 

.^Vfter sudi duplicity, it was not to be expected that negOr 
tiations, if opened at Banda, would be prosecuted with any 
cordiality on the part of the Nuw’ab. The Governor-General 
accordingly determined, in order both to mark his sense of the 
conduct pursued by the Kuwab, and to prevent his further 


A Mussulinan-fcstival. Vide Hunter’s Hindoostanee Dictionary. 
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trifling with the British Government, to order his vakeel to be 
dismissed without an audience, as soon as he should appear at 
Banda. These orders were executed, and the negotiation thus 
broken off in April. Vizier Mahommed was, at the same time, 
assured, that no ill-will was harboured towards him, and that it was 
merely because his conduct had shown that he had not a proper 
sense of the value of the connexion offered to liiin, or of the. 
spirit in which it ought to have bcicn received, that the British 
Government, for the present, withdrew from the discussion 
of it. 

This result of the negotiation, and the insincerity of the 
BhopAI prince’s behaviour, which liad been the occasion of 
its abrupt termination, were communicated in due course by 
the residents at the resi>ective indej)endent courts. It 
however, distinctly asserted on the part of the (rovemor-General, 
in re})ly to the objections delivered in by Sindlieea and the 
Bhoosla, that no proof or argument whatever had been addmred, 
that could be construed to limit or preclude the right of the 
British Government to take the princijiality under protc(;tion 
on any future occasion, or to show that it had at any time been 
other than perfectly free and independent. No answer w'as 
made to tliis communication by cither court ; the point may 
tlierefore be considered to have been virtually concedtjd by the 
Mahratla pobuitates. The negotiation with the legitimate 
Chief of SAgur, which was a corollary to that of Bhopal, was 
abandoned at the same time ; the delay and evasions of the 
Naiia, Goviiid Kao, having sliow'n, that to him also, notwith- 
standing bis original solicitations, the connexion had beciome a 
matter of indifference. 

The season was verging towards it close, ere these events 
w'ere finally ‘cx)iK;luded ; yet the inimical dispositioji w'^hich had 
been testified by the jiowers of central India had begun visibly 
to subside, or at least to be more guarded and disguised, through 
the extinction of any ho|x;, that an opportunity of breaking out 
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would be offered by the operations of* the mountain war of 
Ni])rd. The (jovemor-thMieral felt, therefore, that it was un- 
necessary longer to maintain the same attitude of military pre- 
paration, which had bticn assumed under a different aspect of 
afiairs. I'he Madras army was accordingly broken up, and the 
Guzerat force orden^d back to its cantonincnts. The two sub- 
sidiary forces of the Dukhun rciuaiiu'd for some time long(?r in 
the advanced j)ositioiis they had occupied, with a view to afford 
as much protection to the territories of the Nizam and Veshwa 
against predatory incursion, as the (‘xtended line to be defended 
would admit. 

'I'hus ended the first season <»l‘ actives o])erations. The 
Ni])al(‘se w(‘rc soliciting j>eace with (*v(‘ry appearaiu*e of sin- 
celit Y : tlu‘ native jKJwers of central Jiidia had been ins])ired 
w ith a degree* of aw e that kej)t them (piiet ; and llhojail, though 
not y(*t linked in actual alliance with us, had been as effec'tually 
proteerted, as if tin? treaty had been signed. Moreover, the 
intenrst for its preservation, evinced on this occasion, promised 
to afford security for the future, by leaving the Mahratta jmnees 
under tlnr a]>i)reheiision of our again stepjung forw*ard in a 
similar manner to thwart a similar design. I’he Vizier Ma- 
homm(‘d se(*ms evidently to have anticipated this con.se(|uence 
of his a})j)lication to us ; indeed, his whoh* conduct show^s that 
it was his intention, f<»r his ow n security, to avail him. self of the 
reputation of our ])ower, rather than of its rictual exercise; and 
that he ifever had any serious thoughts of binding him.self to us 
in any connexion, which would iiiterlere with his political in- 
dependence. 'riiis high-minded ami ambitious ('hief was un- 
willing to forego the j»ro.s])ect of self* aggrandisement and ex- 
tension of territory, at the t‘X]H*ii.se of* the regular as well as 
irregular powders, whic;h hemmed him in on every sidt\ His 
resort to us was a mere tennporary expedient; and he wished 
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to have no further intercourse, than was barely necessary to gain 
his purpose. 

The ]>olicy of the Governor-Genenil’s olfer of ])rotwtion to 
Bhopal has since been brought into question, on the ground of 
its tendency to give birth to those vciry intrigues, and that very 
disposition to conspire agiiinst the British domination, from 
which lu; ha<l apprehend<*d danger to our inttjrests. But the 
previous exist(*iu*e of these intrigues, as evidenced by Sindheea's 
connexion with the Bhooshi, and by the concurring reports of 
the several Briti.sh residents at the native courts, was the prin- 
cipal, and j)erha])s the sole rtiason, that induced Lord Hastings 
to adopt the measure ; the object of which had been to anticipate, 
and thei'cby ])revent, the ]K;rnicious consctpuuiccs to be expected 
from the projects of the* Mahrattas at the jiarticular juncture. 
Doubtless, when the outset of the (ioorklia war had been un- 
propitious, and when such extensive (ixertions were required 
for its j)rosccution, it is scarcely conceivable, that the risk of 
giving umbrage to the jMahratta powers and entailing fresh 
embarrassn)ent would liave been incairred, without a s(*?ise of 
most imp(*rious exigtmey. But probably in the opinion of some 
people, tlui best argument in favour of the course taken is to lx* 
found in the result which actually followed, notwithstanding 
the unlooked-for disasters of the campaign. 1 1 will have been 
seen, that the establishment of Sindheea’s influence? over the 
Bhooshi, and the destruction of Bho])al, v.ere thereby com- 
pletely prevmited. Although the greater ])art of tlit? force of 
tlu; Bengal presidency was knowui to be occiqiied in the hill 
coimlry, and daily accounts of reverses in that quarter must 
have betni eagerly circulat<?d, the JVlalirattas w'ere nevertheless 
deterred by the Ibmiidable aspect of the British preparations 
from r(‘s<‘nting in any w^ay this undisguised and direct counter- 
action of their views. 
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Rains set in — Hyilorabad — Nizam’s sons seize a dependent of the Residency- 
guard set upon them obliged to retire — troops called into Hyderabad — their 
submission and confinement in Golkonda — Poona -account of Bajee Rao— 
of Gykwar — his relation to Peshwa — to British — policy of Peshwa, and claims 
on Nizam— on Gykwar — referred to British arbitration— award us to Ahme- 
dabad — IVimbukjee Hainglia — Gungadhur Sastree’s negotiation — Intrigues at 
Broilera — protest of British Resident— riuiunciation of the arbitration— Gun- 
gadhur practised upon, and gained over — pilgrimage to Xassick — SasLree gives 
<iflence — his destruction planned — pilgrimage to PundLirpoor — dissimulation— 
Sastrc<! murdcrecL 

'J'jiK preceding chapter broiiglit down the transactions of 
India to the? month of June, 18 J 5. The rainy season then com- 
meiiccK, which is usually the signal for the susjiensioii of active 
warfare, and drives into cantonments the few remaining troops, 
that the hot months of April and May have not already eom- 
pelled to sec;k sm^li shelter. Yet even the rainy }K*riod of this 
season was not w'ithout anxieties. A\'hilst a large body of troops 
was caiitoiu'd in Jlehar, waiting the issue of the negotiations 
with Nipill, ■w'hich was to regulate its movc*ments on the drying 
up of the w’aters, occurremres were passing in the Dukhun at 
the two friendly courts of tlie Nizam and Peshwii, which excited 
the most lively interest, and (kwtJopcd, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, the real disposition ol‘ those jiowers. 

The Nizam's sons ami relations were allowed to live freely 
in Hyderabad ; and, after the manner of Moosulmaii princes all 
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over tlic M’^orld, collected about them all the dissolute vagabonds 
of the city, by M'hose agency they prosecuted a regular system 
of insult and extortion upon the ri<^h and quietly disposed part 
of the community. The swarms of desperate characters and 
Patan bravot's, that habitually infest the streets of IJydtu’abjid, 
had found in the scions of the reigning family apt leaders for 
all their ex<^‘sses, wh()se influence at tlu* })alace screened them 
from punishment for the most flagitious crimes ; insomuch that 
even the ministerial authority was frequently insulted, and mur- 
ders oj)enly committed with im])unity. The most profligatt* and 
debauchcnl of the princes wt‘re the iivo youngest sons of the 
Nizam, Shumsham-ood-oullah and jMoobariz-ood-oullah, with 
their cousin and brother-in-law, lmt(“eaz-ood-oullah. These 
young men were suj>ported in their extravagancies by 'ruhneeut- 
oo-Nissa lh*gum, the mother, and J(‘han Purwar Ik'guni, the 
wife of the Nizaiii, and, shieldetl by this influence, carried their 
audacity to the utmost jiitch, while the wH'akness and timidity 
of Raja (luindoo Lai, the niinistei‘, reiuh'red nugatory his 
attemj)ts to control them. On mor<' than one occasion, their 
iniquities had been tlu' subje(‘t of a direct rejire\sentation Ironi 
the Rritish Resident to his Highness the Nizam, who had 
ordered them to be subjected to some restraint in conse(|uence. 
Their intrigues, how’cver, bafflt;d the minister's attempts to carry 
these orders into (‘fleet; and not being jm‘})ared to go the 
length of securing their persons, he could jjrodiice no reforma- 
tion in their condiuit. 

In the month of August, these lib(‘rlines seized an attendant 
of the Rritish Resident, with a view to extort money from him. 
Mr. 11. Russ(‘ll, the Resident, immediately complained of this 
indignity to the Nizam ; who, resolving to plact? the young m(*n 
in actual confinement, sent a jwty’^ of liis reformed infantry, 
under the command of Caj)tain Hare, witli orders to plant sen- 
tries about the houses in which they resided. In execution of 
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his ordci*s, Ca]>taiii Hare marched first to the residence of 
IVloobariz-ood-oullah. On apj)roaeliing it he was fired ujjon 
from the houses on eitJier side, in wliich J*atans armed with 
matchlocks htul been previously [K)stt;d. Sonu* loss was sustained 
on the occasion ; and, amongst others, an officer of* the Ke- 
sident's escort was killed. .^Vf'ter carrying one or two of the 
houses, and jnitting the armed jx'ople f'ound in them to the 
sword for the sake? of examph*, ('aptaiii Hare jmshed on b> the 
palace of j\loobariz-ood-oullah, where lit? fbiiiid the gatt?s closed, 
and other preparations made for resistant^e. He siict;eeded, 
however, in forcing open one of the gates with some six-pounders 
he had with him ; but seeing the increas(?d number t)f o])ponents, 
and that further jierseverance in the attem])t to execute his 
orders would probably cause the Datan populaition of the city to 
rise n/ he retired to the houst? of llaja ('huiidoo I/il, to 

wait for further instructions. Meantime the Resident had called 


in the whole dis]>osablc? force from the adjoining cantonment of 
Setainderabad ; but finding the brigatle tluMc too wcjik to act 
against the city, and fearing that tlu? prc'sent disturbance might 
lead to a general iiisurre<!tion, he k(*pi the d(?tachnK?nt at the 
Kesitlency, and immediately desjiatched reijuisitions, as w^ell to 
t!oIoiu;l l)oveton,to move ilow’ii on 1 lyderabad from the northern 
frontier, as to tlu; officer commanding at llellaree, to detach a 


reinforcement. 


In the interim, he sufferetl matters to remain 


in complete susjiense. 'I'his gave the jirinces tiim? to reflect on 
the jirobable consecpiences of' their inconsiderate conduc^t • and 
the violence of* tlu; l*atan (tharacter soon gave way to the awful 
apjirehtmsion of what woidd be the result. 'Thus the ferment 
in the city subsidt;d of itself*, and the priuci*s were easily induced 
to throw themselves on the mercy ol* the X izam, in w hose palace 
they took refuge. ]Mr. Jlussell urged the necessity of their 
strict confinement, and it w’os determined that they should be 
sent to lire fortress of Golkonda. This sentence, however, was 


not carried into effect, until after repeated and very earnest 
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solieitadons of the Resident, who had to encounter the arts and 
intrigues of the Nizamis mother and favourite wife, as well as 
the indifference of the minister. When, at length, the princes 
were ordered to Golkonda, the two Begums resolved to 
accompany them ; and both actually went into voluntary con- 
finement, hoping by this means to induce the Nizam soon to 
restore the offenders to favour. But liisHiglmess coolly ob- 
served, on being informed of their departure, that they were 
very welcome to go, for he believed it was himself* th<.?y liad 
rather be rid of than the English ; nor did he afterwards evince 
much anxiety to obtain the Resident’s consent to th,fj release of 
the culprits. The principal fomenters of the disturbance were 
shortly afterwards seized and executed. Mr. Russell, seeing 
tranquillity thus quietly restored, countermanded the inarch of 
Colonel Eoveton from the frontier, but retained the reinforce- 
ments he had received from the soutli, thinking it necessary to 
maintain the force cantoned at Sccunderaliad in a state of greater 
efficiency, as a security against the evidently hostile disposition 
of the Patan population of the Nizam’s capital. By the end 
of September this a^iir vras coinjiletely settled, and order re- 
established on a firmer footing than before. 

While Hyderabad was under the alarm of these disturbances, 
events and discussions of a much more serious nature were 
passing at Poona. It will be necessary to the due understanding 
of these, to enter into a somewhat detailed explanation of the 
character of Bajee Rao’s policy, and the arts by which he had 
raised liimself from the situation of a fugitive, to that elevation 
of rank and power, which finally ms}iired the presumptuous 
confidence of ability to cope with the British nation. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that Bajee Rao 
wns the son of *Ragoonath Rao, or Ragoobec, the uncle and 

* Vide Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs ; also Milis* British India, and the auUiorities 
there cited. 
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murderer of Nerayun Rao, brother and successor to the great 
Madhoo Rao^ who was the last of the family of the Peshwas 
that wielded in his own person the undivided sovereignty of the 
Mahratta empire. The murderer was expelled by a combina- 
tion of the Chiefs ; and the infant son of the murdered Nerayun 
was placed on the Guddec with the name of Madhoo Rao 
Nerayun. 

During the minority, the power of the state was in the 
hands of a triumvirate, Madhajee Sindheea and Tukojee Hol- 
kar exercising independent authority in Hindoostan and Kan- 
d^sh, while Nana Furnavccs managed with uncommon ability 
the more difficult government of Poona and the southern ter- 
ritories. In 1795, the nominal Peshwa, Madhoo Rao Ne- 
rayun, threw himself from a window of his palace in a sudden 
fit of anger, at a hasty word from Nana Furnavees, w'hose 
guardianship and strict control were becoming irksome to a 
prince already arrived at yt^ars of maturity. He died bn the 
spot, leaving as next heirs llu; sons of Ragoonath, his fatlier’s 
murderer, of whom Rajee Rao, the eldest, was actiordingly pro- 
claimetl : but, as he immediately commenced intrigues to rid 
himself of the Nana’s ase^ehdaiicy, a fruitless attempt was made 
by the latter to set ii]> a younger brother, Chimna Appa. Ra- 
jee R.'io, though young, was an adept in intrigue and dissimula- 
tion of all kinds. Ry calling in the aid of Sindheea, he first 
ruined the Furnavees; and then, by availing himself of Hol- 
kar’s rivalry with that chief, set limits to the control which the 
latter aimed to exercise over his a<lininistration. When, after 
Tukojee Holkar’s death in 1797, Sindheea had, by espousing 
the cause of one of the legitimate sons, and by circumventing 
and slaying the other, established his entire ascendancy over the 
concerns of this rival family, he made no scruple of straitening 
the P6shwa’s authority at Poona. To earn his favour, Rajee Rao 
put to death Eithojee, the brother of Juswunt Rao, both of 
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^whom were bastard sons of Tukojee Holkar. This act, which 
^was committed in the firm belief that the Holkar interest was 
irretrievably ruined, occasioned the irrcconcileable hatred of Jus- 
wunt Rao, and jjrevented a resort to the old policy of opposing 
the Holkar to the Sindhcea, when the fortunes of the former 
family were restored by the abilities and activity of the suiv^iving 
bastard. ThenceforAvard, the only counterjjoise to Sindheea 
seemed to be the Rritish power ; and, as it was an early object 
of Lortl Wellesley's policy, to detach the Poona state from the 
-other Mahratta chieftains, and bring it under the iiifiuence of 
the British Government, it became Bajee Kao’s study to affect 
to receive favourably the overtures made him on the subject ; 
and, by keeping up the appearance of a secret negotiation with 
the British Resident, to excite Sindheea’s alarms, whenever he 
had any point to carry. Though the intrigues and activity of 
Juswunt Rao, and other chiefs in Hindostan, fomented under- 
hand by Bajee Rao himself, diverted Sindheea from the affairs 
of Poona and the Dukhun, about the year 1800, and left the 
Peshwa more free to pursue his own projects, still he ha<l 
little authority over the powerful feudatories of the empire, 
but such as he derived from Sindheea's countenance and supe- 
rior means; so tliat, until the victory of Juswunt Rao Holkar 
•over their joint forces, and his consequent flight from Poona 
into the Konkaii, to throw himself under the protection of the 
• English, he could be regarded as little iK'tter than a })ageant in 
that cliieftain’s hands. The British army restoi*ed him to his 
capital and to independent authority within the Poona ter- 
ritory; but bimnd him, as a condition of the alliance, in all 
‘ transactions with the Nizam and with the independent ]\lah- 
ratta powers, such as H olkar and Sindheea, to square his policy 
to our views. Amongst other matters, it was specially pro- 
vided in the treaty of Bassein, that the British Government 
should arbitrate the claims of the Peshwa on the Gykwar state. 
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ill cmse it should be fbund impossible to settle them by Amicable 
adjustment. As it was ouf of this adjustment thatr. the 
discussions and events arose, which are., about to be relAted^ 
we shall be excused a short digression, for the putpoSe bf 
explaining the nature and origin of the claims iii questicm. 

The rise of the CiykAp,r*s ymwer in GuzerAt was alrhost con« 
temporaneous with that of the l*eshwa’s at Poona. Pillajee 
Gykw’ar, the first of the family, was Potel (managing jwopTietor) 
of a village near I’oona. He entered the service of Trimbtik 
llao, the Senaputtee, or general, of the Suttara dynasty; who, 
after the concjuest of GuzerAt, opposed in amis the ascendancy 
of the first Pjftshwa. Pillajee was a principal officel* of tlie Sena- 
puttec, when the latter was defeated and slain in 1731. After 
a struggle with the* Pow^ars, and other Mahratta families, he 
obtaincxl the chief management on liehalf of the Senapiittec’s 


descendants, and thus estiiblished his own powder, by the same 


arts the Pt^shwa himself had practised towards the Suttara Baja. 


Dying in 1747, his son Damajee succeeded to his rule, and 


rei*eived the additional title of Shunisheer Jlahadhiir, from the 


nominal head of the Scnajiuttee’s family, which is the last act of 
authority that family appears to have exercised. Tlie Gykwars 
made gpod their, independence in the province against the 
P^shwa*s attempts to reduce them by force. Amis proving 
unavailing, negotiation was tried, in order to procure an ac- 
knowledgment of suprenmey. In the course of it, Damajee 
^gaf^d . in a conspiracy against the Peshw’u's pow’cr, at the 
head of which was the Dhabareea of TulleegAm. He marched 
his troops into the Dukhun in support of the conspirators ; and, 
on their failure, was himself ciwumvcnited by a truce, pending 
which he was surprised and taken prisoner by llalajee P^hwn. 
He was not released till he had agreed to resign the half of his 
possessions in (GuzerAt, to acknowledge his holding the ether 
half in fief of die PAshwa, and to unite his forces with those .of 
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Solajee, in a jeint j^tpnidUtkm for cednclidn 
#ien in the tenurenjof the Moghul^ This place, if eoiiquere4 
#as to be mmilarly divided. Balajee^H brother Bagoonath, lather 
4a£ Bajee I^ekh commanded the P^shwa’a troops on this entei^ 
prise ; and Daihajee having executed the first part of the treaty^ 
in spite of tlie^ opjKMsition of the ministry, who had. conducted 
a^irs during his captivity, Ahmedabad was^rcduced by their 
joint arms in 175^. Since then, Dainajee continued a Imtlilul 
dependent of the P^shwa. He was jjresent at the battle^ trf 
Puiieeput, in 1761, anci^attended at Poona in aid of Bagoonath 
the r^ent during Mhdhoo Kao’s minority. For Ins services on 
this latter occasion he obtained the grant of Guzerdt in per- 
petuity, together with the title of Sena Khas khel, or com- 
mander of the qxjcial band* In the subseejuent difierences 
between the uncle and nephew, he took the jxirt of the funner ; 
feut Madhoo Kao, being successful, punished him hf the ini- 
p^ition of an anniml tribute of 5^ lack nqMjes, ami the fumish- 
ing of a contingent of 5000 horse, Hamajee died five yearn 
alter, in 1768,#vhen the succesaoii was disputed between Go- 
Vind ilao, the second son by the first wife, and Syajee^ the eldest 
flon by the second wife ; which latter was almost an idio^ 
ret up by Futtdi Singh, another son, with a view to personal 
aggrandizement. Pending this dispute, the Ptjshwa was enabled 
to; enhance his tribute by selling his countenance to the hig^odt 
bidder ; and Futteh Singh in tlie end carried the clay, by ^igreer 
ing to an antiual payment of 1,779,900 ru^Kies, and to a monqy 
omnpensation, in lieu of the contingent, of 675,000 nipees. Wi^ 
lielp of the British he expelled liis rival, and then j)aid hisi 
tribute or not ac€x»rcling to his own ability, and to the P^ahwaTs 
means of enforcing it. It was, however, stipulated in the treaty 
eoncdiubd by us with Futteh Singh, in 178^ that he cihpuld pay 
to the P6shwa the same tribute, and yi^ him the same obn- 
‘dienoe as iiefore the treaty. Futteh Biii^ died in; 1739 1 and 
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thei:« have since tiete three saeoessions. In lS02, ,Jkn.u3id 
iflie reigtiing Gykwar, received a British subsidiary, iferoe, a nd 
made several cei^onas to reimburse theexpcntse of an es^iedttionf 
iStted out by the Bombay Presidency, to repel an invasion of hla 
tjerritory by MuUiar Kao’ Holkar. On the last day of the 
treaty of Bassein was also concluded with the Peshwa., hi 
f 808, territory, yieldinf^ a revenue of 780,000 rupees, was ceded 
1^ Amind Kao in lieu of the subsidy ; and tlic force; being in- 
creased in the course of the year, further cessions were added to 
^e amount of 290,000 rupees. The British (iovemment had 
since taken upon itself the guarantee of the Gykwar's debts, and 
the management of the greater part of lus territory ; and thfe 
cessions altogether amounted in 1814-15 to ISl lacks. 

* While we were; thus gradually and peaceably establishing a 
complete ascendancy in ( iuzerat, the Peshwa’s claims under the 
two engagements with Damajce and Futteh Singh were little 
attended to. At our suggestion, soon afl^er the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bajee Kko was induced to grant a farm of his share ot' 
Ahmedabad to the C^ykwar for ten years. 'I'he fixed rent of 
this lease w’as regularly paid him ; but no steps were taken to 
bring the other matters in dispute to an adjustment, Bajee Kao 
having never thought proper to advance his claims. The reason 
of this negligence may lx; found perliaps in the ])oUcy he was 
pursuing nearer home. The ten ytars, that followed the restora- 
tion ^ his authority at Poona by the British arms, were syst- 
tematically devoted Ijy Bajee Kao to the humiliation of the old 
Mahratta families* who, enjoying large jagheers and military 
tenures, on every occasion of ferment, diose their party, accordr 
ing as best suited their immediate interest, without concdiviiqip 
themselves under the smallest obligations of’ fidelity and alle- 
giance to the Peshwa’s legitimate authority. He had conceived 
a particidar enmity against this class, from a conviction that the 
state, to which he had been reduced by Jusavunt Kao HoBiac, 
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(ind ihe neoesi^^ thani fcAt of applying:, to: the Biiifeififa fcir> 
g^cc^ur (a step to tlie Mahratta name,j;aHl 

]^utation)> was, owing enturuly to his having been deserted i«i 
the hour of need by the iminediate vassals of the empire^ lie 
seems, therefore, very early to have formed the resolution ’ O# 
seeking eveiymeatis of reducing this formidable class, and either 
hereafter entirely dispensing with them, entertaining what 
trpops he might need individually, and in small bodies xm)!; exrf 
oseding one hundred under one commander, or at least of re* 
modelling tlie fiefs in such a manner as sliould leave the vassal 
in the most abject 'fcpendence on liis superior lord. The 
British subsidiary force, which was ever prompt to enforce the 
P<6shwa's just rights, was the engine he relied on for the re- 
establishment of his authority over these jageerdars ; but, ^as 
tiiis force was only available where right was on liis side, he 
contrived to turn its name, and the apprehension created by its 
state of perpetual efficiency, to equal account, on many occar 
sions, when perha^xs he could not have commanded its actual 
'service. In the course of the ten or eleven years following the 
treaty of Bassein, tliis policy had l>een successful in ruining by 
for the greater part of. the old Maliraita families. The gr^^at 
power of the jageerdars southward of Poona, and the circum- 
stance of their having done good servi(o to the Duke of Wd- 
hxigton, in the campaign v^hich restored Bajee Kao to his 
capital, rendered it necessary for him to submit to our adjtu^ 
ment his relative ri^ts over these latter. He was, however, 
greatly discontented at the adjustment finally made by us in 
1312, because it required liim to renounce in perpetuity ids 
groundless claim of sovereignty over Kolapoor and Sawunt- 
warce, and fixed and defined his other dues, wliich it is ^.ways 
a favourite olyect^nof Mahmtta policy to keep indefinite. >0f 
eoume, having accept^ the arbitration of the difob^c^ices, we 
Ji^me the guarantee of its .eaecutkoi on Ixith sides. It wds 
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ndw ' found to be Bajee Ban's artifice to hold the jjageerdars to" 
idbue ftdfilnient of their part of the award with the utmost rigour^ 
leaving, at tlie same time, such inducements to deviate firom the 
letter of ft» that some were occasionally found tripping, im as to 
ftarfeitoui guarantee, and to give Bajcc Kao a claim to our assist- 
ance towards their reduction. The case of the Rastceas, very^ 
powerful southern jageerdars, is a notable instance. While 
urging to us the necessity of chastising their confirmed obsti- 
nacy and refusal to furnish their full (|uota of troops, Bajcc Rao 
U'as privately .assuring the family, that he had no design to ruin 
them, and thus encouraging their resistdliicc, until their uttCT 
destruction was finally effected by our agency. 

By the year 181 <1-14, the uniform prosecution of this crafty 
policy had succeeded in effecting the consolidation of the 
Keshwa’s authority over the whole of his Poona dominions ; it 
had also filled his treasuries, as well by bringing into them the 
large revenue theretofore appropriated by individuals, as by the 
rigid exaction' of fines and jmnaltics. Until these domestic 
objects had been attained, foreign affairs did not seem to occupy 
much of his attention ; to them he now began to devote himself. 
The P^shwa’s government had indefinite claims on the Nizam; 
amongst others, one for on the revenue of nearly his 

wliole dominions, originating in concessions made in an hour of 
extremity by Nizam IJlee Khan, but neither intended nor ex- 
piBcted to be observed, unless the same necessity should annually 
fiecur. Thesti claims, however, the British goveniment had 
engaged by the treaty of Bassein to adjust and determine ; and 
.Bajee Rao began about 1813-14 to be most importunate for 
some adjudication. After some time spent in pressing for a 
decision, tlie supreme-government resolved, that the senior 
assistant to the resident at Poona should repair to Hyderabad 
with the ministers of the Poona state, and a commission be then^ 
jUwtitutedjfHo consider and ascertain the relative rights of the 
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jjtarties. From this( time forth nothing more was heard of tha 
PMwa’s claims. He ceased to urge them the instant he 
found in us a readiness to perform our part of the engagement 
for their settlement; either from distrust of our arbitration, 
or from an unwillingness to have his dues fixed and set at rest 
for ever. 

The claims on the Gykwar were brought forward at the 
same time, and the decennial lease of the momty of Ahniedabad 
being about to expire, Bajee llao gave notice of his intention to 
take the management into his own hands, and on no account to 
renew the lease. With resjiect to the othe?r matters at issue, 
it appeared, that four years b<*fore the (jonclusion of the treaties 
of Bassein and Brodera, the Gykwar had, through fear of Sineb 
heea, agreed to pay u)> all arrears on Futteli Singh’s engage- 
ment, besides fifty-six lack for his own investiture. It was on 
ftiis basis that Bajee llao expected the present adjustment of 
his pecuniary demands. They had be€*ii suffbred to lie by so 
long, that, when the account came to be made up, they were 
found to amount to a sum considerably exceeding three crore 
of rupees, of which upw^ards of two crore were on account of 
arrears of the tribute and commutation money agreed to by 
Futteli Singh, the remainder for the moiety of acquisitions 
made by Damajtx?, sulisequently to the capture of Ahmedabad, 
besides the item of fifty-six lack above mentionwl for the in- 
vestiture of Anund Kao, and upwards of thirty-nine lack in 
liquidation of an old account. The Gykwar had little to set c#’ 
against these claims, and was evidently in no condition to make 
good so heavy a balance, as would ultimately have proved to have 
been due, if the account had been settled on this basis. At the 
suggestion of the British Government % Gungadliur Sastree, the 

* Gungadkur Sastree evinced extreme aversion to visiting Poona. Hie 
Pftshwa induced our government to urge it up<m him, under oi^^^oarantee fbr 
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piime minister of the Gykwax state, came under our guarantee 
&om lirodera to Poona, to endeavour to make some adjustment 
or compromise of tliese claims. He hoped also to obtein a 
renewal of the lease of Ahmedabad, by ofiering some advance 
of rent. Tliis latter object was in vain attempted in evei^^ 
possible shape. Accordingly, in June 1814, the resident at 
Poona was obliged to consent to the half of Ahmedabad being 
delivered to tlie Peshwa's officers ; and orders were issued for 
the pur})OKe. The soubaship was given by Bajoe liao to 
Trimbukjee Haingl^ who deputc^d an agent of his own to take 
cliarge of the Peshwa's intemsts there. This Trimbukjee had 
risen from tlie meanest origin by the basest arts. He w’as first 
a menial servant, then one of the familiar companions of Bajee 
Bao, whose .social hours were passed in w^itne^siug exhibitions 
of the grossest debauchery, and liud risen to favour by fJie con^ 
spicuous profligacy, with which he ministered and assisted at 
such entertainments. 'I'hough known to have been some time 
a ])er8onal favourite, it was not till after the above appointment, 
and his nomination to command the contingent, when called out 
ill 1814-15, that he was introduced by tlu; Peshwa to Mr. El- 
phinstone, as a iierson high in confidence. He thenceforward 
regularly assisted at all couferenexjs, assuming at them a tone of 
arrogance and undisguised ambition, which seemed to advance 
lum in liis master’s favour, in proj)ortion as his tone was height- 
ened ; a clear indication of the change of Bajcc Rao's sentiments 
Iff designs, and of his beginning to feel Uie British connexion, 
rather in the restraints it imposed on his desire to restore the 
Mahratta empire to its pristine sjdendour, than in the security 

his safety, by Uic holding out to us, that he was willing and able to come to an 
nmicable arrangement, if he could have a personal communication with tlie Sastreeu 
But his real object seems to have been, to remove from the court of Brodcra a 
miuister, who was sure to opptjsc the conspiracy th^ in agitation for a general 
league against the British power. 
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it gave to the possession of what remained under his immedii^i 
sway. Mr. Elphinstone early marked tliis change, and gave, a 
prophetic warning to his own government, that a serious rupture 
must inevitably ensue, if Bajee Kao persevered in giving ear to 
the flagitious counsels of this abandoned favourite. The trans- 
actions of every day, after this man's influenc^e had been estar- 
blished, bore evidence of the truth of this prediction ; and it 
was further attested by the conduct of the agent whom he sent 
to Ahmedabad, and who there commenced a course of intrigue 
and aggression, from which even the subjects of the British Go- 
vernment ill the adjacent districts did not i*scajH? unmolested, 

Meanwliile Gungadhur Sastree, instciud of meeting a reci- 
procal disposition to bring matters to a speedy adjustment, had 
to encounter systematic evasion and subtiirfuge. 'J'he Peshwa’s 
ministers showed no inclination to accommodate matters, and 
would not recede an iota from their demand, lie began there- 
fore to be sensible that his object could not be gained without 
larger sacrifices, either in satisfaction of the claims in dispute, 
or in personal gratifications to the ministers, than he felt 
-himself authorised to consent to. This turn ol‘ the negotiation, 
in so far as it gave him time, which he hoped would bring the 
’ Poona court to a right understanding of his master's means, and 
of the futility of jiretensions so much exceeding them, was not 
unacceptable to the Gykwar envoy. But the objects of Bajee 
, Rao, or rather of 'I'rimbukjee, who seems from the first to liave 
lieen entrustiKl with the whole conduct of this negotiatio||^ 
eipially required time for their development. 

It happened, that the Gykwar minister had a rival for his 
official station at Brodera, in th<* person of Seeta-Kam, the 
former dewan pf our choice, who was still supported by a strong 
party in the palace of the Gykwar, notwithstanding that tlie 
Sastree had, on F utteh Singh’s elevation, obtaincHi the entirt; 
control of affiiirs, by the direct interference of the British govern- 
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mcnt. Since then, Seeta-Kam had lieen under some degree of 
though by no means strict. Trirabukjee, however, 
availing himself of the Sastree’s absence from Brodera, set on 
fool an intrigue, the objec!t of wliich was to replace his rival in 
the ministry, to the Sastree’s exclusion, and thus to establish the 
Pc'ishwa’s influence at the court of lirodera, in lieu of that of the 
British Government. In fiirtlu'rance of this plan, an agent, 
named Govind Bao BurdojeiN came from Seela-ltam, in October, 
1814, and was will receivcxl at Poona. A second agent, Bhug- 
wunt Bao, came in the month of .Tanuary following ; and, on 
the Busunt Puiutliumee * festival, by the good offices of Trim- 
biikjec, they both obtained a favourable rec^eption from the 
I’eshwa himseli*, at the publics audieiK^e of that day, which 
occurred in Fc?bruary, 181.5. A letter was also procured in the 
hand-writing of Anund Bao, the nominal Gykwar, from which 
it would seem that he did not altogether discountenance these? 
intrigues ; and they W'cre more openly esj)oused by a party 
amongst the women of his housc'hold. It should be observed, 
too, that they were most active just at the time, when the re- 
verstis at the opening of the (ioorkha campaign, and the state 
of th(; negotiations respecting Bhoj)Al, gave the Marquess of 
Hastings such strong rc?ason to a])])rtiliend the worst from the 
disposition of the Mahratta powers towards the British interests. 
On tht; first appearance of these intrigues in October, IVIr. 
Elphinstone had protested agjiinst them ; whijreupon Bajee 
Bao’s ministers did not affect to deny their existcn<?e, but, on 
the contraiT, justified them on the ground that the Gykwar 
was a dependent of the Peshwa, who was bound to look after 
his vassal’s interests, that through the Sastree’s mismanagement 
had been suffered to go to ruin. When Mr. Elphinstone 
argued, that liis Highness’s attein])t to interfere was subversive 
of the British alliances with both stites, our influence having 


* A Hindoo festival* Vide Hunter’s Hindoostanec Dictionary. 
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been instrumental in producing the existing arrangements at 
the court of Brodera, under authority acquired by treaties with 
the Gykwar, which the subsequent treaty of Bassein had for- 
mally recognised; the argument seemed to make little im- 
pression, and produced no relaxation in the activity with which 
the intrigues were carried on. In October, Mr. Elphinstone 
liad confined hiniself to the recpiest, that (iungadhur Sastree 
should be dismissed, since no good seemed likely to result from 
protracting an amicable negotiation with a jmrty, whom it was 
endeavoured at the same time, by secret intrigue, to undemiiiie 
and remove from office. However, at the Sastree's own request, 
he refrained from insisting on this point. Gungadhur, it seems, 
was himself unwilling to break off the nc'gotiation, having still 
hopes of effecting an amiciible compromise by delay ; and he had 
been rtJievc;d from any fear in rcsjKict to the ri?snlt of the in- 
trigues at Brodera, by Seeta-Bam's being subji>eted to further 
restraint, at the suggestion of the English Besident at the court 
of the ( iykivar. But in J'cjbruary, when it became evident to 
Mr. lUphinstone, that the negotiation must coftic to nothing 
if conducted in the manner it had been, and the arrival of the 
second agent from Seeta-Bain show’cd the; increased and alarm- 
ing vigour with which the intrigues Mere still ])ursued, he 
distinctly informed the l*cshM'a’s government, that, unless the 
right which had been asserted to interfere in the internal ad- 
ministration of the (xykM’ar’s affairs were formally renounc*€jd, 
the Peshwa must not cxpecjt the British government to arbitrate, 
or assist in enforcing his claims u|K)n that state. At the same 
time, he demanded that the two agents of Seeta-Bam should 
either be delivered up, or at least discountenanced and dis- 
missed as offenders and conspirators against the established 
government of the Gykwar principality; giving notice also, that 
unless the latter demands were complied with, he would break 
off* the negotiation altogether, and the Sastree must return to 
Brodera by the end of March. As Bajee Bao was not disposed 
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to make any renunciation of his asserted right, the negotiations, 
as far as the British Resident was concerned, were dropped on 
this ground, which was again most fully explained on the first 
day of the following month.* Giiiigadhiir was likewise recalled, 
and instructed to prepare for his (]e])arture ; but he was not 
forbid<len to enter into a private negotiation for the settlement 
of the matter, without the particij)ation ol* tlit^ British govern- 
ment, if he saw a favourable opportunity, and could effe<rt it 
within a reasonable time. 


The bringing of matti^rs so suildenly to this issue completely 
dis<;onccrted Bajt^e Rao and his council ; for the Peshwa’s go- 
vernimmt was in no condition to enforce any part of his claims, 
exc(‘])t by means of the British ; and the main-s]>ring of his 
intrigues with tlu* fa<*tion ojiposcd to (iungadhur was, the; hojK‘ 
lield out to them of granting in their favour better terms of 
setllemeut than (iungadlmr could obtain by our arbitration. 
The Resident having now made tlu‘ Peshwa’s abandonment of 
all ]>retension of right to interft.*re w'ith the; (iykwar a. condition 
of his exerting llu; British influence to obtain any thing from 
the present ministry of Brodera, while Bajcc; Rao firmly jKU'sisted 
in the resolution not to renounce the pretcmsioii, the other 
party had the decided advantagt* ; for he was at lii)erty either 
to join in insisting on the renuncijition as a ])r(;lini inary, and 
thus evadt; jjayment of any thing ; or, by tendering a ])ro- 
position for a se])arate adjustment on moderate terms, to save 
Bajee Rao from the supposed humiliation ol* jmblicly conceding 
the right to inierfert;. Kvery dc*vice was ])ut in j>ractice to 
induce Mr. Elphinstone to abandon this ground; but having 
once assumed it, and l)eing sensible that, with a view to the 
maintenance of our existing influence; and relations with the 
Gykwar, the right of a third power to int(*rfere could on no 
account whatever be recognised, it was of course impossible to 
recede. The consequence was, that Bajee Rao and Trimbukjee 

1 . 
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immediately ehaxiged thehr behaviour towards the envoys and 
ROW endeavoured by every art to win him over, and to induce 
him to remain at the durbar, notwithstanding liis recal. In this 
object they were successful. They commenced by opening a 
negotiation with every appearance of cordiality, the objecit of 
which was, to compromise the whole of the PCishwa’s claims 
past and to come, by the cession of territory yielding a revenue 
of seven lack of rupees. This mode of adjustment was sug- 
gested by the Sastree himselfj in order to flatter Baiee Rao’s 
known eagerness for the extension of his j)ersonal dominions ; 
and certainly it was the most favourable one for the Gykwar 
interests that could jiossibly be made ; for, besides arrears, the 
annual tribute claimed, amounted, including the commutation 
for military service, to upwards of twenty-four lack. Halving 
this adjustment very much at heart, the Sastree n^solved to stay 
and pursue the negotiation, without the partici})ation of tlio 
British resident at Poona. Had there been occasion to refer to 
him, Mr. Elphinstone was of course prepared to resume the 
ground he had before made his stand upon ; but so long as the 
treaty could be carried on without such a reference, he saw no 
objection to letting it take its own course*. 

In this manner passed the month of March, witliout the dis- 
missal of the Sastree. The negotiation continued 0]x;n through 
the whole of April; in the course of which month, ih) effort 
w*as sparc^d to win him over to the interests of the Poona coilrt. 
I'he Peshwa's sister-in-law was offered to his son in marriage, 
and the chief ministry of the Pt^shwa’s affairs, that is to s«iy, the 
situation held by Suda-Sheeo-Bhao- Mankeshur, w*as tendered 
to his acceptance. There can be no doubt tliat he was dazzled 
by these offers, and not only gave a favourable ear to them, but 
contracted a degree of intimacy with Trimbukjee, through whom 
they were made, which was very unusual amongst natives of 
rank, and, considering the previous animosity on both sides. 
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iftther extraordinary. In the month of May, Bajee Bao came 
to a determination to commence a series of pilgrimages, whereof 
the first was to be to Nassick near the source of the Godayeree.. 
The negotiation for the mtarriage was at tliis time in a state of 
so much forwardness, as to induce the Pcshwa to take his family 
with him to Nassick, and to make prei)arations to have the 
ceremony jierformcd at tliat place ; and in this idea the jouniey 
was commenced in May. In tlic mean time, however, Gun- 
gadhur had referred the projjosed compromise of the claim on 
the Gykwar to Futtch Singli, the representative of ^Vnund Kao, 
on whose part he rather uiiex|>ectedly met with a decided re- 
pugnance to a territorial cicssion of any extent, however limited. 
Tn the hojie of surmounting this difficulty, he tlid not candidly 
expkiin it to the Pi^shwa's government, but commenced a series 
of evasions for the j)urj)ose of gaining time. He also put oft* 
the mari'iage on various pretexts, not wishing it to take place, 
unless the adjustment was likewise effected, which he daily 
found it more difficult to accomplish, ^'his conduct had the 
ap])earance of slight ; and the Sastree having refused to suffer 
his wife to visit tin? wile of Kajee Kao, on the ground of the 
notorious lit^entiousness that prevailed in the palace of the 
Peshwii, all tliese circumstmices, superadded to the; disappoint- 
ment of failing to gain over a man so eagerly courted, produced 
a second change of disposition towards liim, and revived the 
hatred that before subsisted in an aggravaUnl degree, and with 
the further stimulus of personal pique for a j)rivate injury. 
Trimbukjee began to feel that he had committed liis master in 
the matter of the marriage ; to break off which, after the famihes 
had l)een brought to Nassick for the purj)ose, and after all the 
publicity of pre])aration, would bring ignominy on the head 
of the Mahratta nation. Bajee Kao, who was naturally of a 
suspicious and resentful temiier, seems firom tliis time to have 
vowed revenge, and found in his favourite a most willing in- 
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strument. A plan was accordingly laid for the assassination of 
the Sastree, and prosecuted with a depth of dissimulation, which 
astonished even Mahratta duplicity. The terms of intimacy 
that subsisted between Trimbukjee Dainglia, and the object 
of this plot had grown so extremely familiar, while matters were 
running smoothly on, that the former, in an unguarded moment 
of friendly conversation, acknowledgetl, that during their pre- 
vious differences, he had resolved upon the other’s destruction, 
and had even planned his death, in case he htid taken his dis- 
missal when Mr. Klpliinstone began to press it. 'Phis had b(?cn 
eommunicatcid by the Sjistree to Mr. El])hinstone during the 
journey to Nassick, and doubtless w’as enough to have put him 
on his guard, by showing the c;har{icttM’ of the man he had to 
deal with. Yet such was the art with which both Trimbukjee* 
and liis master cron tinned their intc‘reourse with him to the last, 
that although his destruction was meditated more than a month 


IxTore it was jmt into execution, their victim newer sus])ected 
any crhaiige of sentiment towards himscrlf. AV'^hen the Nassick 
pilgrimagtr was acrcroinjjlished, her assented with the utmost con- 
fidence to Trim bilk jee's suggerstion of ]>rocei*diiig to Tundur|)Oor 
on the? IJliecmia with a smaller ecjuijiage, and sent the grc'atcrr 
part of his escort, and half the establishmc'nt of the mission, to 
wait his return at Poona. Particular anxiety was shown, that 
Jiapoo jVfyral, a jienetrating wary Mahratta, who had been 
associated with the Sastree in the mission, though in n subor- 
dinate chameter, should not accrompany the crourt tolhiiidurpoor ; 
but this was attributed to some personal disliker, sii])])osed to lx* 
entertained against him, rather than to ferar of his jirudence and 
foresight. It was a more imjxirtant jioint to keirp Mr. Id- 
phinstonc*, who had attended the P('*shwa as far as N assick, from 
proceeding fiirther ; but the resident needed no more, than 
to find that his attendance was not dc*sired. W'hile, therefore, 
the Pt:shwa continued his route to Pundurpoor, this gentleman 
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took the opportunity of visiting the more venerable remains of 
EUora, to which the caprice of modern superstition did not 
attach an equal sanctity. 

About the end of June or the beginning of Jidy, Bajee Bao 
and Triinbukjee set ort* from Nassick, taking the devoted Sastree 
in tlujir train. It was given out, as upon certain information 
received from several quarters, ]>arti(*ularly Irom Nag|>oor whence 
an agent had arrived, that a design had bt'cn formed against lh(j 
Peshwa's life, and tliat Patan assassins had been engaged at 
H ydcn*abad for the ]3urposc.‘, wlio were on their way to executo 
their <H)mniission. Parade was niadti of every possible ])reeaulioTi 
against this imaginary <langcr. Access to Bajee Bao becaimr 
mor(i and more difhcult : and lie lrav(*lled, quite contrary to his 
usual ])raclie(% surrounded by armed attendants. AMieii the* 
(xmrt arrivc'd at Piinduqioor, tht*se }>recautions w’ere further 



Bunlojee, had lH*en again admitted to favour, and had come to 
Ihnuliiipoor escorted by one of Trimbukj(.‘e's p<*oj)le. lie com- 
jilained of tliis, but had yet iio suspicion of the tiesigns against 
himself. On the 14th July, the Sastree had been at an enter- 
taiiiiiK'iil given to tlu? Peshwa. On his return at night, feeling 
indisjjosed, he gave orders, that any one who should come W'ith 
an invitation to go to the ttnnjile, should Ik; told that he was 
unw'ell, and unable to attend. One TAiehmun Punt came witli 
such an invitation from Triinbukjee, and r(;turn(;d with tliat 
ans\ver. The message w’as repeated, witli notice, that as the 
Peshwa himself w'as going in tlie morning, tlie crowd had retired, 
and he had bett(;r come immediately with a small retinue. The 
Sastree, still fet;ling unwell, refust;d a second time, but sent two 
of his suite in his jilace. On their arrival, Trimbukjee, wlio w^as 
waiting at the temple, said to one of them (Boujee Alahratta), 
“ I have twice sent notice to the Sastree that he held btjtter 
“ come to prayers now, but he refuses. I wish you would again 
« try to persuade him.” Boujee accordingly returned, and 
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Gungadhur Sastree, fearing, he might offend Trimbukjee by a 
third refusal, set off with only seven unarmed attendants. On 
their way inquiries were overheard in a whispering tone, “ which 
“ is the Sastree ?” His attendants, in answer, pointed to the 
person that wore the necklace. Tliis did not attract particular 
notice, having passed in the confusion of a crowd. Arrived at 
the temple, the Sastree j^erformed his devotions, and continued 
some time in talk with Trimbukjee. On his rciturn, he left 
three of his seven attendants, with an old family ]>riest, ivhom 
he met at the temple, and walked back, escorted by a jjarty of 
Trimbukjec’s sepoys. He had' not gone far, uhen three pciople 
came running up from beliind, calling out to make room, and 
flourishing what sinuued to be the twisted cloths used in ch^aring 
the way. On coming near the Sastree, one of them struck him 
from behind, and the blow provccl to have l)een given 'with a 
sword. Others clos<;d in from the front, and in an instant 
despatched him, ^vounding and ])utting to flight his four at- 
tendants. The Gooroo*f who was following from the tempU‘ 
with the other three, came up wdiile the flambeaux which had 
been thrown aw'ay werc^ still smoking, and found the l>o<ly 
shockingly mangled. They had m<?t five men with drawn 
sw'ords running back to the temple, w^here tht^y had left 'J^rini- 
bukjee just before they drew near to the spot. Indeed, there 
could be no tloubt that Trimbukjee had contrived and super- 
intended the assassination. His conduct, when ap])li(ri to next 
day by the Sastree’s people, w'ho demanded an investigation for 
th<* tliscovery of the murderers, suflituently eriiujcd his guilt. 
He said it was impossible to discover upon whom to fix suspicion, 
for the Sastree had many enemies, as for instance, Seeta-Ilam, 
wdio was under restraint at Urodera, and Kanojee, one of the 
Gykwar family confined by the English in the Carnatic^ avoiding, 
however, the least mention of Burdojee and Bhugwunt, though 


* Family priest. 
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the former was knowTi to be at Pumlurjioor at the time. The 
Sastrec’s people got leave next tlay to return to I’oona, where 
the rest of the mission Avas with Bapoo Myral; and it was 
intimated to tlunn, that there was no necessity for their again 
approaching either the Peshwa's or Trimbukjee's cpiartcrs. In 
the mean time, Bajee Bao, who heard of the murder the night 
of its oeeiirrenee, redoubled tlu' j>recautions for his personal 
safety. T rimbukjee too never went out without a strong guard ; 
both evidently a])prehensive ol' retaliation. Xot only was no 
invt^stigation sc^t on loot, but the matter was jirohibited to be 
talked of; and spies Aver(‘ emjdoyed to give notice of such as 
offended in this respc'ct, who w(‘rt‘ apprehended undm* Trim- 
bukjee's authority. BurdojtH* and Blnigwunt caint* openly to 
Poona, A\lu.*re they lived without pri\acy or conceahnenl. 

At'iUi these events, the month of July 1815 was brought to 
a close. The ju‘oeee<lings instituted on the part of the British 
( loviTiiment, in eonsetpienct* of this murderous outrage, will 
furnish the contents of a separate crliapter. 
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1815. AUGU??T TO JDlTCLr.KJE!:* 

rJ- — liJs resolves— returns to Poouii - • ^ I * " — 

tlt’uju.iuis audience — presents a ineuioJi:! -^1;. , > ;■ i ‘ ' — tails sul>- 

Tsidiiiry force from frontier — LuVjce llu.o lu jM-.a*!' — e\a<lesi receiving 

it— (iykwar niiision t!nv:?:c — cHcnipts to screen 'i liuibukjce- -Hyderabad 
force luil.d Id — < .i'. ? cd and refused — iustiuctions arrive— second 

nieu:; . ‘ 1 i!.: i. ' , ..i; kI of 'rrimbukjec’s surrender — rebhvwVs irresolution 
— sei/.uvc! ul‘ I rlkiibi:] jee and surrender— reflections — effect in Cluzcriit* 

Mr. Ei.i'iriNSTONK wasatEUora, when he heard of the Sas- 
ti'Cc’s violent death, and of the suspicions attacliing upon 'J Vim- 
bukjee, though the circumstances were transuiitt(;d onlv by 
vague and indistinct rejjort. He immediately saw the ne- 
c^sity of tiiking a dcciided j>art. U’he deceased was the avowed 
minister of an ally of the llritish Goverrmient, who hud com<^ to 
a friendly court under the security of a specrial guarantee, tor the 
purpose of assisting at an adjustment, w’hich that gi)veriiment 
had undertaken and been called u])Ou to make. Therelbre, 
although the British Goveinnient was no further a pai’ty to the 
negotiation, in wliich he had latterly bi‘(‘n concern<Hl, than is 
injplied in his having entered ujioii it with tlu! knowledge and 
tacit consent of the British representative, still nothing had 
occurred to annul the personal guarantee, on. the security of 
which the Gykw’ar minister had ventured within the precincts 
of the Poona court. Under this impre.ssion, Mr. Elphinstone 
no sooner heard of the manner of his deaths than he addressed 
a letter to the P^shwa, expressive of his concern at the event. 
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and demanding a rigorous investigation, with a view to the speedy 
detection and punishment of the murderers ; he at the same tium 
forwarded the intelligence to the Governor-General, soliriting 
special instructions for his guidance in every possible event ; and 
esqiressing his intention, in the interim, to hasten back to Poona, 
and, if his examination of the Sastree’s people should fix the guilt 
on Trimbukjee, and it should be found inexpedient to wait the 
arrival of instructions, immediately to accuse that favourite, and 
demand of the P^shwa his arrest and trial, in vindication of the 
insult offered to the llritish name and authority. . He did not 
think it necessary or advisable to travel out of his way, in order 
to fix upon llajee Ilao himself a charge of })arlicipation ; con-, 
ceiving it more prudent, and, at the same time, quite as c^ffectual 
for the sake of example, that the jirince's minister and favourite 
the adviser and instrument of the act, should be visited with the 
entire responsibility. Having formed tliis resolution, and called 
back the subsidiary force from Jalna, where it was then can- 
toned, to Seroor, in order to be prepared for the worst, the 
Resident directed his assistant, who had remained behind at 
Poona, to offor his unqualified protection to the remaindc?r of the 
Gykwar mission, and even, if it should be necessary', to announce 
a rupture of the subsisting alliance with the Peshwa, as the con- 
sequence of any further attempt at violation. He tlu?n set off 
direct for Poona, where he anivcnl on the (ith of August. On 
the routcj, he met groups of jnlgrims returning from Pundur- 
poor, all of whom agrec^l in giving the same fic<;ount of the 
transaction, and in ascribing the per)ietration of it to Trimbuk- 
jee. The Sastree wns a llrahmin * of the highest caste, and of 
great reputation for sanctity of character ; the mannc*r of his 
death, therefore, in a holy city, in the midst of a pilgrimage, at 

* For some account of the sacrilegious horror, withr which the Hindoos regard 
the murder of a Brahmin, the European reader is referred to the narrative of Ncrayun 
Rao’s murder by his uncle llagoonath, contained in Forbes* Oriental Memoins. 
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ti^ch myriads were colleeted, and in the very precincts of the 
temple of their resort, had inflamed the superstitious minds of 
all who witnessed it with more than ordinary horror and de- 
testation of the crime. Hetuniing to their homes in every 
direction, they communicated their feeling wherever they went, 
till it became the general sentiment of the Mahratta nation and 
Hindoo sect, to a degree quite unusual in a country, where the 
means of diffusing information are so limited. Arrived at 
Poona, Mr. Elphinstone made a very particular examination of 
the Sastree’s people, and of every one likely to afford evidence 
or information. The result was, the clear estahlishment of the 
facts and circumstances above related ; and the evidence was so 
minute and consistent in all. its parts, as not to leave a shadow 
of doubt in respect to Trimbukje^e's direett participation and 
actual superin tendance of the assassination. 

Mean time, Trimbukjec and bis master had augurtd from 
the resident’s demand of investigation, as well as from the pro- 
tection afforded to the remainder of the Gykwar mission, and 
the whole conduct of Mr. Elphinstone, that it was his resolution 
to take a decided course in the matter of the Sastree’s murder. 
Both were consequently in the utmost alarm and suspense 
respc<rting his intentions, and began immediately to raise troo]>s, 
and take every possible precaution for their personal safety. 
Trimbukjee hurried home to Poona, wlien^ he arrivetl on tlur 
7th August at night. One of liis ])ersonal adherents, who had 
charge of the city in his absence, had waited on Air. Elphinstone 
in the course of the day, apparently to sound his intentions ; 
but on being directly questioned as to what investigation had 
taken place, and how it w'as that Bhugw unt Bao and Burdojee 
were living at large, he was confused, and could give no answer. 
The Pt^shwa himself entered Poona on the 9th by stealth, under 
cover of the night, in a close palanquin, without previous notice, 
without the troops being drawm out, or any one's going forth to 
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meet him. This was the more extraordintuy, becfaise it was 
the day of the Duhshina * festival, when money is |bcHintifUUy 
distributed among the Bralmiins, thousands of whom were col- 
lected for the purpose ; and the Pdshwas had never yet been 
known to fail of presiding at the largess. 

The whole city was in alarm at these unusual demonstrations. 
Hie rest of the Gykwar mission under Bapoo Myral were 
shunned by every one, and apparently regarded as victims 
already devoted to destruction. In vain were the utmost efforts 
made to quiet their fears. In this state of things, Mr. Blphin- 
stone saw the necessity of taking his inemmrcs without waiting 
the Cfovernor-Generars orders, whidi, at the earliest, could 
scarcely arrive in a month from that date; an interval that 
would have allowed Trimbukjee to complete his preparations, 
and to remove, intimidate, or cut off the witnesses, and must 
infallibly have driven the P6shwa to make common cause with 
his minister; since, while the suspense continued, they botli 
had common fears. On the 11th August, therefore, the re- 
sident demanded an audience, which was refused on the ground 
of indisposition. The demand was rciicated next day, and 
evaded on the pretext, that an infant daughter liad died, which 
rendered his highness irapiuc for three days. Unable longer to 
brook these subterfuges, especially as liis object w^as to remove 
the cause of them, by relieving Bajee Bao from his state of 
**BU8pense and personal alarm, he resolved to send a written note, 
which he had drawm out to be presented at tlie audience, in 
case one could have been procured. The paiier was sent to 
Suda Shecoo Bhao, the usual channel of commiuiication before 
Tiimbukjee’s late appointment; but he declined to present it, 
as dkl every other minister that was applied to. At last Mr. 
Elfdiinstone resolved to send his Moonshee with it openly, but 


* For an account of this festirel, see SootUWartng. 
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^ meanfl of gettiag it 4^hiwed were dtiU iinsiiooessfiil. Twn 
people came, however, on the P^shwa’s part, apparently to 
sound the resident as to its contents. He accordingly opened 
himself so far as to let it be seen, that the paper only .afl^cted 
Trimbukjee, and that Bajee Rao was not personally involved in 
the charge, and would be so only in the event of his continuing 
to countenance and support that favourite. After this cat- 
(danation, the written paper ♦ obtained a reception on the 16th 
August. It began with expressing a conviction, that the P6shwa 
must have l>een deinrous of revenging the foul murder of a 
fiireign minister and a Brahmin like himself, had his ministers 
snifered the truth to reach his ears ; but as it was evident they 
had not done so, and, under the circumstances, could not be 
expected so to do, it had become necessaiy that it should reach 
his highness through an unbiassed channel, on which account 
the British resident addressed him ujion the matter. The 
memorial proceeded to charge Trimbukje>e with direct par- 
ticipation in the murder of Guiigadhur Sastree, showing how 
the universal voice of the nation marked him out as the guilty 
person, while the circumstances of the transaction, his uniform 
conduct before and after it, his suppression of all investigation, 
even after it had been demanded by the British resident, and 
his actual encouragement of those, who would otherwise have 
been objects of suspicion, brought the charge borne to him in 


* Tliose who would ascertain the real merits of Indian diplomacy, and would 
{lossess theuuelves of tlie secret necessary to those employed in such negotinl^OJU^ 
ibr bufiling the arts, deceptions, and subterfuges -of the ti’cachcrous Mahratta and 
wily Bralmiin, should obluln the perusal of Mr. Elphinstonc’s unassuming aeponnt 
of his part in these negotiations, in the record of his original corra»pondence«wiui 
the Indian government. It is to be hoped tliese valuable papers will not be for ever 
withheld from poiblic curiosity. The whole of tlie account here given of theJPpooa 
afiuirs is but a meagre abstract of that correspondence. Mr. Elphinstonc’s letter of 
the 16 th of August, on that pait of the transactions now detailing, is perhaps as 
interesting a document as ever fbunid itk way into a record-office. 
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tlie dearest and ittOBt iindeniidiie manner. After reea|lit«daUiig 
file it thus continued : — •* On all these groundse l declare 

** my conviction of Trimbukjcfe Dainglia’s guilt, I oall upoD 
** your highness to apprehend him, as wdl as Govind Bao Bur» 
**de 9 ee and Bhugwunt Bao Gyk'vrar, and to deposit diem in 
** such custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. £vei| 
** if your liighness is not fully convinced of* the guilt of these 
persons, it must be admitted, that there is sufiident ground 
** for confining them ; and I only ask of you to do so, until his 
** excellency the GovemorXxeneral and your highness diall have 
^ an opportunity of consulting on the subject. 1 have only to 
** add my desire, that this apprehension may be immediate. A 
** foreign ambassador has been murdered in the midst of your 
" highness’ court. A Brahmin has been massacred, almost in 
** the temple, during one of the greatest- solemnities of your 
“ religion ; and 1 must not conceal from your highness, that the 
** impunity of the perpetrators of tliis enormity has led to im- 
“ putations not to be tliought of against your liighness* govem- 
“ ment. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood of subh 
** insinuations than I am ; but 1 think it my duty to state them, 
“ that your highness may see the necessity of refuting calumnies 
“ so injurious to your reputation. I beg you also to observe, 
“ that while IViinbukjee remsdns at large, his situation enables 
“ him to commit further acts of rashness, wliich he may under- 
“ take on purpose to embroil your highness with the British 
“Government. He is at the head of the administration at 
“ Poona, and has troops at his command. He is likewise in 
charge of your liighness* districts, which are contiguous to the 
“ possessions of the British Government, the Nizam aoid the 
“ Gykwar ; ■ and, even though he sliould raise -n© public- dis- 
“ tUrbonCes there, I cannot but consider with Uneasiness and 
“ appr ehens ion, in what manner your highness* a£&iiu will -be 
“ conducted. For these leasons, it is absdliM^ly -necessaiy^ that 
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** immediate steps should be taken ; as your highness will be 
** held responsible by the Governor-General for any acts of 
“ violence, which Trimbukjee muy commit after this intimation. 
** I therefore again call on your highness to adopt the course 
“ which I have pointed out to you, as the only one wliich can 
“ restore confidence to the public ministers deputed to your 
“ court. They cannot otherwise enjoy the security necessaiQr 
“ to transact business with your highness ; nor can they with 
“ safety even reside in the city : and every body will be obliged 
“ to take such steps as he may deem necessary for liis own pro- 
“ tection. One consequence of this will be, an interruption 
“ of your communication with the British (iovernment, until 
“ the measure 1 have recommended shall be adopted. I beg 
“ that your highness's reply may be communicated through 
“ some person unconnected with Trimbukjee Oainglia.” The 
memorial concluded w'ith assuring his highness, that the British 
Government had no design whatever of interfering with the 
freedom of his choice of a successor to Trimbukjee, or with 
the independence of his intcnial administration; which the 
. Peshwa might perhaps have suspected was the ulterior object of 
this attack on his minister. 

Nothing could have been better adapted to work on Bajec 
Rao’s hopes and fears, and induce liim to screen himself by 
sacrificing his favourite, than this memorial. The subsidiary 
force marched into its cantonment at Seroor on the 17th of 
August. Mr. E]])hinstone hail taken the precaution of strength- 
ening the brigade of this force, wliich w’as regularly cantoned at 
Poona, by having anotlier battalion marched ii^ as if to relieve 
one of those composing the brigade. But as soon as the. me- 
morial was received, he suffered the relieved battalion to join 
the main body at Seroor, thinking such a display of confidence 
would have a good effect this time. 

The Peshwa was evidently embarrassed and irresolute. He 
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seiit a messenger to say that he was considering the memorial, 
and to propose a distant day for an interview. The resident 
^(eclared himself jiarticularly desirous of an audience, but in- 
iimated that he could not go to the palace, if he was to meet 
Trimbukjee there and at large. A day or two afterwards, a 
message came from the Peshwa, through Suda Shceoo Bhao, 
declaring that Bajee Ilao believed Trimbukjee innocent, but tliat 
if Mr. Elphinstone woidd undertake to prove the three distinct 
invitations, he u^ould have him arrestc'd. That gentleman at 
once closed with the proposal ; but, though he did not cease to 
press the execution of the Pdshwa’s part of this offer, it \ras 
perpetually evaded. The excuse set uj) by Trimbukjee for not 
ordering an immediate investigation on the night of the murder, 
was, that he was so busy sweeping the temple, that he did not 
hear of it in tiine. Pie thus admitted his having been at the 
spot, whence the iissassins issued, and to which thc^y were seen 
to return after the act was perpetrated. 

During this discussion, the situation of Bapoo Myral and 
the rest of the Gyk^var mission Iwcanie very c’riti(?al. Mr. 
Elphinstone had, some days bc'forc, advised their coming and 
encamping close by the residency ; but Burdojec and Trim- 
bukjee had been tampering with the escort, and hsul giiined 
over the greater part, so that a strict watch was set on all their 
motions. On pretence of sending off the Sastree's children and 
family, the whole w(‘re marched a little way out of the city 
without disturbance ; but when it wjis proposeel to move next 
morning to the' residency, the escort broke out into open mutiny, 
aild, under the pretext of demanding an advance of pay, sur- 
rounded Bapoo Myral and his peojde in such a manner, that 
escape was impossible. The difficulty of their ,j)osi lion was ma^- 
hifyst; but to have attempted a rescue by the British troops at 
Poona, would infallibly have produced the massacre of the whole ; 
— ^thc' exOute of some disturbance being all that was ne^ed to 

N 
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bring matters to this extremity.. He contented himself, th^MH 
fore, with sending his gtxarantee of what money . Bapoo Myrsl 
might promise ; and, with tliis security, the latter was enabled 
to win over half tlie mutineers, and to get quit of the other hatf 
^thout bloodshed. The arraiigement, however, cost a lack and 
a quarter, which was advanced by the resident in bills bn the 
Gykwar treasury. 

On the ^Oth August, hearing that the levy of troops was 
going on with increased activity, Mr. Elphinstone remonstrated* 
declaring, that if this measure were not discontinued, he should 
be obliged to call in tlie subsidiary force to Poona, and take 
such measures for his own security, and for the interests of his 
government, as must lead to a rupture. In reply, a bullying 
message was received, stating, that however desirous the 
P^.shwa was to prescrire the alliance, the person accused in this 
case was one of the greatest consc(|uence, having 10,000 horse 
and 5000 foot at his devotion, besides fifty or sixty forts, and a 
territory yielding seventy-five lack of rupees ; that therefore it 
was necessary to proceed with caution, as tliere were many .dif- 
ficulties in the way of the course recommended by the rcssident. 
Direct attempts were at the same time made to intimidate and 
buy off the witnesses, whose evidence was known to constitute 
the proof possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. A further message 
was sent, declaring it not to be conformable even to Engliah 
law to imprison before conviction ; and that as yet no proof hod 
been offered, that the assassins were in Trimbukjee's service^ Of/ 
otherwise connected with him. These, and other argumenta 
verbally adduced* were answered at length in a written cosna- 
munication, the matter of which it would be superfluous to 
detail 

In the mean time, the indications of an intentimi* <m the 
part ofBajeeBaix either to make common cause with the; 
favourite, or to abet his flight into the country, where, under 
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ptetext oi rebelBon, he might place the resoureetr of Ihe 
Fdona state in direcst hostility to the British Government, were 
^liirowing daily rtiore strong and conclusive. Mr. Elphiiistone in 
^cmsequence applied to have the Hyderabad force marched 
jfrom the valley of Berar to J^lna, where it might be in readiness 
to act according to occasion. This application was nearly simul- 
taneous with Mr. Russell’s recall of that force to Hyderabad, for 
the settk»ment of the disturbance then excited by the princes. 
Hoping, however, that nothing serious would arise; at that court, 
the resident at Poona rej)eated his request for a light force at 
least, to take uj) the pursuit, in case Trimbukjec should fly 
befcae (Colonel L. Smith, the commandant of the Poona sub- 
sidiary force. The Hyderabad, commotion having subsided 
altogether in the interim, the whole of (Colonel Doveton’s army 
moved upon JAlna at this re(}uisition. 

During the remainder of August, attcmi>ts were made by 
the P^shwa to induct; the resident to forego his demand of 
Trimbukjcxj’s arrest, by the ofll;r of several expetlients, none of 
which went further, than that the accused shoidd absent himself 
from court and from Poona, jmnding the judicial investigation of 
his guilt or innocence, and lose his office. Of course none of 
these offers could be listened to; but he w'aited with some 
anxiety the recei])t of the first orders on the subject from the 
Governor-General, before taking any farther step. Those orders 
arrived on the 1st of Scptemlmr. They had been made oict im- 
mediately on receijit of the first intelligence of the murder, 
which had been despatched from .Ellora about the; entl of July, 
and had reached the Marquess of Hastings at F uttehgurh, in the 
middle of August. His J^-ordship's instructions, assuming that 
there would be found sufficient evidence to fix the crime on 
Tiimbukjee, had provided specifically for every possible case of 
hw surrender, or support by his master. In the event of his 
bettig delivered up for trial and imnishment at the resident's 
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^80qui8itio% the Bridsli fepresentative was authorised to 
Mfy the P^hwa, if necessary* wilhi an assurance that thel^ 
of the offender was not sought by the British GovemineiKt, 
and that perpetual confinement would be the utmost severity 
eaercised. But, in the event of that princess refusing to bring 
his lavourite to trial, or .of his affecting to consent to an in» 
vestigation, and taking underhand means to . render it nugatory, 
or of his refusing to deliver him up to punishment after the 
establishment of his guilt, Bajee Bao was to be held distinctly 
and personally responsible ibr the act : so, likewise, if he should 
abet Trimbukjee's escape from Poona, in order to raise Uie 
country, unless tlie flight should l)e attended with such circum- 
stances as should acquit his Highness of any knowledge or 
participation. In the event of this rcsponsibibty being incurred, 
all communication was to be stopped, and preparations made to 
secure his person, or at least to prevent liis leaving the capital ; 
but extreme measures were not to Ihj resorted to, unless it 
should be hazardous to delay, or al>solutely necessaiy to antici- 
pate his Highness's designs. A letter was addressed to the 
P^hwa himself by the Governor-General, in further support of 
the liesident's proceedings, which it ivas left to liis discretion to 
jnresent or not as he might deem expedient. 

Thus assured of the Govemor-Generars unquaUfied support 
in the course he had adopted uiron his own judgment, Mr. 
Clphinstone prejxired a second memorial, which he delivered on 
the 4th of September, together with the Marquees of Hastings' 
letter. This memorial began by setting forth the tenor of the 
instructions just received, and declaring Bajee Bao to haare 
already incurred the resjmnsibility adverted to in tlie Ch>veriiaar-’ 
General’s letter, by systematic neglect of aU investigation, and 
by evasion of the demand for the arrest of Trimbui|ee pnoi' 
paratory to his trial and punishment : it proceeded to requine 
the immediate delivery of Trimbul^eo to the British Govemr 
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Wfoati aOeging his iiatructtonsto waxrmt the demand of ca{atal 
fiunishment'; but^ out of regard for his Highness, and becaiuie 
he '(the resident) thought the expression of his Highnese^s 
anxiety might yet prevail with the Governor-General to sjxuie 
his life^ he should be contented with his delivery, until the 
receipt cH further orders. The memorial wont on to declare the 
alternative of a refusal of this demand to be, a suspension of idl 
communication, and the calling in of tlie troops to Poona, where 
Mr. Elphinstoiie stated his intention still to remain, until he 
should be made acquainted with the ulterior wishes of the 
(iovemor-General, unless an attempt on the jiart of his High- 
ness to leave Poona, or the continued levy of troops by liis 
Highness, should render active hostility necessary in the interim. 

Up to this time, Mr.. Elphinstone had contented himsdf 
with demanding tliat the Pc^shwa. should himself* hold Trimbuk- 
jee in restraint, until his trial should take place, as had been 
offercnl by Bajee Rao himself. The advance of this demand to 
that of the unqualified surrender of the accused to the British 
Government had become absolutely necessary: for, with the 
disposition evinced by the Poona prince, it was evident that any 
investigation, wlii<.‘li might now lie set on foot by his authority, 
would Ixj the merest mockery in the world. J.t W'as most for- 
tunate, that the Ciovernor-GeneraVs instructions, warranting 
such an advance of demand, arrived at the piarticular juncture; 
for Bajee Rao w'as still evidently hesitating between the sur- 
render of his favourite and the riqiture of the alliance ; and the 
obloquy attending the former alternative seemed to liave by far 
the most weight with him. At one time he had resolved to 
make common cause with Trimbukjecj, and relays of horses had 
been jilaced for their joint flight from the capital ; from which 
course he was dissuaded only by Cfokla, a southern jageerdar, and 
mse of the best military *V>fiicers in his service. The second 
memorial of the 4th of September, with the Govenuur-General^s 
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Ibuiid -tlie Bderlvifs; estate of raspenae ^^and it wm 

fiifther dconttmikicated, on the part of the Beudent, that unless 
TKimhukjee should be seized in tlie course of the^fi>llowing daj^ 
the alternative thieatened would be resorted to. His eyes seem 
to have been opened by this communication to the real danger 
of Mb' situation. Nearly the whole of the night of the 4th oi' 
September was spent in consultation witli the Bh^o, Gokla, and 
another person high in confidence, viz. Balooba, dewan of the 
Vinshor jageerdar. On the following morning the BhAo was 
sent with a message, that his Highness would confine Trim- 
bolgee, on the condition that neither liis life nor his surrender 
should be demanded. Mr. Elpliinstone returned for answer, 
that he could hear nothing until the ofibnder was seized. How> 
ever, he thought it right to explain to J^be BhAo, that he con- 
ceived the surrender of Trimbukjee to* the British (iovemment, 
and of Burdojec and Bhugwunt to that of Uie Gykwar, would 
satisfy all parties, and set the wliolc affair at rest ; that no ad- 
vantage would be taken of any disclosures by Trimbukjt'c after 
his conftnement, and that the investigation should be urged no 
further, lliese assurances seemed to be necessary to quiet 
Bajee llao’s personal apprehensions. The result' of the con- 
ference was reported by the Bhao, the same morning, and the 
whole of this day also was spent in consultation. In the flight, 
it was resolved to send Trimbukjc« to a hill fort, and the se- 
lection being left to him, he was sent off to M^isuntgurh, under 
an escort of 200 Arabs and a Ixidy of horse. The BliAo next 
morning waited upon the Besident, to acquaint him with wlmt 
had been done, and to request that the Gykwar negotiation 
mi^t be re-opened, and every thing go on as before. Mr. 
Elphinstone declared, that now Trimbukjee was in confinement, 
the Pdshwa must be answerable that he did not escape or cneate' 
disturbances i but that, before the natter could be considered 
a&aettled, he must be actually given up to the British Govern- 
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ment, according to tlie demand made and the ineseat inatrnibw 
dons of Ids own court, for that he daily expected fortihar <MdevB,r 
in answer to subsequent communications, those now acted ttpcMi 
having been issued before the late evasive conduct of 1^ 
Highness was known ; and he could not answer for what the^ 
next might contain: that, when received, he should be obl^^ed' 
to obey them to the letter, however injurious to hisHighnessV 
interests, unless the present demand should have been complied- 
with in the interim ; in which case, he should of course suqiend 
their execution, till the Governor-General was iniormed of the 
compliance with his first demand. The confinement of Trim^' 
bukjec w’^as believed throughout Poona to be a mere device to 
gain time ; and the mode of it, together with the continuance- 
in office of all his adlierj^ts, confirmed this impression. 

The £h^ returned bn the 7th of September, with an 
endeavour, by working on Mr. Elphinstone’s feelings, to induce 
him to forego the demand for the delivery of Trimhukjcje’s’ 
person. He claimed himself the merit of having induced the’ 
Peshwa to confine that favourite, stating that he had succeeded' 
only by engaging personally tliat this would satisfy the British 
Hesident. If, therefore, the further demand were still persisted 
in, he was himself in a dilemma, from which poison alone could 
extricate him. It was liardly credible, that, knowing his senti- 
ments and resolutions so fully as the Bh^o must have done, he 
would HO have pledged himself ; but it w^as resolved, at aU events, 
not to recede. The attempt was repeated next day with the 
same ill success : ,yet the Bhao survived his difficulties. Secret 
intrigues were also set on foot tlirough every medium likely to 
have influence at tfie British Residency ; but threats, entreaties, 
and persuasions were alike ineffectual. Levies of horse aUd foot 
werer^iill making every where ; and positive information was ‘ 
romMved, that it was the P^shwa’s intention to fly to the fort of 
Wye^ and there raise the standard of the Mahratta empire. Mr. 
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ilie main body of the sub^diary force from Seroor, and 
the P^shwa ' notice of his having done so. This produced a 
message of resmonstrance- throngh the Bhdo, which was answered 
in such terms, as seemed most likely to fix the P^shwa’s wavering 
resolutions for the sacrifice of Trimbukjee. His surrender, it 
was announced, would be all the satisfaction exjiectcd ; for that, 
except perhaps some atonement to the Oykwar for the murder 
of liis minister, nothing further would be demanded by tlie 
British Government; that one word from his Highness now 
could accomplish this : but, if he hesitated much longer, or 
attempted to leave Poona, an amicable settlement would be no 
longer possible. While this message was on its ivay, the P^shwa 
had sent for Major Ford, an officer of the Company’s service, 
who had raised and disciplined a bi^gade of infantry for liis 
Highni^ss, as part of his contingent. On his arrival, he was left 
with Chimnajee, Bajee Kao’s brother, and More Dikshet, a 
minister who latterly had lK?en growing into favour. These, 
two consulted him on the best means of re-establishing the 
fimner terms of intercourse ; and on his recommending the 
delivery of Trimbukjee, as the only measure he could suggest, 
went with his advice into the next room, whence they brought 
his Highness* consent. The mode of his delivery was ac- 
coidingly arranged. A party of Major Ford's brigade was to 
bring him from Wusuntgurh, and the P6?hwa (as the Kesident 
was told next day) had no objection to a party of the Britiidi 
troops accompanying, but this w'as declined. At the close of 
the conference with the Major, Bajee Kao appeared in jiersoii, 
and confirmed what the other two had agreed to, requiring Major 
Ford’s ^gagement, that the act of surrender should replace 
every thing on the former footing ; and that any fresh orders 
fix>m the Governor-General should be suspended, even shoedd 
arrive before he could a^uaint Mr. El^hinstone. 
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Punt, the manager of the brigade business at court, accompanied 
Major Ford to the Residency, and carried back thence the as- 
surance, that, on the delivery of Trimbukjee, every thing should 
revert to its former state ; and that, except perhaps some satisfac- 
tion to. the Gykwar, which must stUl be left to the Governor- 
General’s discretion, no further demand or proceeding should be 
instituted in consequencic of the Sastree's murder. 

On the 11th of Sc^ptember, 850 men of the brigade marched 
from Poona, under the command of Captain Hick; and on the 
19th they received charge of Trimbukjee; along with whom 
Rluigwunt Rao and (iovind Rao were delivered up at Poona, on 
the 25th; and next day the three prisoners were -sent down to 
Tanna fort in Salsette, under charge of a light battalion and a 
regiment of cavalry, from the subsidiary force. The main body 
of that force, under Colonel L. Smith, returned on the 29th to 
Sta’oor. 

Thus was accomplished, by'^ negotiation, without a rupture of 
the alliance, and entirely through the sj)irit, firmness, and diplo- 
matic ability of the Jlritish Representative, the; important object 
oj‘ vindicating the honour and reputiition of his nation, which had 
received the grossest insult, in the murder of an ambassador, 
negotiating under its guarantee of protection. The P^shwa had 
submitted to the humiliation of sacrificing his minister and 
favourite, in atonement for an act, which had evidently been 
committed with his concurrence and participation. He had in 
A'ain tried every artifice and subterfuge to avert or delay the 
moment of submission ; and when every attempt of this descrip- 
tion had been baffled by the firmness and vigilance opposed to 
him, there can be no doubt that his inclination was, rather to 
risk a rupture of the alliance, than to submit. Rut his own 
gpod sense, and the rejiresentation of the Sirdars in wdiom he 
placed his principal trust, satisfied him of the present insuf- 
ficiency of his means to cope single-handed with the British 

o 
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power. It was evident, however, that henceforward we had 
notliing to expect but rancorous and malignant hate ; and that 
the same fear, which had produced the important result on this 
occasion, would require to be constantly kept alive, in order to 
curb the natural bent of his mind. Mr. Elphinstone’s conduct 
throughout the w hole of this negotiation met with the Marquess 
of Hastings’ particular approbation ; and liis Lordship felt, that 
the successful termination of the affair was mainly attributable 
to the prompt and decisive tone assumed and maintained from 
the outset to the close of the discussion. 

On the whole perhaps it was fortunate, that the short sighted 
violence of Trimbukjee brought matters thus prematurely to a 
crisis between his master and the Eritish Government. The 
uniform conduct of that favoui’ite's administration, proceeding 
from ignorance, either real or affected, of the actual relations of 
the P^shwa at tliis jxu-iod, had already given rise to so many 
infracUoiis of the subsisting engagements, and of the treaty of 
Eassein in particular, that it would have been impossible to 
have suffered them to pass much longer without notice *. His 

* In proof of this it may bo sulfieiont to mention, that, on tlie 27th oF tlic pre- 
ceiling May, soon after the court urrivoci ut Nassirk, the Resident had found it 
necessary to present a remonstrance against Trimlnikjee’s measures. The most 
imjwrtant infraction of the treaty of Basseiu was, a treaty made with a Goandwana 
Raja, the preamble of which declared it to be oflensivc against both the Nizam and 
Bhooslu ; lliis had bixjn negotiated by Trimbukjee lilmself, after marching a hostile 
force into the Nizam’s dominions and occupying several of his villages. Tlio oilair took 
place about tlie preceding February, when Trimbukjee liad been sent with some 
trtxjps in pursuit of the I'indara, Sheikh Duloo. The whole proceeding, however, 
was not only witRout the participation of the British Government, as required by 
the treaty of Bassein, but the troops hod driven away on agent sent by the Resident 
to Ndgpoor, to endeavour to settle a boundary dispute, tliat had €x:curred in . the 
neighbourhood between tlie officers of Uie Nizam and Bhoosla ; and Trimbukjee 
had put himself in possession of the disjmted lauds. Many similar infractions of the 
subsisting engagements, which had been produced by the conduct of his agent 
at Ahmedabod, were also brought forward in this remonstrance. Mr. £. then 
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measures must soon have come to the pass of compelling the* 
British Government to demand the displacement of the minister, 
as a pledge, that the frequent acts of olfenee, which had occurred 
under his administration, were without his TTighiu'Ss* counte- 
nance. In such an event, Trimhukjec would have been backed 
by popular feeling, and have been rt^gardeel as the victim of our 
displeasure, for honestly preferring his master's interests to ours ; 
and, at the other native courts, the Peshwa would have made a 
strong case of the indignity put upon him, and rej)rcsented it as 
a warning of the consequence* of too close a c;onnexion w ith a 
power so constituted as the British. In the issue, to which 
matters M*ere brought by the Sastree's murdei*, we stood forth 
in the character of avengers of the detath of Ji Brahmin ambassa- 
dor, and had the full advantage? of the popular voice on our side, 
even among the P^*shwa's own subjects. This favourfible im- 
pression lasted beyond the immediate oc(;asion ; insomuch tliat 
two years afterwards, when a rupture occurred with nearly all 

attributed these acts rather to the ignorance and Muliratta habits of the liivourito, 
than to any deliberate design of breaking with the Ijritisli Govt'riinient. But it 
cannot 1)C deiiiotl, th.at the tone assumed at some of the discussions of that time was 
such as to indicate the most ambitious views. In one conference, the rights of the 
Peshwa coming under discussion, Triinbukjeo went so far as to assert his master’s 
right to the Chmd ol' Bengal, iiiuler tlie cession of Alecvcrdee Khan, ami U> that t>l 
Mysore, agreed to by Hyder Alee : such was the temper of the man, who h.ad been 
specially aiipoiiited a short time before to conduct the business on behalf of the 
Peshwa w'itli tlie British Representative at his court. The high favour he still 
enjoyed made it difficult not to identify the Peshwa witli his minister. I iad the 
Mahratta powers risen against the £ng1i.sh in the year 1814-15, there can be little 
doubt, tlmt Bajce Rao would have seized the /irst occasion to shake ofi his subsidiary 
connexion with us and take his .station amongst them : but he was not yet prepared 
to take the lead himself, and offer an exjimplc for their imiUition in the manner he 
did in 1817-18. Naturally suspicious .nnd timorous, he would probably have jire- 
ferred to take no active ^part, until he Iiad st.'cn what success attended others. Tlie 
bolder plan he ultimately adopted, be was goaded to by the continual loss and dis- 
appointment he incurred, in tlie prosecution of that course of hisidious attack, which 
he commenced from this time foivv’ard. 
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the Mahratta states, the cause of the British nation derived a 
vast accession of strength in public opinion, from recollection of 
the foul murder of this Brahmin, in which the quarrel had 
originated ; and the indifference manifested upon the sul>sequent 
downfall of the P^shwa’s dynasty was owing, in a great measure, 
to its being regarded as a judgment on the reigning head of the 
family for his })articipation in this crime, jmlluted as he was 
already by the yet unexpiatwl murder of Nt^ayun Ilao by his 
father Hagoonath. 

The Sastree’s death, as might have been expected, excited a 
considerable sensation throughout GuzerAt. Futteh Singh and 
the party of the deceased, though they lamented the loss as ir- 
reparable, hoped from it, at any rate, the entire exoneration 
from all demands of the Poona governments On the other 
hand, the party in communication with Trimbukjee hoped, by 
his means and through the Peshwa’s influence and power, to 
bring about a revolution in the affairs of the court of Brodcra. 
Seeta-Bam and his adherents were raising troops, and making 
preparations to act according to the turn events miglit take at 
Poona ; a body of men under a marauding cliief in Secta-Kam’s 
interest apjjroachcd from Dhur so near as Dawud ; and the two 
managers in Almiedabad were acting in concert, and both le- 
vying horse and foot. Under these circumstances, the Bombay 
government had thought it advisable to detain the GuzerAt 
force, wliich, on its presence becoming unnecessary in gentral 
Indi^ had before been destined to the adjustment of affairs in 
Kutch, whence some of the border tribes had l>een latterly in 
the habit of making predatory incursions into GuzerAt. Every 
thing remained in a state of the most anxious suspense, until 
the amicable settlement of the discussions at Poona was known. 
Tt produced a simultaneous effect , at Brodera and Ahmedabad. 
In the interim, Gungadhur Sastree's son was appointed to all 
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his father’s o^ces, rather in demonstration of the sense enter- 
tained of the services Of the deceased, than out of regard to any 
superior qualifications the son was thought to possess. After 
the delivery of Trimbukjee and the two agents of Seeta-Ram to 
the British authority, the two latter were transferred to the 
Gykwar, and confined in hill-forts within the dominions of that 
state. The Bombay government, however, resolved to prevent 
the occurrence of Mmilar intrigues, by taking Seeta-ltam into 
their own custody ; an arrangement to whic^h the court of Brodera 
was not induced to acc?ede without extreme diftteulty. 

The question of the degree of compensation to be afforded 
tlie Gykwar, for the nmrder of his minister and the representative 
of his court, was, in the following January, thus decided by the 
Governor-General, to whose arbitration it had been referred. 
Assuming the surrender of Trimbukjee, the actual perpetrator, 
to be an entire exculjiation of tlie Pf^shwa's government from 
any share or participation in the act, his Highness wiis declared 
to be exonerated from further responsibility, and, therefore, 
from the obligation to offer any specific atonement to thq of- 
fended state. The resident was, however, instructed to en- 
deavour by persuasion to lead his Highness to make some hand- 
some provision for the family of the Sastree, as a spontaneous 
act of generosity ; for the sojireme government did not conceive 
itself to possess a right to make a special demand on this head. 
As a natural consequence of this view of the question, the nego- 
tiation for the settlement of the Peshwa's claims on the (iykwar 
was directed to be re-opened at thepoint where it had been broken 
off, in the same manner as if the murder had never taken place. 
The Peshwa occasionally revived it, but with little sincerity or 
interest; his mind being apparently engrossed with the pro- 
secution of an object nearer his heart, which, from this time, 
he will be found to have pursued with more consistency and 
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determination ; viz. * to bring about a general secret corn* 
bination of the Mahratta princes, directed against the British 
ascendjmey. In the course of the negotiations respecting the 
surreiider of Trimbukjee, Mr. Elphinstone was more than once 
assured that such a tiling had been in agitation in the preceding 
season ; but the Poona Government assumed to itself credit for 
having abstained from giving direct encouragement to the pro- 
ject. Bajee Rao certainly was not then prepared to put every 
thing to liazard on sucli a ri.sk ; liut from tliis time he seems to 
have rt'solved to do so, and himself to head the confederacy, as 
soon iis it should be organized. 

While these events were passing at Poona, and, indeed, 
during the remainder of the year 1815, nothing of moment 
occurred at any of the courts of southern and central India. It 
was ascertained, however, that confidential agents, men of family 
and name amongst the Mahrattas, were still intriguing at each 
Mahratta durbar, with su^h secrecy, tliat the object of the 
intrigues could only be gathered from suspicion and rumour. 
Bajee Rao occujned himself in incessant endeavours to obtaiii, 
through Mr. Elphinstone, tlie release of his captive favourite ; 
but all liis efforts directed to this end were of course unavailing. 
In January 1816, the Governor-General addressed a letter to 
his Higlmess, in such terms, as it was thought would be most 
edectual to extinguish all hope, that the British Government 
would ever consent either to release or give up the custody of 
tliis eminent offender. 

* This design originated at on earlier periotl. By confession of Trimbukjee, 
the conspiracy was in progress before the arrival of the Sastrec at Poona. 
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NIPALESE— PINDAREES. 

1815-16y MAY TO MAY. 

Negotiations with Nipal — ^terms ofiered — Cession of Terace refused — Demand 
modified — ^hesitation — Treaty signed — Ratification refused — War renewed — 
Ochterlony takes the command — ^penctratcs the first range of lulls — Rattle of 
Mukwonpoor — Nipalese submit — Peace — •Reflections — Pindarees — second ns 
fercnce to England — Army reduced — Oj)eratIons*of Pindarees — ^jjarty sur- 
prised — successful expedition — second — British provinces ravaged with im- 
punity — Concert of Pindarees with Malirattas — intrigues of 1815 - 16 — ‘IlolkarV 
court — Ameer-Khan. 

After tlie settlement of the affaire of Hyderabad and Poonti, 
the negotiations with Nipdl were the object which most en- 
grossed the attention of the Siijircrae Government. "I’hose 
negotiations had been ojKined at the close of the first campaign 
in the preceding May ; Gujraj Misur, the Gooroo (family priest) 
of the Raja, having come down to the army in Sanin, with 
powers under the red seal for the purjiose. The loss of the 
whole of the hills west of the Gogra, it seems, had opened the 
eyes of the Goorkha Chiefs to the resd danger of a war with the 
British, and had proved, that the confidence of security in the 
ruggedness of their mountains was a vain illusion. The leading 
party amongst them was, consequently, desirous of peace, and 
anxious to know the terms on wliich it would be granted. 

The Marquess of Hastings’ conditions W’ere hard enough ; 
the perpetual cession of all the hill country taken in the cham- 
paign, and as well of such parts of the low land as were in 
dispute before the war, as of the whole line of Teraee to the 
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very foot of the hills. A fort and territory, which had been 
seized from the Sikkim Kaja before the war, was also dmnanded ; 
for, having in the course of it formed an alliance with that llaja, 
and taken him under protection, we had become pledged to 
restore the integrity of his dominions. Besides these terms, a 
resident was to be received at Katmandhoo, which, to their pre- 
judices, apjMiared the first stage towards absolute subjection. 
Immediately on learning these conditions, the Gooroo broke 
off* the negotiation, declaring he could not treat on the Imsis ol* 
any further cession of the low land, except perhaps the disputed 
tracts. In its desire for accommodation, and fiom a hope* of 
being less hardly pressed by other negotiators, the Goorkha 
government had made a second overture tluough the late Chief 
of xVlmora, Bumsah, who was in communication with the Ho- 
nourable E. Clardner, the British commissioner for the manage- 
ment of the conquercd province. This also was broken off on 
the same ground. In August the negotiation was re-opened by 
the (Gooroo; and it having been ascertained, that the main 
objection to giving up the Teraee was, that most of the principal 
officers of the court of Katmandhoo enjoyed considerable jageers 
in that territory, the IMarquess of Hastings was induced to offer 
the grant of 'similar possessions, or of an equivalent in money 
jjensions to the amount of two or three lack of rupees, to be 
left at the distribution of the Goorkha court. In September, 
the Gooroo again broke off* the negotiation on the same ground, 
declaring, that the Goorkha Chiefs would never accede to a 
cession of the Teraee or low land, which was alleged to be the 
main source of their subsistence, the liiUs themselves being 
comparatively unproductive. 

It seemed evident from what had passed, that the demand 
of the Teraee was a bar to the re-establishment of jjeace, which 
no advantage vrie had to offer in any other shape, could compen- 
sate to the Goorkha government. Its repugnance to this cession 
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was, solely owing to ti>e estimate of its pectuiiiary value at ]>rcseiit 
entertained by Uie court of Katmundhoo, and was not in the 
least aseribable to any feeling of pride, or objection to the 
humiliation of the cession. The Jlritish (ioverinnent, on the 
contrary, in^ted on the demand, rather from a sense of honour, 
and a desire to visit with marked severity the act of gross 
violence and insult, which had arisen out ol* Ibrmer disputes 
about the Teraee, aiid^had been the immediate cause of the 


w’ar, tlian from any exjHJctation ol’ })rofit from the lands. The 
experience of a season’s occmjxition of a considerable poilion of 
them proved them to be of c.‘xtremely ditticndt management and 
inconsiderable advantage in reveuut^ ; while the climate w^as so 
noxious, as to render the continuance of troo])s, and even oi’ 
civil officers ujxm them, utterly impracticable for one-half the 
year. Under these circumstances, the; supreme government, 
balancing the advantage of a restoration of peace against the 
gratification of forcing on the Cioorkhas the Sfic*ritice of an objec^l 
extremely valuable to them, and only so to us in an incon- 
siderable degree, came to the resolution of rt^laxing the rigour 
of the original demand. A draft of a tj'caty was a(x*ordingly 
jireparcd and transmitted to I..ieutenant-t-olonel Jlradshaw', ap- 
[x>inted to negotiate on the Sarun frontier, to be delivert'd 
ojKjnly to the Gooroo, in case of his expected re-app^rance w ith 
a fresh overture; accompanied by a|j[eclaration, that it contained 
the only terms on w'liich the Jlritish Government w'cre willing 
to make peace with the Nipal stab;. In this draft, the Teraee 
from the Kalee, a branch of the Gogni, to the (jlunduk, wjis all that 
was insisted on, and of the rest so much only as was in our actual 
}K>ssession. Pensions to the extent of two lack were still offered 
to the Sirdars of the court ; and a stipulation to that effect was 
contained in one of the articles of the draflt. Arhen this drafl 
was submittfed to the Gooroo, and to Chundur Seckur Opadhea, 
another Bralunin associated with him to treat on the part of 
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Nip&l, they declared without hesitation, that they did not feel 
themselves competent to accede to such" tenns, without first 
submitting them to their court. They promised, however, that 
a definitive answer should be returned in fifteen days. The 
period expired, yet no instructions had been received. It was 
ascertained also, that the deliberations on the acceptance or 
rejection of these terms had occasioned some ferment at Kat- 
mAndhoo. The stipulation for the allotment of pensions was 
particularly obnoxious and uniiopular with one party, which 
represented it as placing the Haja’s subjects and ministers in 
direct dependence on a foreign power. At the head of this party 
stood Umeer Singh and his sons, who had lately returned to 
'Katm^ndhoo, after the total loss of their provinces west of the 
Ganges. They had opjjosed the commencement of the war, as 
promising. little success; but now it had been begun, were for 
continuing it to the last extremity. The Goorkha negotiators 
l)eing unable to redeem their pledge by producing the definitive 
answer of the Kaja witiiin the time specified, ojBfered a sub- 
missive apology, but begged the negotiation might not be finally 
broken offj imtil they should have proceeded to B^tmandhoo 
and ascertained the cause. The Gooroo ofiered at the same 
time to sign the treaty provisionally, if the portion of the Teraet? 
occupied by the British between the K(X)sa and Gunduk were 
substituted for the |)ensioi|js proposed. This was refused, and 
the negotiation broken off; but the Goorkha negotiators de- 
clared, that they would return in twelve days with the treaty 
signed. This occurred on the 29th October. 

• The Supreme-Government, on hearing o(^<;j^e continued re- 
luctance on the part of the Nipalese, called on the several 
authorities in charge of the contiguous districts, for their opinion 
of the value of the several portions of the Teraee occupied by 
its officers since the commencement of the war, and the means 
of obtaining a good frontier line, bv the retention of part only 
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of what had been acquired ; thua preparing itself to make some 
hirther gratuitous concessions, either in lieu of *4he pensions, or 
in addition to them, in order l>etter to gratify the Goorkha 
chiefs, and to leave them in a disposition to execute and main- 
tain the treaty when made. In the mean time, however, Gooroo 
Gujraj Misur returned from KatmAndhoo, and signed the treaty 
according to the draft before submitted to his court. This was 
done at Segoulee on the 28th November ; and, by the terms of it, 
the ratification of the Baja was to be delivered in fifteen days. On 
J>eing apprizedof this event, the Supreme-Government determined 
notwithstanding, to make those further concessions which had 
before been in agitation ; and it was considered fortunate, that 
the execution of the treaty without them would most decisively 
mark the concessions to be a gratuitous act of bounty towards 
a falUm and suppliant foe : while their conciliatory*feffect on the 
Goorklia Sirdars would be much enhanced by their not feeling 
themselves indebted for them to their own successful obstinacy, 
either in war or in negotiation. 

I'he fifteen days, however, expired, without any appearance 
of the ratified treaty: and it was ascertained, in the course of 
December, not only that the Gooroo would fail to produce it, 
Imt that the war faction had prevailed, and, in consequence, that 
preparations were making for the recommencement of active 
hostility, and positions in the forest of the Teraee already taken 
uj). The fact, indecil> was, that having in the past season baffled 
entirely the feeble attempts made by the British commanders 
on the Sarun and Gdrukjmor frontiers to j^enetratc into the 
mountains eastf^* the (iogra, which now formed their whole 
remaining dominions, the Nipfilese were not without a pre- 
sutiiptuous confidence of their means of successful resistance 
for a much longer period; and, tliough desirous of peace, the 
terms offei^ were such, that they hoped more advantage from 
the continuance of war. But not being altogether without 
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apprehension, it thenceforward became their game^ to et^avour 
to amuse the Bl’itish Government with hollow discussions and 
negotiations, in order, if possible, to get over the season without 
the renewal of active oj)erations. 

During the whole of the rains, the large body of troops 
cantoned in Hehan had been kept in readiness ; and towards 
the close of them, Major-General Ochterlony had been called 
down from the westward to take the command, preparatory to 
an advance dircic^t ii]M>n KatiliAndhoo, so soon as the x>a>ssage 
of the forest should be x>racti(jable. Unfortunately, upon the 
signature of the treaty, the activity of x)rc;]>aration was a little 
relaxed ; and the commissariat department, in j^articular, had 
l>een authorised, for the purpose of an early reduction of expense, 
to cut down the establishincmts provided for the convoy service, 
and to sell t^ie greatcT part of the grain which had lieen stored 
in deiKits : insouui<*h, tliat whc;n war became inevitable, there 
was reason to fear the efficicnc^y of the force would l>e cramped 
by these efforts at cc^onoiny. HoWcwer, by dint of extraordina^ 
c*xertion in every dej>artment, civil as wc^ll as military, the army 
was enabled to take the fiekl in the' Tt^raee by the end of January, . 
without being elt'layeel on this account. Verhaps no oex;asion 
evcT produced a more satisfactory display of the real extent of 
the resources and energies of* the loe^al Indian administrations, 
when e'alled forth by a pojihlar comm.nnder iii a popular -ejause. 
(4ene?ral Ochterlony hasteuied to the frontier, to assume the 
entire direction of political and military affairs in that quarter, 
under spejcial orde^rs for the purpose from the 8uj)reme-(iovem- 
mc'Ttt. llefore his arrival, the Gooroo, unable to produce the 
ratified treaty, had made^ a second .visit to Katm^ndhoo ; but, 
instead of returning \^ith it, brought some new propositions, 
which of course were inadmissible after what had passed. The 
General accor^ngly dismissed the negotiators immediately on 
his arrival in the Teraee, making them the bearers of a letter 
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irom the Grovemor-General to the Haja, expressive pf his Lord- 
ship’s sense of the insincere conduct of the NipAl government, 
and declaring the renewal of war in all its activity. General 
Ochterlony immediately pushM a portion of his force across 
the forest, which it passed without opposition, encamping at tht? 
foot of the Chereea-ghdtee * pass, which leads from llicheeakoh 
through the first range of hills, directly into the valley of Muk- 
wanpoor. This pass, which was strong by nature, in common 
with all the passes of this mountainous tract, had been stockaded 
and well manned. The (JencraJ, however, who followed, close 
u])on the advance, proceeded to make his dis|>ositions for turning 
it ; and, in a few days, led a light division in person across tlu‘ 
range, by a very difficult pathway unknown even to the enemy. 
Nothing could exceed the patience, with which the toil and 
privations of this march were endured by the troops, many of 
whom were for two days almost wholly without provisions ; the 
rapidity of the movement, added to tlu; ruggedness of tin* 
ground, rendering it impossible to bring up the su 2 )plies. ’I’liis 
judicious manoeuvre produced the immediate (jvacuation of the 
2 >ass, W'hich was forthwith occupied by the main body of the 
army, which had continued eiu*.am]>ed in front ol* it. After 
spending a few days in clearing and im})roving it, and in esUt- 
blishing a dcjidt and line of* communication through it with the 
plains, the General marched dircc#u 2 )on Mukw'anpoor, where 
the enemy’s whole army was strongly stockiuled. A simultii- 
neous movement was arranged of two other columns of ijifiiiitry ; 
one to the west under (’olonel Nicol of H. M. 6‘6'tli, which, 
meeting with little o 2 >position or difliculty, <?xcej)t from the 
ruggedness of the route, succeeded in joining the Major-General 
in tSie valley on the 29th F ebruary ; and another under Colonel 
Kelly of H. M. 24th, which moved upon IIurreehuri)oor, a 
strong hjill fort, commanding a pass into the Mukwanee va^ey 


Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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eastward of ^icheeakoh. On approadiing this fort, Colonel Kelly 
observed an eminence that seemed to be wi^n commanding 
distance^f a stockade near the fort, from whksh a par^ of the 
enemy, that at first had occupied it, had been observed to retire. 
A detachment of light companies was immediately sent to seize 
the point ; but they were no sooner in position, than the whole 
force of the Goorkhas advanced from the fort and other stodc- 
ades to recover the ground they had abandoned. A severe 
struggle ensued, attended wilfi some loss on the part of the 
British, and a very heavy one on that of the enemy: the position, 
however, was maintained until the arrival of reinforcements, 
when the Nip^Iese were driven back at all points. This affiiir 
took place on the first day of March, and the fort was evacuated 
very soon after. 

Meanwhile, General Ochterlony had penetrated to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mukwanpoor, where his force had, on the 28th 
February, a rencontre with the enemy, precisely similar to 
that aliove described, but considerably more serious, from the 
greater numbers engaged on both sides. The companies which 
had been detached in the first instance to occupy a position * 
at Mukwanpoor, from which the Goorkhas had similarly retired, 
were very nearly overpowered, when the first reinforcement 
arrived ; and, as the Goorkhas repeated their attacks each time 
in greater strength, it beca#e necessary to reinforce the jmsition 
in the same proportion, till, in the end, several battalions were 
employed, and the enemy were finally driven back only by the 
charge of one of them along thi^ ridge. The whole of the N^k&I 
army at Mukwanpoor, in number upwards of 8000 of their 
disciplined Se}ioy8, exclusive of their irregulars, was engag^ in 
the course of this day ; and by their own subsequent ackKdlr- 
led^ent, their loss exceeded 800 : that of the British amounted 

This point was a village, calleil Seekbec Khutree, at' the end of the ridge on 
which Mukwanpoor was situated, and along whidi the road ran. The Ooorltlia 
army was stockaded between it and the fort. 
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to 45 killed, amongst which was Lieutenant Tirr^ the oiiicer 
who command^^the party sent to occupy the village in the first 
instance. Thei^ were also 175 wounded, includii^ another 
British officer. 

This trial of strength and exemplary failure reconciled the 
NipAlese to make a tender of unqualified submission. On the 
8d March Khajee JBuktawur Singh, one of their principal officers, 
wrote to the General, to say he had the ratified treaty in his 
possession, and would send it by Chundur Seekur. The General 
returned for answer, that the Goorkha government must not 
expect the same terms now, as before the recommencement of 
hostilities, but tliat he had no objection to receiving Chundur 
Seekur, if they thought fit to send liim with full powers. In 
the interim, he pushed on his aj>proaches to witliin 500 yards 
of the fort of Mukwanpoor, and threw up a battery in reaffincss 
to open upon it. Chundur Seekur soon appeared with the 
ratified treaty, and pressed it earnestly on the General’s ac- 
ceptance. The latter had previously resolved not to insist on 
harder terms, in case he found the enemy sufficiently humbled 
by their late reverses, to make it sate to rely on their sincerity. 

Accordingly, on Chundur Seekur's arrival, having ascertained 
that the spirit of hostility was completely annihilated, and that 
unqualified sulmiission was the course for which all parties were 
now prepared, the General acce{>ted the treaty, explaining to 
Chundur Seekur, that whatever disposition the Supreme-Govern- 
ment might have had, liefore the late operations, to extend its 
bounty to the Nip6.1ese beyond the letter of the engagement, 
the same must not be now expected. As the intention to ex- 
hibit a further generosity liad been expressed to the Goorkha 
ISatoys after the Gooroo’s signing the treaty of Segoulee, Chun- 
dur was called upon to give a specific note in writing, declaratory 
of his now having no such hoi)es, together with an assurance, 
that a ftimilar declaration should be made in a letter under the 
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red seal, to Governor-General. Tins was agreed to with 
the utmost readiness; and the General hayjri^ accepted t^ 
treaty, thg contest "with the Nip&lese was tHiiits brought to 4 
final close in the begimling of March. Sir David Ochterlony 
Avaited to receive the orders for delivery of what remained to be 
ceded under the treaty, particularly the fort and district of 
N agree and Nagurkoh to the Haja of Sikkim, and the disputed 
lauds in Gdrukpoor, which had not yet been occupied by us. 
He then returned with his aj^iy into Behar. 

Brt!i)aratioJis had been made^o extend the military pre- 
parations above described, by a combined attack from the west^ 
where Colonel Nicolls wus to have penetrated into the hills by 
a pass from the Gdruk|joor district into the province of SAleeana ; 
wdiile a force should move into Dotee from Aliuora, under 
(kdonel Adams. Tliis w'as, however, rendered unnecessary by 
the decisive activity of Sir David (^chterlony, which thij^^dosed 
th^ campaign and the war, in the short space of little f more 
than a month. 

I'he articles of the treaty were punctually executed by the' 
(ioorkhas according to agreement. The Supreme-Government 
thought, notwithstanding what had passed, that it would be a 
politic act of conciUation, to cede such of the Terace as had 
l>een before? contemplated, in Ueu of the pensions stipulated in 
the treaty ; accordingly the Governor-General, after every article 
had been executed, gave notice to the Baja of his inter^on to 
send the Honourable E. Gardner as resident, and to empow'er 
him to conclude an arrangement on this basis. It was sub- 
sequently carried'into effect. That j)art of the Teraee, which 
skirted the dominions of the Xuwab ATzier, was, however, sjkj- 
cial^ reserved ; and this, together with a {lergunna of Rdhil- 
khund, valuable to the Vizier from its situation in the Teraee 
eastward of the Gogra, but yielding under our management an 
inadequate revenue, wa§ cedtkl to his excellency in extinction of 
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onis of the loans of^a ctore of rupees that had been obtain^ of 
Ipa during the^^^r. 

The Goorkll^ had shown themselves, in the covnse of the 
past two years, to be as formidable a power as any that existed 
in India. . But the conditions of the peace now concluded were 
calculated to undermine their power, not only by their present 
direct effect in weakening their resources and curtailing their 
dominions, but, more particularly, by taking away, for the 
future, the means of gratifying their ambitious views, and pur- 
^siiing those plans of conquest and extension, which the supe- 
riority of the Croorkhas in cqurage and miUtary science over 
their neighbours, had hitherto enabled this nation to follow with 
no in<*onsiderable success. By our possession of the hill tract 
westward bf the Gogra, and by the protection afforded to the 
Sikkim Raja to the east, the Goorkha territory has been re- 
diicee^^ the form of a parallelogram, three sides of which are 
ill iiilmclUate c;ontact with the British power, while the fo!|rtli 
is boundecL by the stupendous mountain barrier of the Humairhul 
range, on the other side of which is the frciiitier of the (Chinese 
tjinpire. Since the (ioorkha government can never be prepared 
to venture in a second contest w'ith either of these powers, so 
long at least as they maintain their present strength, its natural 
policy hereafter will be, to forego altogether those military habits, 
which no longer hold out the same prospect of advantage. 

'!lihe- Marquess of Hastings had returned to the Presiilcncy 
towards the close of the rainy scjason of 1815, more fully con- 
vinced than ever of the necessity of early uqdei’takiiig the suj>- 
pression of the pr^tory hordes, for which as yet no authority 
Imd arrived ffom Bngland. Anticipating that the Nip^l war 
would have closed with the first campaign, his Lordship, had 
prepared himself to devote, if not immediately, at least in the* 
subsequent year, the unreduced strength of the armies of the 
Bengal Presidency to the accomplishment of the important object 
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of iieeuring thepeioe India ^tJi&destriieUoii.i^fth^ 

lawless marauders. The assent of the home ii^thoritiss to t|^ 
nndeiiakiii^ ioottid not apjpear doubtfud to any'^tme in Bengal^ 
and, anticipatihg its amva]« he was desirous of acting while the 
late additions increased so much his nu&tary means, and befiwe 
the extraordinary resources Obtained from the Nuwab Via^ 
thouldhave been frittered away in expensive annual preparations 
of defence. But, as the exp^ed sanction of the authorities in 
Jhtgland to the adoption of this course of policy had not arrived, 
his Lordship^^id not feel himself at liberty to undertake the 
proposed measures. After souse discussion, however, it was 
resolved to submit a second and more earnest reference of the 
(}uestion for the consideration of the authorities, to whom the 
Supreme Government was responsible, and, in the interim, it 
was deemed necessary, as soon as the Goorkha war should be 
terminated, to make every possible reducticoi of the ^military 
establishments, which was done by breaking up the grenadier 
liattalions and other temporary arrangements of the preceding* 
year. 

Meantime, the dussera of 1815 ^had been celebrated at. 
Cheetoo’s cantonment of Nemawur by a greater concourse of 
l^^ndarees, than had ever liefore been assemblcc^at one point. 
Preparation was evidently making for an expedition of more 
than ordinary interest, in which every durra was to have its 
share. On the 14th October, a body of nearly 8000 lof all 
descriptions was asc^ertained to have ci*o8sed the Nerbudda, and 
tc have taken a southward direction. It soon broke into two 
jiarties, one of which was heard of as it passed the valley of the 
Taptee, and was beaten up in its bivouac on the £4th Octobm' 
by a party of the Nrram’s reformed infantry under Major 
Fraser, in number about SOO, accompanied by About 100 horse. 
The oomideteness of the surprise allowed the infantry time to 
ftre several volleys, by winch the Pindarees suffered some less 
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before they conld gaAfop off end disperse^ but ffie^herae would 
npther attack iipr pursue, nor even (which is yet aore ex- 
traordinary) ifdn in collecting the broty. Inde^^o efforts 
could get than from between the advance and rear guard of 
the infontry, so that the loss suffered by the freebooters was 
eo||Qparatively trifling. This, and other examples of the degree 
of relia^ee to be placed on the Nizam’s cavalry, induced the 
Supreme-Government shortly afterwards to audiorise the re- 
sident at Hyderabad to exert his influence in procuring a similar 
reform, to that already introduced by British ofl|pers into the 
infantry estabHshmeiits, to be extended to the cavalry also, 
which were, of the two, deficient in perhaps the greater degree. 
A plan for the reform of the Nizam's horse was drawn up by 
Captain Sydenham, an officer employed in a diplomatic situation 
at Aurungabad : and, since its introduction, these troops liave 
Iieen> <hstinguished by more courage and activity, and are now 
in notifiing inferior to the irregular horse of other establishments. 
*The routed party of Pindarees were not deterred by the sui’- 
])rise they had suffered from continuing tlieir depredations 
in a southerly direction till they reached the banks of the 
Kishna. The other party, which had proceeded south-eastward, 
had been hef^ of at Kamtikee and Choupara in the N ^gpoor 
dominions*^ It thence had traversed the Nizam's territories 
fi^om north to south, till it also appeared on the northern bank 
of the Kishna, where no such danger was apprehended, 'fhe 
territories of the Madras presidency lay on the soutlierii bank, 
and were ohly preserved from devastation,^y the fortuitous 
circumstance of the river continuing not fordable for horses sti 
unusually late as the gOtli of November. Finding the Kishna 
ihipassable, the fredbooters took a turn eastward, piuuderiiig 
tlic country for several miles along its populous and fertile 
banks, Und committing evdry kind of enormify. On sf^jspoachiiig 
the frimtier of Masidipatam, they sliaped thdir course northward, 
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and retumed^ along the line Godaveree. :aiid^fWuid^ 

passing to the east of aU Colom^ Doveton's positions^ and nitduiag 
good their route to Nemawnr, with an iiomense bo(^y eoUootO^; 
in the Niaom’s domiipons, aoid with utter impunity. The 
plunder^obtained in this Luhbur was greater than that of any 
])revious eiapedition ; insomuchj that merchants were sent for, 
from Oojein to purchase many of the valuables obtained those 
df Nemawur not being suifidently wealthy. 

Elated at this success, a second expedition was planned and 
proclaimed very socui after the return of the first. Pindarees 
again flodeed in from every durra, to join in it ; and, by the 5th 
of February, ten thousand under difPerent leaders had agaiii 
c'rossed from Nemawur, and were on their way S. S. E. in the 
route, by whidh the former party had returned. The first that 
was heard of this body, after its crossing the Nerbudda, was ito 
H})pearance on the western frontier of the district of ISf asulipsK. 
tarn, under the Madras Presidency, on the 1 Otkof March. F rom 
this point it shaped its course southward, and next day made a, 
march of 88 miles, in the course of which it plundered 92 vil- 
lages, committing in euch the most horrid cruelties upon the 
unarmed and inoflensive inhabitants. The following day (l^th), 
a|ler a march ofifiH miles, ancNthe destruction of 54 villages, the 
horde arrived at the <avU staticm of Guntoor, where Jhey plun- 
der a con^dmnble part of the town, and the houses of all the 
civil officeiiS, ‘ .;The govemm^t treasure and the persons of the 
British Besidenfs protected at the Collector's ofiice, by the. 
exertions of a few, troops and invalids kept at the station for 
civil duties, tt being, however, no {mrt of the desjgn of the 
Pindarees to risk the loss of time or of lives, they immediately 
moved off with what they could get; and before night there 
Mras a sin^ strange hoirs^an in the neighbourhood. The 
whole had hurried off westwiod, makil^ a manrii of 5^ miles, 
n^t day. This body oontimied on the whole 
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da^ wiiliin tha Company's fie^tier ; and, af^ kai^mg .Quntoor, 
swept throuj^/pail; ^ the Kuddapa district, and recrossed the 
kuhna CHI the jBSd of Marcdi. A squadron of the Madras 4th 
native cavaky, detadied against them from Hyderahad, amved on 
the opposite bank just after they had made good the liassage. 
It .happened that a considerable force was at . the time in the 
held a liMle further to the west, for the settlement of a disputed 
succession to the Kumool Jagheer; but, though it sent out 
detac4iments in every direction, and others were despatched 
from Hyderabad in their rear, the plunderers escaped from all 
Mnth impunity. After recrossing the Kishna, the Luhbur seems 
by agreement to have separated into several bodies, in erdeip the 
better to baffle pursuit and 8€x>ur the country. The greater 
part moved westward, along the north bank of the Kishna, 
passing south of Hyderabad, until they approached the T^shwa's 
dominions: when, turning short to tlie north, the whole re- 
traced their steps to the Nerbudda in several divisions and by 
various routes. The advanced guard of one body, led by Bhee 
Koo Seyud, was heard of by Colonel .Dovetun, ^cl overtaken, as 
it was passing the v Adjunta range at Dewal Gli&t, by a party of' 
Mysore horse, detached for the purpose. The Colonel ^himself 
had moved at the same time und^w the guidance of a prisoner to 
intercept , the main Imdy; it escaped, however, by a singular 
chance, and contrary to all expectation. The o^er parties, 
which had taken a more easterly course, met with nq obstruction 
on their return ; and it was ascertained that nearly the wliole of 
those who had passed the Nerbudda, in February, to engage in 
this expedition, had recrossed before the 17th of May, bringing 
a seocMid immense harvest of booty within the year, and without 
having suffered any loss worthy of mentioni Some idea may be 
form^ of the extent of ravage and cruelty, which marked the 
track of these banditti, Irdiu what was found to be the damage 
sustained the Company's district, during the 12 days that 
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they rem^med witbia ita ^oontj^r. It waa asoertained by a 
committee sent to the i^t f<» the express purpose oi the in-^ 
vcstigation, that 182 individuals liad been put to a cruel death, 
505 were found severely wounded, and no less than 860S had 
Iieen sub|eoted to di^rent kinds of torture. The private loss 
of individuals was estimated by the committee at two lades and 
of peijodas, about 100,000/. sterling. 

It would semiEV(that the Pindaree leaders had this season 
come to a resolution to resjiect the territories of the Mahratta 
chiefs, and to direct their ravages chiefly, if not exclusively, 
against those of the Nizam and of the British Government. 
'Phis, had been publicly given out in the hordes : and some of 
the few stragglers that were left behind and taken, stated the 
same thing on tlieir examinations. Such a resolution may have 
been the result of the secret negotiations carried on by the 
Maliratta agents, particularly Balajee Kooiijur, a person of higli 
re]>ute, and formerly a minister of the P^shwa. This man 
having left l^oona some years before in a]>x>srent disgrace, liad 
latt^ly visited aU the Maliratta courts wherd^he was received 
with marked attention, and evidently had some important busi- 
ness in liand. He w as known to have had communication with 
the Pindarees, on his way to Nagpoor from Sindheea’s camp, 
in the early part of 1815, and from that city he went to Chee- 
too’s cantonment at Nemawur, as if purposely to make tliem> a 
party to the intdguc lie was conducting. It was an insidious 
kind of hostility, thus, under the mask of friendship and pro* 
fessions of attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irrespon- 
sible unacknowledged bands ; but it is not on that account the less 
likely to liave been su^eftted, by the hatred and fears uf tlie 
Mahratta chiefs^ or reemnmended by their notions of morality. 
Perliaps the Mahrattas had discovered the full extmt, to which 
we were' disposed to carry our coiisideratioti ctf* their fellow 
feeling towards the freebooters, and our intention to act upon 
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llie principle of reframing to eappresg this oommoti peist of all 
regular govemmentE^ through fear of ^ving them umbrage, and 
thence derived an assurance of safety cad impunity in this 
course for some time to come. • If Miy proof were wanting, that 
these enterprises of the Findarees were undertiiken in concert 
with tile Mahratta powers, it might lie found in the circumstanw 
of the latter having afterwards chosen tlie particular moment of 
our prosecuting measures for the suppression of the predatory 
associations, to rise themselves against the British supremacy. 
Without some assurance of such support, whenever our strength 
should be put forth against them, the Findaree lead^s would 
scarcely have commenced, at tliis imrticular juncture, a plan of 
systematic depredation, pointedly aimed at the only power they 
had reason to fear. And, if the jilan of directing the Findarees 
against us originated in the councils of the Mahratta durbars, it 
must be traced to intrigues anterior to those wliich accompanied 
and followed the discussions at the Foona court ; although these 
may doubtless have helped to exasperate the national feeling 
against us. 

A brief notice of the intrigues that passed in the season ol‘ 
1815-16, will here perhajjs be acceptable. While the Feshvva 
was hesitating, whether to abandon his favourite, or the British 
alliance, he was naturally desirous of ascertaining how far lu^ 
might reckcHi on the other Mahratta courts. He accordingly 
had taken measures to sound the Bhoosla and Sindheea ; but 
the answer of neither arrived, until Baiee Hao had been forced 
to make his election for the surrender of his minister. It was 
ascertained, however, that Ixith had given him to imderstand. 
that, if he were willing fairly to commit himself and take the 
lead, he might depend on their co-operation, though, until he 
did so, they were not disposed to trust Min, or to come forward, 
at the haxaxd of taking the whole consequences on themselves. 
Baptiste^s force was spedally applied for by Trimbukjee, through 
Sindheea*s agent at Foona, the channel used by the PC*sliwa to 
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xHiud the disposition of that durbar, llie answer was iratteii 
ill the form of a banker’s letter to his correspondent. After 
assurances that Will<dMi Na^k (the P^shwa) might have diawn 
at pleasure, the letter proceeded : « This banking-house is the 
“ Naeek’s own ; while your house is in want of cash” (meaning 
troops), “ you must submit to the importunity of creditors” (the 
Hritish). “ The Naeek ought, therefore, to go about for some 
“ time on pretence^f pilgrimages ; but let him write a bill in his 
“ otvn hand, and, after that, wherever money is required, thither 
•• it shall be sent without delay.” The letter was dated 11th of 
September, at the time the discussions were at their height ; 
and it is not difticult to discover both the advice, the assurance, 
and the distrust conveyed under this puerile disguise. The 
interest excited by these discussions, and by the state of the 
wars and negotiations with Nip^il, were the matters which en- 
grossed the chief attention of all the Mahratta powers during 
the season of 1815-16. Holkar’s troops were collected and held 
in some state of preparation during the month of September ; 
but the pfecuniary embarrassments of that court were growing 
every day greater; insomuph, that, in December, the two 
regent widows, Meena Baee and TooLsee Baee, were obliged to 
fly with their ward, Mulhar Hat) Holkar, to take refuge with 
Zalim Singh, the manager of Kota, until the mutinous disposition ■ 
of the troops, who had for some time been sitting dhunta* on the 
«mrt for pay, could either be quelled, or their demands satisfied, 
'fhey effected their escape on horseback after the young Holkar 
had been carried in procession with the Tasseea (the bier of* 
Hoosein), during the Muhurrumf, and thus got off* unsuspected 
to Zalim Singh’s fort (»f Oungerial. Before April 1816, the two 
widows, connecting themselves with different parties, came to a 
final rupture ; and Meena Baee, suspecting that Toolsee Baee s 

])arty had a design to seme her })erson, fled back for protection 

.1 

* Vide Hunter’s Hindoostance Dictionaty. 

t A Moosulman festival — ^V’ide Ditto. 
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to a body of the discjontented troops. These, however, at the 
suggesti(Mi, it was supposed, of Toolsee Baee and Balarain Set 
her adviser, placed her under restraint, demanding their arrears 
from some private treasure she was suspected to be jiossessed of. 

Ameer Khan did not seem disposed to take any further 
advantage of tliis confusion, than by the more complete esta- 
blishment of his own independence. Jlut his influence was 
exerted in favour of Kalaram Set, and contributed materially to 
aid him in supplanting Tanteeaa Aleekur, who was very justly 
disliked and sus])ecttHl by the Patans. In the earlier part of 
the season of 1815 - 16 , Ameer Khan had been em]doyed in set- 
tling the amount of the contribution he wm to receive from 
Joudhpoor. 'J'he Kaja, Man Singh, first ein})loved liis minister, 
Siiighee Indraj, to negotiate this point, and tlum, from jealousy 
of‘his power and influence, intrigued with Ameer Khan to have 
him murdered. Tliis was effected at a conlcrence within tlie 
citadel, where tw’o Patans w'ere admitted to adjust with the 
minister the amount to be paid. The assassins were proteerted 
from the populace by the Kaja, and sent back in safety to Ameer 
Khan, wiio, by agreement, held one of the giites of tht^ city 
during the conference. This was the secoml assassination com- 
mitted by the Patans at the suggestion of Kaja Man Singh. 
Towards the end of the season, having adjusted matters with 
Joudhpoor, Ameer Khan made preparations for a serious 
attack on Jyjioor, as will hereafter be more particularly men- 
tioned. 
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BHOPAL— NAGPO OR. 

1816. MARCH TO JHLT. 

X><!at)i of Vizier Maliommed — ^and ofRagoojee Bhoosla— consequent deliberatioiu— 
Bhop&l — its alliance declined — ^Nagpoor— Pursajec — his incapacity — Appa Sa> 
heb — his pretensions— character — ^Dhurmajee Bhoosla— his intrigues— their ill 
success — both parties court the British resident — ^who waits instructions— their 
tenor— alliance and terms ofiered — ^transactions at Nagpoor— Ohurmajee con> 
fined — Appa Saheb regent— seeks British alliance — Naroba— negotuHion — 
its progress — conclusion— and signature— reflections— Subsidiary force called in 
— fuiiher transactions at Niigpoor. 

While the Pindarees were engaged in the second enterprise 
described in the preceding chapter, two events occiufred, most pro- 
pitious to the British interests in the quarter whence those marau- 
ders had issued, had but the Indian government been prepared to 
take advantage of them : the death of Virier Mahommed, N^uwah 
of Bhopfil, on tlie 17th March 1 81G, and that ofRagoojee Bhoosla 
on the ii2d of the same month. The former w^as succeeded by his 
son, Nuzur Mahommed, a very young man — ^too young, it was 
to be feared, for tlie perilous circumstances of the principality, 
su})eradded to the troubles of a new succession. There was 
every reason, therefore, to apprehend, that either the Malirattas 
or the Pindaree chieftains in the neighbourhood would attempt 
to avail themselves of the occasion, to interfere in the concerns 
of Bhopal ; in either of Which cases, a second and jnore sincere 
application for our permanent protection of its legitimate 
prince was to be expedited, as a natural cxmsequence. Ragoojee’s 
successor was his only son, Pursajee Bhoosla, known before his 
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accessioii by the name of Bala Saheb. The intrigues and passing 
occurrences of that court likewise promised e(j[ually to give the 
long’Sought opportunity of establisliing a subsidiary connexion 
with the N^gpoor state. The question, whether or no the 
supreme-government should nOtv direct its efforts to the acconi- 
plislmient of these two objects, was thus forced upon the emi- 
sideration of the Governor-General in council in the month of 
April 1816*. 

There was but one opinion in res}>ect to the policy of forming 
th<> connexion with NAgpoor, w'hich was accordingly resolvc*(l 
upon the moment the question was brought forward. That 
with BhopAl had hitherto been regarded rather as an alternative 
to be adopted in consequence of thcj impossibility of forming 
<»ne with NAgpoor, or as a necessary precaution against the 
designs of a hostile Mahratta confederation : now% however, it 
presented itself in a new light; and the point to be determined 
was, whether, having the means of establisliing the Britisli 
influence at NAgpoor, the advantage of extending it in the* 
direction of the Nerbudda, w’hcnever the occasion offered, 
by the, annexation of BhopAl, the territories of w^hieh lay so 
opportunely contiguous, and presentcnl such advantages both of 
offence and defence against the Pimhirees, did not call for its 
adoption yet more strongly than before. It w'as now recom- 
mended, not only as a measure ancillary to the Nagpoor alliance*, 
but also as a means of gaining a vantage ground for striking 
a blow at the predatory associations, which the supreme-govern- 
ment was still 1^ free to inflict, should any op|>ortunity off'er 
catching their liands beyond their proper boundaries. The 
objections urged against forming such a connexion had their 
foundation apparently in the apprehension of the risk of giving 
umbrage to the Mahratta powers, which the steps taken in 
1814-15 had proved to be an object of exaggerated alarm. 
Moreover, if the NAgpoor Raja were gained over to our side, 
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that risk could scarcely be said to exist, or, at the most, was 
a matter of coniparatjiVe indifference to the British, after the 
successful close of the NipAlesc war. At the same time, having 
onc(i established an alliance with Xagpoor, and obtained from 
it a position for a considerable’ force on the Nerbudda, the 
defence of Bhopal might Ik? provided for by an additional 
brigade, iri communication with that position ; and this could 
l>e so chosen, as to form a connecting link with the for(?e in 
Bundelkhund. Tin? advantage of sccniring the resources of this 
state in our own interest, and depriving the Pindarees of the 
means they derived from it, esj>ecially when this coidd be tic- 
complishcd with such a]>parent facility, were strongly felt by 
the ( iovernor-CTCneral, who j^erceived the incalculable benefit 
of* this arrangement, balli to the present interests of liis govern- 
inent, and to the ulterior })rosecution of a systematic plan, for 
the (*ntire suppression of those dangerous and rapidly increasing 
hordes of adventurers and banditti. 

The INIanjuess of Hastings could not, however, (consider these 
advantages, certain and consiilerabli! as they were, sufficient, in 
the actual state of things, to warrant a departure from the policy 
that seiiincd most acceptable to the? authorities in England. 
Towards the close of the month of April, therefort?, a short 
time after the NAgpoor connexion had been resolved ujion, his 
T^ordshi]) came to the resolut ion not to seek the BIiopAl alliance, 
even should the negotiations, which were then opened at NA^g- 
poor, be brought to a faviiuruble issue. The political agent in 
Bundelkhund, as well as the resident at the durbar of Sihdheea, 
both of w’hom had solicited instructions for their guidance, in 
the expectation of new’ overtures from BhopAl, or of further 
attempts against that jirincipality on the jiart of tjbk0 Malirattas, 
were accordingly desired to refrain from giving to such overtures 
any encouragement, and to maintain, on behalf of the British 
(ilovernmeut, the strictest neutrality and indifference in regard 
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to what might be passing at They were, however, 

warned, that there was no occasion to make public profession 
of this determination ; as any such declaration would infallibly 
have the effect of needlessly inviting the cupidity and ambition 
of the turbulent neighbours <d‘ the principality, who probably 
might else be restrained by the fear of a second protective 
interference. These instructions were stri<;tly followed : and 
when, in the course of 1816 , indirect overtures were made by 
the young Nuwab, tlujy wx*i-e answered by cominonjdacx" ex- 
pressions of courtesy and goodw ill, w ithout meeting any further 
encouragement whatever 

Affairs were in the meantime hastening to a crisis at the 
t'ourt of Xagpoor. llagoojee's successor was noAvise capable ol‘ 
conducting the government that had devolved upon him. He 
had been all his bfe reputed to be of a disposition flighty and 
impatient of control ; but a re<!cnt sickness had deprived him 
of sight, and he had lost the use of one of his arms by a stroke 
of the palsy, that had left him, moreover, completely bedridden. 
Ilis mind luid also been affected by these bodily afflictions, anil 
was frequently observeil to w^ander, insonuurh as scaritely to be 
sensible of Avhat was passing. ScA’^eiral instances of this wxre 
{•,urrent in the Avay of pubiii^ conversatit)n ; for instance, 
during the ceremony of burning his father’s body, he made 
very indecorous complaints of its length, and accused tin* 

* In the beginning of 1817, an agent of the Nuwab, named Inuyiit Museeb, 
went over to Nagiioor, and there delivered a specific pro^iosition, in writing, to 
Mr. Jenkins, the resident, soliciting, tm the part of Nuzur Mnhonimtxl, that the 
state might be admitted to the British protection, on the terms offeretl to Vizier 
Maboraiued. This was followed up by a letter to the same cllbct, from the Nuwab 
himself to Mr. Wauchope, the political agent in Bundelkhund. On reference to 
the supreme-government, it w'as still determined, sifter some deliberation, to adhere 
to the above resolution : but the Martjuess of Hastings totik the occasion to put his 
opinions on the question upon record, and to bring the subject to the special notice 
of die authorities in Biigtand. 
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Brahmins of having some sinister design in thus detaining him* 
He imblicly charged, Apim Saheb of attempting his life, when 
some consecrated water happened accidentally to be sprinkled 
over him ; and on one occasion, in full durbar, expressed im« 
patience as to what had become of his Tmtstaches, £>rgetting that 
they had be6n shaved o% as a necessary circumstance of mourning 
for bis father’s death. Tliere was, indeed, but one opinion 
resjiecting his utter incompetency to exercise the functions of 
bis station ; and all seemed to agree upon the necessity of an 
immediate resort to a provisional form of administration. 

The next heir to the llaja was Moodajee Bboosla, commonly 
called Appa Sabcb, son of Vincojee Bboosla (Nana Saheb), the 
only brothel of liagoojee. The claims of an infant son of a 
daughter of liagoojee were not held to come into competition 
with those of Appa Saheb, the nearest in the male line, except, 
indeed, in the case of his adoption by Pursajee ; marriage being 
considered, by some classes of Hindoos, to transfer the bride to 
her husband’s family, and to cut off hers^ and her descendants 
for ever from any claim on that of her own jiarents. Aj^ Saheb 
was of an age and character to possess public consideration, and was 
naturally the person entitled to assume the regency; but he had 
l)een on ill terms with liis unde, Ragoojee, for some time before 
his death, in consequence of the llaia's having attempted the 
resumption of a large territory which the nephew had inherited 
froiti his fathejr. It had been preserved to him, at lai8t,f by the 
aid of a remonstrance of the British Resident at, Nag|>oor ; and 
this circumstance not only produced an irreconcilable diligence 
between the two princes, but induced Ragoojee to have recourse 
to a series of measures, calculated ■ to annoy imd distress his 
nephew in every possible way. On his deatli4)ed, however, 
Ragoojee, awa^ of his son’s incapacity, sent for Appa Saheb, 
and placing his son’s hand witliin that of liis offended cousiii, 
said, he made him the depodtary of the family honour ; en> 
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deaTDuring, by this tardy confidence, to secure his good offices 
towards Pursajee. But the ministers and favourites, who had 
been the instruments, if not the originators, of Bagoojee*s per- 
secution of his nephew, were not so easily reconciled to the 
idea of his assuming the supreme direction of afiairs. A strong 
party accordingly formed itself; to oppose the claim of the heir- 
presumptive to the regency. It was headed by Dhurmajee 
Bhoosla, a chela or eUm of the deceased Baja, who had risen 
to such favour with him, as to l)c entrusted with the charge of 
a great part of his public and private treasures, amounting, as 
was supposed, to almut a crore of rujiees. This man was an 
unprincipled libertine, and had l)cen the instigatqf and diief 
actor ill those measures of extortion which had marked the close 
of Ragoojee’s life, and latterly rendered it dangerous for any 
man of wealth to reside or come within his dominions. Besides 
the large influence resulting from the control of the treasury, 
Dhurmajee had several partizans in the mahtiU or women's 
a})artment, and enjoyed a considerable share of popularity 
among the Arab mercenaries, who guarded the palace and 
jierson of the new Baja. The principal officers of the lat(* 
prince's ministry joined this jiarty, and formed a scheme for 
vesting the regency in Buka Bacc*, the favourite wife of the 
deceased, and further, for inducing his successor to ado])t the 
infant grandson of Kagoojee, to the peq^etual exclusion of Apjia 
Saheb from all share in the administration, and ultimately from 
the succession itself. The intrigue first showed itself; in an 
attemj^ to have some other than Appa Saheb nominated to 
officiate at the aradlt of the deceased Baja, a ceremony always 
required to be performed by the nearest male heir, who lieing 
incompetent in the present case, the nephew, as next in the 
male line, had some sort of right to preside on his behalf. 


* Not Pursajee^s mother, who was not then living. 
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Hearing of this intrigue, Appa Saheb openly expressed the 
highest indignation, professing his determination to resort to 
force, sooner than submit to be so superseded. His party at 
the same time talked loudly of the necessity of rescuing the 
government and public treasures from the hands of the worth- 
less and designing individuals, who, under the colour of the 
name, were usurping the authority of the young Kaja. The 
popular voice was so strongly in his favour on this |)oint, that 
Dhurniajee's party, not being yet prepared for extremities, dis- 
elainicxl having ever meditated the supersession of the pre- 
sumptive heb*, or appointment of another person to officiate for 
Pursajee atjthe a})proaching srahd. A readiness was at the sanu* 
time expressed to admit Appa Saheb to a share in the govern- 
ment on certain conditions ; and eflbrts were made to bring about 
a reconciliation, but thwartcnl underhand by Dhurmajec. The 
ftmhd was quietly performed on the 1st of April, the nephew of* 
the deceased officiating as principal actor in the <eremonies. 

While matters remained in this unsettled state, both parties 
<?xpressed the strongest desire for the return of Sreedhur Pundit, 
who was still the nominal prime minister at Nagj^oor, but having 
found his influence with Eagoqiee on the wane, had retired some 
months before the death of that prince, on pretence of a pilgrim- 
age to Benares, where he still remained. This man was regarded 
as the head of the English party at Nfigpoor; and the object 
of these professions of intention to abide by what he might 
determine was, to prevent a more active inteiforence on our 
part in their favour. Of this, both seemed apprehensive, though 
notliing was farther from the Be^ident’s thoughts. Dhurmajee 
had however an ulterior object in view: for so long as this 
suspense should continue, the power, as well as the treasures, 
of the government, would remain at liis disposal, in the same 
manner as they had been at the time of Kagoqjee’s decease. 
I'hus every one seemed earnest in his protestations to Mr. 
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Jenkins, the British resident at N^igpoor, of desire to maintain 
the best understanding with the English. Appa Saheb, in 
particular, made direct overtures tlurough Juswunt Bao liam 
Chundur, who was the negotiator of tlie treaty of Deogam, and 
had since been the appointed channel of communication l)etween 
the resident and this court. ITe proposed to accept the terms 
before offered to Bagoojet;, and to receive a subsidiary force, 
on condition of su}>port against the designs of the opposite? 
faction. 

Mr. Jenkins refused to interlere in this scene of mtrigue 
until he should receive s})ecial orders from the Governor-Cjre- 
ncral, but lost no time in laying before the Supreme Government 
the retil position of affairs at Nag]>CM)r, asking instructions, as to 
how far, in the actual state of the llaja's intellects, he might 
consider himself warranted in receiving the overtures, and 
listening to the projjositions of the presumptive heir, previously 
to his acquiring any direct ostensible share in the government. 
This was a question that dejiended on the degree of Pursajee’s 
incaj)acity. If it were such as to j)revent his being <;on.sidered a 
free agent in the choice of the responsible functionaries of his 
goveniment, then, of course, any faction that should attemj)t 
to exclude the next heir, being of fit age, from a share in the 
administration, could only be regarded as usurpers, assuming 
the Baja's name as a mere cloke to their illegal proceedings. In 
submitting this (question, Mr. .Jenkins had evidently so decided 
an opinion of the malady of the reigning Baja, as to think 
it would be usurjjation in Dhurmajec’s ])arty, ifi representing 
themselves as the ministers of Pumijee's choice, they refused to 
allow Appa Saheb the exercise of a fair portion of control ovei* 
their acts of achninistration. ‘\>''herefbre, on the same princriple 
as the latter would have been warranted in the employment of 
force to obtain his right, would he likewise be free to solicit 
foreign aid for the purpose^ and the British at liberty to connect 
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themselves with his party, if solicited so to do, and to support 
his (daims against the opposition of Dhurmajee, or of the other 
ministers of the late Raja. 

Jly the way, it is observable, that tlie turn taken by these 
intrigues and divisions at Nagpoor had a direct and obvious 
tendency to introduce a foreign influence, at the invitation nf 
either party, or of both. If, therefore, we refrained from stepping 
forward, it was to be feared, that cither Sindheea or the P^shwa, 
or some of tlie Pindaree leaders, would succeed in establishing 
themselves to our perpetual exclusion: at the same time, 
since the contention lay entirely between the factions of Appa 
Sahel) and of Dhurmajci*, the legitimate Raja having no gi*eater 
interest on the one side than on the other, we seemed to have 
no other object of solicitude, than to connect ourselves •with the 
rightful cause, which appeared undoubtedly to be that of the 
cousin and presumptive heir. 

In the month of April, as before mentioned, the Supreme 
( iovemment came to the resolution of seizing the first oppor- 
tunity to form a subsidiary alliance w'ith NAgj)oor. On hearing 
of the state of parties at that court, as described in the de- 
spatches of the resident, the government .further resolved, that 
in case Pursajee’s malady should prove to be such, as to render 
him utterly inca}>able of conducting public business, or of exer- 
cising the judgment requisite in the selection of fit persons 
for administrative affairs, the next male heir, if of mature age 
and possessed of the recjuisitc cjualifications, should be con- 
sidered to possess an inherent right to represent the sovereign 
authority of the state, and that the British Government would 
consequently hold itself* free to negotiate with him directly, 
without any inquiiy whether he derived his authority from the 
nominal and hereditary prince, or otherwise. Wherefore, if 
l^ursajee should appear to be incapacitated by the malady under 
which he laboured, in the degi'ec stated, a point which must 
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unavoidably be left to the discretion of the resident and the 
general ifeeling of those attached to the court, and if -Appa Sahel) 
should be the next male heir in legitimate saccression to Pur- 
sajee, Mr. Jenkins was instructed to negotiate with him as tin* 
righthil head of the state, and if pratJticablc, to conclude a 
treaty on the basis of aifording the aid of the Jhitish Govern- 
ment in support of his just pretensions, upon the conditions of a 
subsidiary alliance. The utmost caution was, however, directed 
to l)e observed, in ascertaining the precise degree of J^ursajee's 
incapacity ; and some further inquiry was ordered into the* fithc'r 
point , how far the heritable claims of the nephew^ were recognistnl 
by the Mahratta law of succession, as preferable to those oi‘ the 
grandson by the daughter of liagoojee. 'Phe first instriu'tions 
on this subject were forwarded on the 1 5th April. The division 
of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, then at I^llickpoor in the 
valley of the Poorna under Colonel Doveton, was placed at 
Mr. Jenkins’s disposal, in case he should find it necessary to 
call for the whole, or any jmrt of it, in support of the cause of 
Appa Saheb, under the conditional authority conveyetl in his 
instructions, or for the execution of the treaty of alliance and 
subsidy, in case the negotiations should be brought to this 
issue. 

The terms of alliance to be proposed t o the IS'agjJoor ja iiicc 
varied in nothing from those which it had been attem))ted to 
establish in the lifetime of the late Kaja. The ]lho<)sla state 
was to be incorjjorated in the league for the defence of’ the 
Dukhun, already subsisting bc'tween the Pritish (Government, 
the Nizam, and the Pf'shwa; and was to be ready with its 
whole resources, when required for the purjiose of promoting or 
tgtouring that object. A contingent w-as at all events to Iw 
mamtained in pennanent efficiency, and ever ready to act with 
the British subsidiary force, and to consist of not less than four 
battalions of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a due pro- 
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portion of artillery ; which contingent was to be jxMited some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the N erbudda, and of which the 
Bhoosla was to bear a proportion of the expense. His court 
was also to refrain from negotiation, except in concert with the 
British Gk)vemment, and to abide its arbitration of all dif- 
lerences with other powers. In short, the (conditions were the 
same as have been explained in the first chapter, to institute 
the relations of such other states as had accepted subsidiary 
alliances ; the main object being to bring the Bhoosla into this 
class. In subsequent instructions regarding the conduct of this 
negotiation, the Supreme Government declared its wish, in the 
present instance, that whatever subsidy should be agreed on, 
should be stipulated in the shape of periodical money payments ; 
with a proviso, however, for the eventual substitution of a ter- 
ritorial cession in case of irregularity of payments, or of tluc 
occurrence of such a change of circumstances as should render 
an arrangement of this nature more desirable than at present. 
The reason for this unusual preference of money payments was, 
that this subsidiary force must necessarily be thrown so much 
in advance upon the frontier, and be so continually in the field 
in chase of the Pindarees, as to raise a probability of embar- 
rassments arising, from its having also to ))rotect a territory of 
considerable extent, specifically assigned lor its own support. 
Had a cession been demanded in tlie first instance, it could only 
have been granted somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
]>osition to be <H;cupied by the subsidiary force, for there were 
no other lands belonging to the state conveniently situated for 
the purpose. 

Before Mr. .Jenl^is received any of these instructions, almost 
indeed before he was informed of his own government beii% 
prepared to contract the alliance, the contest had been brought 
to a crisis at Nag|X)or, which produced renew(jd overttires of 
such a nature, as he did not hesitate to entertain on his own 
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responsibility, from their consonance to the spirit of the orders, 
under which he had acted upon former occtusions. It has been 
mentioned before, that a reconciliation, which was attempted 
between the two rival factions, miscarried in consequence of 
Dhurmajee's secret counteraction. He not only induced Buka 
Baee, the regent proposed by his party, to reject with scorn the 
paper of reconciliation, when submitted to her for signature ; 
but, after first agreeing to sign himself, next day rtitracted his 
assent, unless upon the condition, that Appa Salieb w'ould givtr 
him the security of the Punnee Paians. This is a class of 
Mousulman assassins, whose existence would not be tolerated 
under any other c^ivil institutions, than those engendered by the 
misrule of the Nizam and the Mahratta princes. The singu- 
larity and binding force of their contrails consist in this, that, if 
once their pledge is given for any one's personal security, they 
are notorious for never failing to redeem it, by the secret mur- 
der of the aggressor upon the person guaranteed. 

The distrust of Apjia Saheb, intimated in tlu^ assumption of 
such a pretext for rejecting the reconciliation, joined to the 
known profligacy of Dhurmajee's character, ina<le every one 
suspicious of his real designs. It was also discovered, that 
Dhurmajee had sent invitations to men of this description to 
come over from Hyderabad and Kllick])oor, a thing whidi gave 
great disgust to the leading people of all ])arties at tlu* Nfigpoor 
court. His behaviour w'as moreover offensively overbearing to 
every body ; insomuch, that all but men of des])erate fortunes 
were alienated and disgusted. Appa Saheb was encouraged 
this posture of affairs to take measures for seizing him in the 
})alace where he resided ; and having secured the concurrence of 
the principal people about the person of the Baja, as well as of 
Pursajee liimself, who seems to have been brought to declare 
himself* in fevour of his cousin, and consent to his acting in tliis, 
as in aU other matters, as he might tliink best, a body of Api)a 
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Salieb’s personal retainers was inarched into the fort of 
jioor, and Dhurmajec secured without I’esistance or difficulty; 
together with his public; and private treasures. This measure 
was effected on the evening of the 11th of April, 1816; having 
lieen precipitated by a sense of the necessity, of crushing this 
intriguer, before his command of treasure and connexion with 
the Tunnec Patans should have made him formidable. Pursajee 
showed more energy on tliis occasion than could have been 
expected from his usual habits ; for, wlieii Appa Saheb’s party 
was aj)proaching the palace, tlicire were not wanting some who 
j(;j)resented their coming as hostile and dangerous to himself, 
and endeavoured to procure an order from the Ilaja for their 
being resisted, which the Arali mercenaries were well enough 
inclined to obey. Pursajee, however, had no personal alarm, 
and forbad any resistance ; declaring that Appa Saheb had full 
jK)wer in all tilings. 

Three days after Dhurnifijce's apprehension, the ceremony 
of seating the Raja on the (xuddee, which is the formal act of 
installation, was publicly jierfonned, and Aj)pa Saheb was on the 
same day solemnly declared to be vested, by the Raja himseli*, 
with the sole and entire conduct of the jmblic affairs, under 
the title of Xaeeli-o-Moklitar — Deputy with full powers. The 
Knglisli gentlemen at Nagiioor were present at the ceremony, 
and Mr. Jenkins was the first to offer his own congratulations 
and those of the government he represented, upon the au- 
spicious commencement of the new^ reign. 

Though Ajipa Saheb had thus cpiietly obtained the apparent 
object of his wishes, in being publicly acknowledged rc;gent with 
full powers, he w'as still by no means so certain of retaining the 
cj[uiet enjoyment of the dignity, as to cease to regard a subsidiary 
connexion with the British, as a most desirable measure of se- 
curity, in the unsettled state in which he found all around him. 
The chief offi<;es of the government were still held by the ministers 
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of Ragoojee, the greater part of whom had joined in the con- 
spiracy' for his exclusion. There was danger in attempting 
their immediate displacement, lest they should declare Pursajee's 
competency to resume the reins hiiriself, and, by alarming liim 
with fears for his life, o1)tain from him a formal revocation of the 
late nomination to the regency. The ministers, indeed, though 
professing their ready acquiescence in the late arrangciment, 
assumed a tone of independence by no means compatible witli 
the Asiatic notion of the difference due from a minister to his 
master. Thus !Naroba, the Chitnavees, or setfretary of state, 
took an early opjmrtunity to wait upon the new regent, in order 
to inform him, that if he wished to be served zealt>usly by him- 
self, it would be necessary that the course of Ibreign ])oli(i|', 
pursued by Kagoqjee in the latter ])art of his life, shoidd lx* 
maintained, particularly alluding to the communications that 
had for some time Ixfen passing between llagot>jee, on the one 
hand, and the I’eshw^a, Sindlieca, and Holkar, on the other, the 
object of which w'as to jn-omote a spirit of concert and union 
amongst all the Mahrattas, tlirecttfd against the Jiritish ascend- 
ancy. Naroba adverted also to another intrigue, which, it 
seems, had been in train some time before the death of Kagoojee, 
and had in view the endeavour, through the medium of Knglish 
gentlemen returning to th(*ir nativtj country, to open a dirtfct 
communication with the King of Kngland, in order to jnociirt* 
the restoration of the pi’ovinccs of Cuttack and Ikfrar, lor a 
present consideration of 30 lacks of rupees. Such an intrigue, 
it is firmly believed, never had being, excejit in the machinations 
of a wdly Mahratta of the name of Pursaram Rao, who, under- 
standing a little of the English language, had address enough 
to persuade the deceased Raja, that nothing was easier than to 
open such a channel, and had procured considerable sums of 
money, under pretence of forwarding the project. In this in- 
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trigiie Naroba wished the government of N^gpoor to persevere, 
being himself the dupe of Pursaram’s imposture. 

The regent was induced, by distrust of Naroba, immediately 
to communicate wliat had passed to Mr. Jenkins, hoping thereby 
to secure his active support, in measures directed to the removal 
of this man, whose office he intended for his private dewan 
Nagoo Punt. Naroba, however, had induced Sudeek Ulee 
Khan to accompany him, when he made this communication of 
his vicM’s and principles; and, as this man was one of the 
jjrijicijjal commanders of the lihoosla military, upon whose 
atfection he knew he could place no reliance, Appa Saheb felt 
himself under the necessity of temporizing with the Chitnavec's, 
n^t feeling sufficient confidence in his own means to take the 
decided part liis inclinations prompted. The desire of removing 
this, and others of his uncle’s ministers, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing men of his own choice, joined to the nec^essity he felt 
of disbanding, or at least re-organizing the military establish- 
ments, which caused him so much alarm, were the motives tliat 
urged him to the determination of connecting himself in a 
subsidiary alliance with the Pritish Government, on the terms 
which had been offered to the late llaja. He was apprehensive, 
however, that, in the event of his forming such a connexmn, an 
effort would be made to impose upon him a ministry made up 
of the party of Sreedhur Pundit, which it was supimsed that 
iSfr. Jenkins favoured. Accordingly, although the regent had 
resolved upon the alliance, he would not employ Juswunt Ilao 
Kamchundur in the negotiation of it, knouiiig his anxiety for 
Sreedhur's recall and restoration to favour and authority. This 
jmint Juswunt Rao had frequently pressed, both upon Appa 
Saheb and upon the resident. Indeed, he was rather disaj)- 
I>ointed at the lukewarmness evinced by the latter’s refusing 
to make an earnest representation of the necessity of the 
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immediate recall of his patron to settle the affairs of the 
court. 

The persons employed by Appa Salieb were his privatt* 
dewan, Nagoo l^unt, and Nerayun Pundit, a minister of the late 
Kaja, who had early esjmused his party. I'he negotiation was 
cx)mmenced by Ji visit of‘ Xerayun to the Besident on the night 
of the S2d April, the very same day on which Ap}>a Sahel) had 
consulted Mr. Jenkins about the removal of Naroba from office, 
f.ireat mystt^ry Avas observed u])on tlie occasion ; and, in tin* 
course of the interview, Nerayun j)reseiit(?d a pa])er, written in 
the regent’s own hand, signifying “ that Nagoo Punt and Ne- 
“ rayun Pundit enjoyed his entire confidence, and were coni- 
“ missioned to open his (Ajipa Sahtib's) inmost wishes to iVIr. 
« Jenkins, if he were disposed to meet them with e(jual e(»'- 
“ diality.” Having shown this j)a])er, Nerayun invited the 
Resident to declare the views of his own government. IMr. 
Jenkins explained, that he Avas in daily expectation of reeeiving 
detailed instructions from the Governor-Cieneral ; but that the 
vieAvs of his goA'ermnent Avere sufficiently apparent, from Achat 
had jiassed in the previous negotiation with Ragoojee, and as 
he had no reason to believe that they had undergone any 
alteration, he should be prcjpared to meet the lu'gotiators on 
the part of Appa SaluJi, Avithout Avaiting the arrival of fresh 
orders. It was accordingly agrt;ed, that both Nagoo J*unt and 
Nerayun Pundit shmdfl have a confei'ence AAdth Mr. Jejikins, 
at the residency, on the night of J24th Aj)ril. 

Now that the heir-]>resumptive’s pretensions were backed 
by Pursajee’s late nomination to the regency, and he had thus 
become the re(!ognised head of the Rhoosla state, our repre- 
sentative liad no doubts as to the proj^iiety of rt?(^eiving his 
overtures ; -and in the absence of any ground for supposing that 
the views of his government in respect to Nagpoor had changed, 
since the miscarriage of the negotiations in 1814, he resolved to 
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renew them on the same basis without further delay. He was 
naturally desirous of availing himself of this favourable dis- 
position while it lasted ; ^a course particularly necessary, con- 
sidering the wavering characters of the native princes, and the 
total absence of any thing like systematic policy in most of 
their acts and resolutions. 

The conference took place, according to appointment, on the 
night of the 24th. Nagoo Punt explained candidly his masters 
motives for desiring the alliance ; but after much unreserved 
discussion on both sides, it was agrecni to proceed no further, 
until Mr. Jenkins should have received his instructions. On 
the same evening, Appa Saheb himself sent for the llesident’s 
moonshet*, and after mentioning liis desire to contract the al- 
liance on the terms propefeed to Ragoojee, declared, that besides 
the four battalions and a regiment of cavalry before proposed 
to be stationed on the Nerbudda, he must have another battalion 
at NAgi>oor for his personal security. 

Mr. Jenkins received his first instructions on the 25th of 
April; and a further conferenc^e was held on the 27th, when 
a Persian draft of the treaty proposed to Ragoojee being pro- 
duced, the conditions were fairly discussed article by article. 
The basis of the negotiation was at once agreed to ; and the 
only points remaining to be settled after the first conference 
were — the strength of the subsidiary force — the amount of the 
subsidy-— and the nature and strength of the contingent to be 
furnished by the Rhoosla state. A further question was agi- 
tated by the Mahratta negotiators, viz. the mode in which the 
regent was to be assured of tlie personal support of the British 
Government against the designs of the domestic factions of 
NAgpoor. As both parties were equally sincere in their desire 
for the alliance, it was not long before aU tliese points were 
satisfactorily adjusted. The strength of the subsidiary force was 
fixed at six battalions and a re^ment of cavalry, the increase 
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being made on the application of Apyja Sahcb, who was informed 
that less than two battalions could not safely be cantoned at 
N6g{)Oor without support, in case he required a British force at 
that point. An article was further inserted in the treaty, by 
which it was stipulated, that two of the battalions of infantry 
should be stationed near the court of the llaja, one of which 
might be elsewhere employed on emergency, but not less than 
one complete battalion should always remain for his H ighness* 
personal security, 'fhe subsidy demanded was, an e(|ui valent 
to the field charges of the force to be furiiislurd, which was 
estimated at eight lack of rujjees ; and this amount had been 
agreed to, and a territorial cession fixed upon as the mode ol' 
yiaymcnt, when IMr. Jenkins ascertained from his instructions, 
that, in the present instance, money payments at Nag])C)or Avere 
to be preferred. In order to procim; this substitution, an abate- 
ment of half a lack of rupees w'as made in the amount ; and it 
was stiy)ulated, that the expediency of commuting this foi* a 
territorial cession at a subsequent period should be considered 
and determined by mutual consent, but that the British ( Govern- 
ment should be entitled to demand such cession, in the event of 
any irregularity in the j>ayments. AVith respect to the con- 
tingent, oOOO horse and 3000 fijot was at first mentioned ; but 
in consideration of the poverty of the state, which was strongly 
represented by the Mahratta negotiators, it u'as finally fixed at 
3000 horse and 2000 foot, in the regulation of the discipline and 
internal management of w'hich the British llesident at the court 
was to have the right of oftering advice. 

Some difficulty o(*currcd in settling the mode, in wdiich tlu‘ 
regent was to be assured of the support of the British Govern- 
ment to his ])ersonal interests. Some such assurance seemed to 
be a sine qua non w’ith the Mahratta negotiators. It was at hist 
agreed, that the treaty should pui-jiort to be concluded “ with 
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“ Mocxlajee llhoosla (Appa Saheb) exercising with full powers 
“ all the functtions of the governiiient on Iwjhalf of the Maha-raja 
“ Pursajee Bhoosla,” thus involving a coinjilete recognition of 
the authority of Moodajee ; in addition to which, Mr. Jenkins 
engagtid that the Governor-dcncraVs answer to the formal letter, 
to he W'ritten on its ratification, slioxdd (contain a distinc.t iis- 
surance of sUp))ort to Ap))a Saheh’s iidininistration of affairs, so 
long as Pursajee might remain in his ])resent state of mental 
iii(‘apficity. The? jVlahratta negotiators were very urgent to 
have a stijnilation introduced, that cows and hul locks should 
not he killed within the NagjK>or territory. Hut this was re- 
fused as unusual ; and they were obliged to rest satisfied with a 
verbal assurance, that tlu* custom which ])revailed at I’oona 
should also he observed here, and no hullot^ks or t^ows he killed 
on any account within the city itself ; hut the troops, when in 
the field, or at a distance, were not to he restri(;ted in this par- 
ticular. All matters having been thus satisfactorily adjusted, 
the treaty was finally executed on the 27th May. Appa Saheh's 
signature was affixed with great secrecy in the night at the 
house of Nagoo Punt, one of the negotiators ; and it was agi*eed 
not to make it publi<r, until the ap})roach of tlu* subsidiary forc-e, 
which jMr. Jenkins j)rt)mised imim'diately to call in from JJ- 
lickpoor, should remove; (;very a])j)rchension for the consequences 
of the cxi)ccted displeasure of the adverse factions. 

It may he propt'r to mention, that early in the iiegotiation, 
and with a view to expedite its cxmclusion, the resident had pro- 
mised, on the j)art of the British Government, a pension of 

25.000 rupees a year to Nagoo Punt, the cliief negotiator, and of 

15.000 to liis colleague, both to commence from the signature 
of the treaty, and subject to the approbation of their master. 
Written engagements to this effect were accordingly delivered 
U) both in the regent's presence, immediately on receipt of the 
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signed treaty. These were to be < ommutcd for sunnuds under 
the Govemor-tienerars seal, wliieli it was engaged to procure. 
Appa Saheb seemed well pleased with the arrangcnnent : indeed, 
a similar one had followed the treaty of Deogam, when Sreedliur 
Pundit and Juswunt Jiao llamehiindur obtained similar |K*nsions 
of thirty and fifteen thousand rujKjes. The treaty was ratified by 
the (Tovernor-Geiieral in council on the 1.5th .hint?, and the 
assurance of personal support to Appa Saheb's adininistration, 
during the continued incapacity of Ihirsajet?, was conveyed in 
the letter of* congratnlation addressed to that prince on the 
18th July folloi^dng. 

'rhus was fw*<?oniplished the most important extension of the 
system of onr relations with the native powers of India, that had 
taken plact' since the general settlement of them tt*n years 
before. On onr part, it w’as hoped, that the alliance would havt? 
the effect of detaiJiing the Jlhoosla for ev(‘r from the other 
members of the JVlahratta confederation, at the same time that 
it gave us a most imjiortaiit vantage gi'ound; whenct? to launch 
our operations against the Pindari‘t?s and tlios<? who might 
venture to su^iport tlumi. Judging from subseijuent events, it 
would seem to have* been regarded by the other contracting 
party as a mere stejipiiig-stone to absolute authority in internal 
affairs, a iU‘(?c?sHary c'X])etlient at the moment for breaking a 
formidable aristocratic faction, backed by a still more formidabli* 
soldiery ; but one that might lie rejected with sc;orn, so soon 
as the object should have been securely gained, "flic par- 
ties obtained, each of them, mut;h of the advantage calcu- 
lated upon, though the result entirely answered the views of* 
neither. . 

Immediately after the exc?cution of the treaty, an expr(?ss 
was sent off to summon the subsidiary force to Nagpoor. The 
resident had previously acquainted Colonel Doveton with the 
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progress of the negotiations, and prepared him to receive a 
summons of this nature. That officer had accordingly held in 
readiness a force of the exact strength agreed upon in the treaty, 
giving the command to Colonel Walker of the f3d Madras 
cavalry. This force left the neighbourhood of Ellickpoor on the 
first of June; and crossing the Wurda at Amner on the sixth, 
aiTived at the distance of one march from NAgpoor on the 
eighth of June. Here the main body halted; and two battalions, 
brigaded under th<? command of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, 
marched in to thcJBlioosla capital on the tenth, Colonel Walker 
accompanying them. Th<* treaty, which had not till then Ik^cii 
so much as suspected, was published in the city- on the preceding 
day. On the 18th June, a cantonment was fixed u}>on for the 
Nagi)oor brigade about three miles to the west of the city. It was 
the resident’s intention, that. the remainder of the subsidiary force 
should move immediately to Pandt)orna, there to canton during 
the rains, before it took up its final position on the banks of' 
the -Nerbudda near IToshungabad. The continuance of the in- 
trigues at !Nrag}ioor, liowever, induced our new ally to recpiest 
that tht; departure of the main body might be postponed. Xot 
only Naroba and his faction, but the llaees of the Muhal, 
and, amongst the rest, Kashee Pace Pursajee's wife, complained 
loudly of the conclusion of the treaty by Appa Saheb, without 
previously consulting them, declaring it to have been a con- 
dition of their acquiescence in his nomination to the regency, 
that they should be consulted in all matters of importance. 
The treaty itself* was not the ground of* their complaint ; on the 
contrary, they avowcHl their readiness to give more advantageous 
terms, and made distinct overtures f*or the purpose to Mr. 
Jenkins. Put the regent's bread i of personal faith awakened 
all this virulence ; and so rancorous was the enmity, that at last, 
fearing assassination, and hadng been dissuaded from accepting 
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a personal guard of our troops, Appa Saheb on the 27th June 
went to live at a garden-house adjoining the newly-chosen can- 
tonment of the brigade, as the only place where he could feel 
hilUtself in security. The issue of these dissensions will be 
detailed in a subsequent chapter. 
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JYPOOR, &c. 

1816, APRIL TO OCTOBKK. 

.fvpoor alliance— ortlei’s from England — suspended — resumed— ilc‘biiled — resolved 
upon — Military prejmrutions — Negotiation — protracted — 1 >roken off — interna I 
condition of Jypoor — fresh overtures — and negotiation — Again brokc'ii off' — 
Nagjioor affairs — Sindheca’s siipineiiess — and offer to Jypoor — Peshwa s con- 
duct — and intrigues — Trinibukjee’s escape — coniinnnications with Thijee Miu* 
ill consc(juence- 

Tun IsTAgjioor alliance was not the only ohjtJct, which en- 
j?aged the attention of the Supreme ( ioverninent during the hoi 
se.:i.son and the rains of 1816’. The Coorkha war had no soom'r 
been brought to an tmd, than it was resolved to endt'avour 
to bring the state of J jypoor within the sphere of British pro- 
tection ; and the negotiations and i^ilitary arrangements, c*oui- 
meiieed for this purjmse, were simultaneous with the occurrences 
at Nagjioor, detailed in the preeciliug chapter. 

The circumstauees, under which th(‘ first connexion ol‘ the 
British Clovemment w’ith Jypoor was foniied in 1803, and 
broken otf in 1800, will be familiar to those at all conversant 
with the political liistory of India. J’hey are recorded in th<* 
work of Sir .Tohii Malcohn, * w'hich appeared in J 81 1. One good 
effect of tliat publication was, that it produced a revolution in 
the sentiments of those intrusted w’ith tin? home administration 
of the affairs of our Indian empire, in conformity with the spirit 
of w'hose policy, the previous treaty with Jypoor had been 
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dissolved, and tlie principality abandoned to the oppression and 
exaction of the Mahrattas and Patans. llegretting the jxdicy 
adoj)ttHl towards tliis state in 1806, the secret <*oinnnttee issued 
orders from England on the iJ6rd December 1816, for taking it 
again under })rotec*tion. These arrived on the 1 0th J une 1814, at 
the time when the Supr(‘nuvGovc‘rnment had ibund itself forced 
into war with the Nipalese, and had prepared to refer the expe- 
diency of offensive measures agfiinst the ])redatory associatitms to 
the previous consideration of the authorities in England. \Mien 
the execution of those orders (ranie to be discusse*!, it was agreed, 
that the renewed connexion with .Typoor might well form jmrt of 
the coijiprehensive plan ])ro]>os(‘<l for the reduction of the frec- 
booUirs ; that singly it w^as an object ol‘ little importance, while it 
might involv(‘ us w ith theMahrattas,and ])rematurely bring on the 
ru*c(‘ssity of the ininu'diate prosecution of the very course it had 
been resolved to defc'r. 'fhese arguments prevailed; and the home 
authorities afterwards admitted the propriety of this ])ost])one- 
nient ol'the execution of their orders at the particular juncture. 

(.)n the (f overnor-( Jcneraf s return from tht; w'esterii pro- 
vinces, in September 1815, conceiving the Goorkha war to be near 
its conclusion, his I^ordship came prepared with a ]>roposition 
then to carry the measure into effect. llowt‘ver, the susjjense 
ill regard to Nijnil, and the ultimate renewal of war in that 
direction, prtwented tlu^ matter fnnn being immetliately taken 
up. After the final termination of hostilities towards th<^ end 
of March, the proposition was rcmewed ; indeed, the tjuestion 
was forced upon tht? Indian governiiu'nt, by the increasing 
distresses of Jypoor, and by the earnest apphcations of its Kaja, 
to be received under the wing of protection. 

In the course of that month it had been ascertained, that 
Ameer Khan was collecting the whole of the Patan forces for 
the attack of Raja Purtab Singh in his capital of Jynagurh*, 

* Vide plate at the head of tliis chapter. 
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ostensibly to force upon him a change of ministers, but evidently 
wit!) the design of reducing the state, if jwssible, to complete 
subjection. There was no reason, therefore, to doubt the Kaja’s 
siiK^erity in the pressing ovcjrtures he made to Mr. Mc^tcalfe 
through his agents at Dehlee, }iccom|iaiiied by an olfer to 
submit to any sacrifices that miglit be demanded. These; were 
soon followc'd up by similar solicitations and offers made directly 
to the Su])remc'-(iovernnient by thi? Ihija's resident vakeel at 
the ])residency. 

Und<?r thc^se circumstance.s it became n(;cessary forthwith to 
decide upon thci course of policy to be? ado])ted in regard to 
Jypoor; and the (piestion w^as fully considered and disc-ussed. 
It was again urged, that the proposed alliance ought to Ibrm a 
part of tlm general plan of operations against the j)redatf)ry 
bauds, and therefore should be siis])(!nd(?d till tlu; saiudion of 
the home authoi*ities should allow that plan to be commenced 
upon — that the; premature adoption of this insulated measure, 
by immt*diately involving us with Ameer Khan and the; l*atans, 
and jjossibly also with Sindheea, who madt; equal advantage of 
exactions from Jyjjoor, wliich a connexion with the British must 
put an immediate stop to, would necessarily bring on that t‘x- 
tended scale of operations, and produce that change in the political 
relations of our eastern -dominions, whic*h had Ix'en regarded 
with so much alarm — that the c*.ommittee‘s a]>probation of the 
postjwneraent by the Supreme Government ol‘ execution of their 
previous orders was to be regarded as a virtual recal of them, or 
at least, as an acquiescence in the o))inion, that the measure 
should only be prosecuted as part of a general system, without 
being dt^sirable on its individual account. Giving to these 
arguments all the weight which they d(;rived from the resjxjctable 
quarter whence they proceeded, the Marquess of Hastings, 
nevertheless, considered the government to be free to take 
Jypoor under its protection^ in obedience to the orders of 18 IS, 
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whenever the inea.sure might be deemed expedient *nd that 
this freedom of action was- not in the least affected by the ap- 
proval of postponement at a juncture, when circumstances were 
obviously unfavourable. His I^ordship thought also, that the 
measure was highly desirable in itself, abstract(?d from any 
general plan of operations, inasmuch as it w’ould cripple the 
resources of one of the predatory powers, and save a fine and 
eventually useful territory from ruin and devastation. At the 
same time he conceived, from former experience of Sindheea's 
disposition, that it was not likely to involve us in extensive* 
o))erations, as it was easy to overawe both that chieftain and the 
Patans, by demonstrations similar to those which had proved 
effectual pending the former negotiations with BhopAl. He 
also considered the actual difficulties of Jypoor to have arrived 
at a crisis, that rendered the delay of a further refercmcie quite 
inadmissible. 

In conformity with his liOrdship's opinion, it was resolved 
to entertain the Raja's overtures; and orders were issued to 
Mr. Metcalfe to that eff'ect on the 20th of April 1816. The 
terms were to correspond exactly with those offered to Bho- 
pAl in 1814-15: but .Tyj>oor having greater resources, though 
for the present in a most exhaustiHl condition, was to be called 
upon to defray eventually the greater part of the charge to 
be incurred in its jjrotection. I'o carry into effect the alliance, 
in case of its being formed, troo])s were to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra and Rewaree, sufficient for the forma- 
tion of two armies of 9000 men each. It was intended, that 
Sir David Ochterlony should take the command of one of them ; 
and that both should be ready to advance on the first requisition 
of the resident at Dchlee, in order to drive the Patans beyond 
the Jypoor frontier. With a view at the same time to hold 
Sindhet^a and the Mahrattas in check, the troops at Cawnpoor 
and in Bundelkhund were directed to be on the alert; and 

u 2 
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the four subsidiary forces were ordered respectively to positions, 
whence they might overawe the whole of Sindbeea’s and Holkar’s 
dominions, while they covered, as far as was practicable, the 
territories of our own allies. I'he (hizerAt force was to move 
to Brodera; the Poona subsidiary force to JAlna; the Nizam’s 
to Ellickpoor ; and the Bhoosla Raja’s, imniediatcly on its then 
expected establishment, to the banks of the? Nerbudda. There 
would thus be a display of nearly 40,000 infantry and 1 2,000 
cavalry, besides artillery, in readiness to put down any disposition 
that might be shown, to ^)bstruct the exceuti()n of the plan 
dett'rmincd on by government. 

It may be right to mention, that the Jypoor territory lay 
entirely to the north and west of the Ehumbul ; and the j)rin- 
cipality, so fur from being inc*luded amongst those RaJj)oot states, 
with which wo had bound ourselves by trc'aty with llolkar and 
Sindbcea not to interfere, at the time of forming those treaties 
was actually under British ])roteclion, the rcisolution to dissolve 
the alliance having been subsetjuently Ibrmc'd : wherelbrts there 
was evidently no argument arising out of our relations with the 
Mahrattas, on which our right to renew' the allianct; coidtl be 
disjnited. 

Before the military arrangements above s])t;cified were 
brought to any forwardness, the negotiation had alrc'ady been 
some time in progress. To return to it, ]Mr. IMctcalfj on recei I>t 
of his instructions, took an early opportunity of communicating 
to the Jypoor vakeel, that lu^ was ready to receive the overtures 
of the princi])ality, in case an agent didy empowered to conclude 
engagements on its part shoidd ])reserit himself. Notwithstand- 
ing the earnestness with wJiich ('iitreaties w'erc made to l)e taken 
under protection, while it w'as understood to be a mattc*r of 
principle with us not to (extend our ])oliti(*al relations beyond 
their (*xisting limits, it becann* evident, after this communica- 
tion, that there existed no corresponding desire to bring matters 
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speedily to a point. Ameer Klian only threatencxl Jypoor, 
when Mr. Metcalfe made this offer to negotiate. He had 
actually invcsttd the capital, before the negotiators arrived at 
Dehlee furnished with full powers. As long as the Patans 
continued to press the siege, the negotiation proceeded with 
apparent alacrity. Pvery thing iiidt't^d was soon agrcnnl to, 
except the amount of subsidy to be paid by the Kaia: this 
point also was at length settled. Mr. Metcalfe had l>egun with 
a demand f)f twenty-fivt? lack rujKjes, the amount of the total 
charge of the troo])s to be furnished for th(j protection of the 
state*. Hc‘ was aft(‘i*w'ards induced to low'cr his dcmiand to 
fifteen la(h rupees for the perinaiient subsidy, wuth the accom- 
modation of considerable rtunissions during the first five years, 
ill consideration of the impoverished condition of the territory. 
T*c*nding the si(‘ge of .lynagurh, the negotiation was kej)t in 
that state, that an hour's time w’ould have: suffic*ed for its I'oni- 
jiletion. Tt seems, however, that a se])arate negotiation was 
kept uj) all the while w’ith Amet*r Khan ; and the threat of 
bringing down u])on him a Jlritish force*, w hich a mere signature 
could instantly efK'e^t, was held out as an imlucemcnt to lus 
raising the siege. He withdrew early in the month of July, 
after having failed in sevtTal attcmjits to enrry some strong 
positions necessary to <*over his apjiroaches to tlu; city ; but not 
without exacting a stijiulatioii to receive a sum of money as the 
ransom of tlu^ haja's t(‘rritory from plunder, and as tlu; <*on- 
sidiTation for reducing ]Madhooraj])oor, a towai in the jagec?r of 
one of the IJaja's family, then in reliellion against him. 'Ihe 
tw'o first itcMiis w'ere observed on iu*ither side ; but Ameer Khan, 
with psirt of his troojis, moved down to reduce Msulhoorajpoor, 
in execution of the last artiiJe ; doubtless with the object of 
ai>propriating it to himself. Other bodies of the l\'itans imme- 
diately spread themselves over the surface of the country, plun- 
dering, as before, in every direction. 
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About the time that these terms were made witli Ameer 
Khan, every thing had been settled at Delilee ; but the Jypoor 
agents were forthwith instructed to bring forward a new demand, 
viz. that our troo|>s should reduce Tonk and Kampoora, and re- 
annex them to Jypoor, in addition to the other stipulations. 
These places had been taken by us from Holkar, and restored 
at the peace of 1805. They were now held on his behalf by 
Ameer Khan, whom we had agreed to exjjel from the Kaja's 
own possessions ; and, as these towns had at some distant pericxl 
been subject to .Jyjjoor, this was the ground of their reduction 
being now demanded. The negotiation was of course broken 
off upon the advance of this new demand. Indeed, the Supreme 
Government had previously directed it to be brought to some* 
decided issue, on first observing tlie insidious way, in which it 
was conducted by the other side. The indifftirence manifested 
by the durbar of Jypoor on this occasion to the advantages 
attending a closer union with the Jlritish, is ])erhaps in |)art 
attributable to the general reluctance felt by the ixjtty inde- 
pendemt prince's to make any indissoluble aUiaiices, on terms 
apparently calculat<‘d to interfere with the? unrestrained latitude 
of political action they had hitherto enjoyed. All our alliances 
with states of this description have necessarily a character of 
dependtuice on their part, and on that account are not very 
palatable. Vet a more obvious mode of acrcM)unting for the 
disinclination experienced on this occjision may be found in the 
actual circumstances of the internal government of Jyjioor. The 
whole territory was parceUed out into hereditary tenures of the 
nature of the fiefs or b^onies of the feudal system ; over these 
tlie Kaja, a weak roan, had much almut the same degree of 
influence and authority, as was possessed by the weakest of the 
kings of England, w^hen the same system prevailed in tliat 
country. The cmitinual war of factions was prosecuted with 
Uie utmost virulence. Since the preceding November, the 
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Jypooi* ministry had been twice changed. Manjee Doss’s party, 
which was the most aristocratical and most hostile to the Patans, 
had ultimately gained the ascendancy ; and the strong national 
spirit it succe€jded in exciting* amongst the Kajj)oots, was one 
of the ])Tincipal instruments, by which the enter])rise of Ameer 
Khan was successfully resisted. No memlKJr of this aristocracy, 
however, w^oidd willingly exchange a state of things, which leaves 
so wide an oj)ening to his hopc^s and ambition, for the pcirjx?tual 
repose aiul tranquillity that must result from the introduction 
of our influence. 'Phis disposition might be expected to have 
prevailed, even if we had ottered a settlement on the basis of 
leaving matters as we found them ; but there was reason for 
the aristocracy to suspect, that our guarantee of maintaining the 
Raja’s authority comprehended the enforcement of his just 
dues from themselves ; and their suspicions naturally made them 
ojqiose the completion of the alliance. Rc^sidcjs, their success in 
baffling the Patans with thcjir native means alone; had added 
much to the pride of their independence, and increased their 
aversion to allow the interference of a foreign power in their 
concerns. 

It was in the beginning of August that Mr. Metcalfe broke 
off the negotiation, dismissing the agent, Siinkur Doss, who had 
been sent on behalf of Purtab Singh. 'J'he Supr<mie-( government 
had hojMjs, that some little longer exjieriemo of the excesses of 
the Patans wwdd produce a bc^ttcT feeling in the leading men 
of this principality ; and not wishing to punish the duplicity of 
their past conduct, by making it a ground of perpetual exclusion 
from the benefits of future alliance, empowered the resident to 
recjeive any new overturcjs that might bc;ar the aspect of more 
sincerity. It was resolvcid, at the same time, thenceforward to 
make no military preparations, until a treaty should be actually 
signed and executed, in order to prevent the rcciurence of a 
fruitless expense. Before the dose of September, the know- 
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ledge of the final rupture of the negotiation produced a stir 
amongst the factions of Jynagurh; and a considerable party 
expressed great dissatisfaction against Manjee Doss, to whom 
the failure was attributed. To quiet the murmurs of this party, 
for the event showtxl it was with no real design of completing 
the alliance, agents were again sent oft* to Dehlee, the minister's 
brother being associated with Sunkur Doss in the mission. On 
the 17th of November they aiTived at Dehlee, and soon after 
waited on the llritish Resident. At the first audience they 
declared, that, knowing the wishes of the British (Government, 
from what had passed at the former negotiation, they had come 
to conform to them, and to sign the treaty before projmsed ; but 
that they wislu^l first t/» submit a few requests to the Governor- 
General, leaving it to his generosity to accord them or not. 'fhe 
reduction and delivery of Tonk and Ranqmora was their first re- 
quest; this Mr. Metcalfe refused to forward or listen to; the second 
was for jageers or pensions to the negotiators, similar to what had 
been granted at Nagpoor ; and the third for a promise, that they 
should always have a good-tem))cred gentleman as Resident. 
The request for pensions, as a matter of stipulation, was absurd, 
considering that the negotiation was not on the footing of 
reciprocal advantage, and that there was no object to be acquired 
by the British worth a pecuniary sacrifice ; the occasion of our 
treating at all being the (jomjdiancc? with their solicitation for 
salvation by our means from impending ruin. Mr. Metcalfe 
having combated these }K)ints rather with ridicule than argu- 
ment, proceeded to state an omission in the draft of treaty before 
discussed, viz. the stipulation for our arbitration of all foreign 
dis])utes and claims, either for or against the principality. The 
greatest objections were raised to the insertion of any such 
article; the cliief of which appeared to arise from an appre- 
hension, that it might extend to the adjudication of the title to 
the Raj of Jypoor, to which there was more than one claimant 
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f^inst Purtab Singh, particularly a pretender still living, who 
had been supported at one time by Sindheea. The scruples of 
the negotiators in respect to this article could not be got over, 
even although this construction was disavowed. The conference 
accordingly broke up, with a distinct explanation to Siinkur 
Doss, and his colleague, that the iiiR<?rtion of this new article 
was insisted upon under special orders from the Suiirenu* 
(government ; consequently, that the* point could on no account 
lie conceded. Two days were? allowed them to considtn* of it : 
the third was fixed for a sc‘cond conference', at which they would 
Iw' c'xpected to sign the treaty, with this artic-:le introduced, 
either in the form jirojiosed, or so modified as might be agreed 
u]X)n in the interim ; or, if matters c*oul<l not he adjusted by 
thal. time, the negotiation w’oukl he dropped altogether. 'I'his 
rtvtriction in jioint of time was ncicessary, to jirt'vent the go^’ern- 
ment of Jypoor from again making its advantages of the show 
of negotiation, without any intention to bring it to a point, 
(•ontinued opposition being manilested to the stijmlation for 
our arbitrament, it occurred to the Jlc'sitlent, that the secret 
reason might be, the fear lest the licpiidation of certain bonds, 
given at different times to Patan Sirdars, would be comprehended 
under its terms. To exclude this interjiretation, he agrc'cd so 
to word the article, as to confine it to claims of tribute or other 
demands on the part of Sindeea and Holkar as independt'nt 
powers. In this form the negotiators waived their ol>]\.‘cti;>ns 
to the stijmlation. Jhit when the time <mne lor tht* treaty to 
be signed, a new and extraordinary objection was started to the 
usual engagement to j>ro<;ure the ratification of llaja Purtab 
Singh within fifteen days. The negotiators seemed to wish t>ur 
r^resentativc to Ixj satisfied with their signature, and to act 
upon their treaty, without requiring its ratification by their 
master. They w’ere told, however, in answer, that, if they 
objected to this article, they must take their immediate de- 
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parture ; and as they made no other reply tlian to solicit a delay 
of twenty days for the discussion of the j>oiiit, not for procuring 
the required confirmation, the treaty was a sec.<Jnd time abruptly 
terminated, with no more successful issue than the former. 

It w'as now most evident, that the object of the Jypoor 
administration was, to keep open a negotiation, not to conclude 
a treaty. Manjee Doss, a short time jifter the return of the 
agents, declared publicly to the Britisli news-writer at Jyna- 
gurh, that he had never authorised the negotiators at Dehlee to 
agree to any stipulation lor a money payment. It is difficult 
to conceive what could have been the object of this extraordinary 
communication ; but it was supposed to ari.se from a wish to 
ingratiate him.self with the party adverse to the British allianc;e. 
He lost nothing in their eyes by this public profession of dupli- 
city ; and on its being made matter of remonstrance by the 
resident at Dehlee, replied oidy by evasion and further false- 
hcwd ; dcjclaring, that the amount of subsidy was what he liad 
not agrecxl to ; although, when the agents presented themselves 
the second time, it was distinctly explaint?d beforehand, tliat, 
unless they were emimwered to sign the treaty l)efore proposed, 
cjf which the s]X!cific money stipulation formed an item, tliey 
eoidd not be listened to ; and the negotiators, aftcjr this intima- 
tion, declared, at their first audience, that they had come em- 
poM'ered to sign. 

Immediately on the rupture of the first negotiation in 
August, the military prejmrations which had been made for its 
eventual supjiort were suspended ; and the trooi>s destined for 
. this being now available for other service, a force was directed 
to be formed under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, of the 10th 
B. N. 1., and to hold itself in readiness to procieed to the Ner- 
budda at the close of the rains, in order to reUeve the Madras 
troops there stationed under Colonel AValker, of which for the 
present the NA.gpoor subsidiary force was composed. 
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In the mean time, Appa Saheb, who in June had taken 
refuge at a garden-house adjoining to the new cantonment, as 
mentioned in the precteding chapter, became relieved from his 
alarms. Having seized and confined Naroba, the secretary, 
and established another of the widows of Ihigojee in the control 
of the interior of the palace, and care of the liaja’s person, in the 
room of Jluka Haee, he returned to the city, and his authority 
was in a2>pearance firmly established by the end of August. 
Ch)ojaba Hada, who had likewise been an ojiponent of the 
regent, but was in the main a moderate man, and besides a 
relation, was merely debarred from indiscriminate access to tlu' 
Kaja's person ; and Svdeek Ulee Khan, seeing the turn affairs 
had taken, paid assiduous court to the Naeeb, and in a very 
short time acquired an influence seemingly little inferior to that 
ofNagooPunt and Neraguii themselves. 'I'lie two last men- 
tioned favourites, indeed, complained to Mr. .lenkins, that the 
interested counsels of this officer had inducc'd A])pa Saheb to 
renounce* his original design of reducing and reforming his 
military establishments, by which means Suclt*c^k Alice Khan 
had preserved to himself the chief military authority, with all 
its corrupt emoluments. In ( Ictober, howevc^r, the old advisers 
of A])pa Salieb so far prevailed, as to induce hi)ii to apply for a 
battalion, to be raised and disciplined by British officers, on the* 
model of the reformed infantry in the Nizam's service. The 
Ciovernor-General ac,ciuiesced at once in the j^roposal, and nomi- 
nated officers for the purpose, 'fhe object of this apjdicatioii 
was, to provide a further counterpoise to the Arabs, whose 
fidelity to himself he still mistrusted, on account of their known 
personal attachment to the son of llagoojee, their late master. 
Yet this step seemed to indicate a degiee of ctonfidence and 
cjordiality towards his new allies, little consistent with the 
treachery of his subsequent conduct. To say the truth, there 
is ground to conclude, from this and other symptoms, that Appa 
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Sahel), while Pursajee remained alive, was not engaged in the 
cons2)iracy, which had been for some time in progretss for a 
general rising of the whole Mahratta nation. 

In the beginning of (Ictober, Colont?! W alker moved to take 
up the position assigned to him, on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
His operations in that quarter, and the effect of the ajipearance 
of a Ilritish force so near the immediate haunts of the Pindarees, 
together with their plans and ex2)cditions for the season of 
1 816- 17, will more 2)ro2)erly foim the subject of a se2)arate chap- 
ter. Hut it may first be necessary to notice bri(?fly what w^as 
2)assing during the rains at the other Mahratta courts. 

Sindheea made no effort to avail himself of* the; distractions 
at the llhoosla court, conse(2uent upon the tleath of Kagoqjee : 
indc'ed, the expedition with which the treaty of subsidiary 
alliance was negotiated by ]Mr. .Jenkins, and the secrecy ob- 
st?rved in the conduct of that affair, had Ic'ft no time for the 
operation of foreign intrigue, much less for the machinations of 
a durbar, so slow in its deliberations as that of Gwalior. Tn the 
same manner this chieftain refrained entirely from further in- 
terference in the affairs of .Hho2)al; so that the young Nuwab, 
having retained his father’s counsellors in their offices, eem- 
tinued to make head against the Pimlarees, and to command 
their rcs2)ect: kec2)ing u]) at the same time an active corre- 
s2)ondence wdth the political agemt in lluudelkhund, ex2)laining 
every thing tliat 2)assed betwx*en him and the freebooters, and 
2)rofessing his desire to l>ecome, or at least to l)e considered, 
a dependent of the British dominion. Neither did Sindheea 
make any effort whatever, in the course of 1816, to curb or ‘ 
reduce the Pindarec?.s, notwithstanding that the subject was 
S2)ecialjy brought »to his notice by the British Besident,on more 
occasions than one. His constant r(*2)ly was, that rc?j)eated 
orders had been issued, prohibiting their violation of the British 
territories; and that time and negotiation were necessary to 
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bring the refractory chiefs to implicit obedience. It was ex- 
plained in private to the Resident upon one occasion, that 
Sindlieea's plan was to inveigle the chiefs to an interview, and, by 
seizing their persons, to deprive tlu; durras of their leaders, and 
cause their dissolution. It was evident, however, from the 
general tenor of his conduct, that he began to be alarmed, lest 
he should be visited with tlu‘ whole respoiisibihty for an evil, 
which his weakness htul suffered to grow up within his domi- 
nions. ITt^ was moreover beginning to have a more accurate 
notion of lus relative strength than he had eiitertaincsd before 
the discussions in 1814, when he thonght, by the loftiness of his 
tone, to restrain the Rriiish Ciovernmeni from interfering with 
Rho])Al. In short, anxitjty and alarm were last succtnitling to 
the jealous rivalry and (ontentious spirit, which the violent 
among his courtii-:rs still vainly ffattered him was th(' ]M)licy, 
waiTaiited and demanded, by his relative position amongst the 
])ow<^rs of India. 'I'o this cause, and to habitual tardiness of 
judgment, is to be attributed the sn])iiK?n(.*ss with which Sind- 
hcea witnessed the extension of our inff uence; over the dominions 
ol‘th<^ Rhoosla, and which, though it in the end producc^d the 
determination to tem[)orize with both jiarties, and, il* possible, to 
ke€?}) well with both, till he coidd see the ])robable issue of 
affairs, yet prevented any exertion to court our favour by a 
vigorous and early effort against the Pindarees, the <?ommori 
enemy. Another reason for his want ol* energy at this jum^ture 
may be found in the circumstance, that his best troops, under 
Baptiste, were fiiUy employed in tlw; siege of Ragoogurh, a fort 
belonging to a Rajpoot, name<l Raja Jysingh. That active 
chief) while his own strong hold was closely invested, succeeded 
in a sudden surprise of Baj)tiste's tort of Sheeopoor, w^here the 
son and ^lart of the treasure of the C'olonel had been dejjusited 
for safety. Tliis passed in the beginning of June ; and, though 
the fort of Ragoogurh fell in the following August, Jysingh, as a 
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partisan, gave full occupation to the whole of Baptiste’s division, 
and had good success in several light skii’mishes and attacks on 
detachments and convoys during the whole of the rains, and 
even up to the close of the cold k;ason. At length, having lost 
his late conquest of Shoeopoor also by the trtjachery of his gar- 
rison, he went off* with his followers to form a new band of l*in- 
darces, and was not unsuccessful in his depredations on the 
territories of Sindhcea, more particularly on Baptiste’s assigned 
lands. 

Yet notwithstanding the indifference manifested by Sindheea 
to the passing occurrences at >frigj)oor and on the Nerbudda, 
the ojjening of the British negotiation with Jypoor seemed to 
weaken him to the policy of a counter-exertion, for the jnirjiose 
of securing some personal advantage. He acicordingly opened 
a similar negotiation, tendering the assistance of liis military 
means tow’^ards restraining the Bataiis ; and, in furtherance of 
this objtxit, sent a r(^infor<5emcnt to Bnpoo Sindheea at Ajimc'ctr, 
to add to the efficiency of his c^stablishment in that cjuartcr. 
The Jypoor durlxir amused Sindlic^ea for some time with the 
hope of acc<q)ting his ]>rotectio'ii, pretty nearly in the same 
manner as they amused the British (iovenmumt; but the 
Mahratta meeting this cronduc^t with reciprocal duplicity opened 
a further negotiation with Ameer Khan, and in proportion as 
ccxdness was evincod on the ])art of the liaja, pretended a cor- 
diality with the Patan, in the hope of alarming the Jypoor 
ministry by the aj)prchension, that his weight would be throwm 
into the opposite scale. But Jypoor had no real design of con- 
necting itself with any one ; and while it relied on the known 
dii^sition of the British to afford it protection, as a sufficient 
resource against any extremity the united efforts of the Patans 
and Sindhcoa could rediico it to, rexjkoned also upon the deterring 
infiuence of this knowiedge, as its best protection against any 
actual design on their part to drive it to this 'last resort. Sind- 
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heea’s plans came, therefore, to the same issue wiUi the British 
negotiations ; that is to say, produced no result whatsoever. 

At the court of Poona nothing particular occurred ; but tlie 
conduct of the Peshwa’s government was an alternation of con- 
cessions, subservience, and concLLiaiion, and of a s})irit of recrimi- 
nation and litigious opposition. The prince himself assumed 
either character, with a versatility, that seejned to baffle every 
attempt to j)enetrate liis real disposition and intentions. In 
this sjririt, at one time he ordered tixtensive levies of horse and 
foot, and at another reduced his cstablisliments to the lowest 
}M)ssible ebb : at one time he ctmiplained of the delays tlirown 
in the way of the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
(iykwar; at other times himsell* cremated new and very childish 
ones. All the whiltJ, every nerve was strained to procure the 
release of Trimbukjee, and every advantage, personal as well 
as national, was offered to jNlr. Elpbinstone through various 
(hanncls, to engage him to forward this grand object of his 
desire. Active intrigues were at the same time carrying on in 
Hindoostan and Guzerat, and sjM'cial agents deputed it) all the 
Alaliratta courts, to persuade them to join the j)roj)osed coali- 
tion, promising advantages to those who were not prci>ared 
for open hostility, if they would but aid, by keeping up the* 
ap])earance of concert, whence he anticipated a reduction of our 
tone, and a greater degree ol* deference to the general wish of the 
Mahratta nation. The British rcsid<*nts c.*xerted themselves 
with activity to penetrate into all these intrigues, and generally 
with complete success. Those of the Pcsliw'a at the coiut of 
Plolkar, were made the subject of a sj)ecial remonstrance, and 
produced abundance of protestations, but no change of conduct. 
Even Futteh Sing Gykwar was a party to these designs, and 
gave way lor some time to the daiigc*rous counsels of low com- 
panions and men adverse to the British connexion ; but this 
disposition was overcome in him without any resort to strong 
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measures, by the operation of his own good sense and ex- 
IKsneiiw} of the solid advantages of the alliance, and by the 
judicious advice and moderation of ther(\sident at his court. 

On the liiJlii of September, to the surj>rise of all, Trimbukjec 
l^aiiiglia succeeded in escaping from his conhrieraeiit in Tannah, 
notwithstanding that the precaution had been taken of gar- 
risoning the fort entirely with Europeans, of whom a guard 
was continually mountt^d to observe his personal movements. 
The esca|)e was effe<^ted at eight o'clock at night, through a 
hole in the wall of the privy, which being detached from the 
]»lace of actual confinement, communicated on the other side 
with a stable belonging U) one of the officei*s of the garrison. 
13y accustoming the sentries to attend liim to this place at the 
same hour of the night, their suspicions were lulltHl to sleep, 
and he was suffered to enter aloiu^ while the sentry with the 
light remained without, in a situation, whence he could not seci 
what passed within. The prejiarations for this escape were* 
made by a man who had, with this design, taken service as 
or horsekeeper, to the officer living in the adjoining premises, 
and who disappeared along with the prisoner. His com- 
munications with Trimbukjee are supposed to have passed 
wiiile he was leading the horse under his care near the prison- 
door and tlui terrace, on wiiich 'rrimbuk jee w'as allowed to w’^alk : 
for at these times this ,vycc w’as genc'rally observed to be singing 
Mahratta songs, wiiich the European sentries did not under- 
stand nor siisjiept. It w'as some minutes before the escape was 
discovered, and the night being dark and rainy, Trimbukjee 
had slipped off his clothes and crossed the rampart by a rope 
previously attacluid to one of the guns, before the alarm was 
given, and thus gained the other side of the narrow and shallow 
cliannel separating Salsette from the Maliratta territories, before 
measures could be taken to intercept the passage. 

The resident at Toona was informed of this event by ex- 
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press. He immediately communicated the news to the P^^ahwa, 
declaring that the (Jovernor-General would expect the utmost 
efforts to be made by his Highness for the re-apprehension 
of this delinquent, as a necessary proof of attachment to the 
llritish Government ; while to afford him protection either 
overtly or underhand, would infallibly produce the mischiefs 
that had been avoided by his surrender. Hajee llao wished to 
avail himself of the escape, to alter the terms on which his 
favourite had lieforc been given up, and to make his own ex- 
<*rtions for the re-appreliension c'onditional, on receiving a pro- 
mise, that the prisoner should hereafter remain in liis own 
custody. This attem))t was of coui’st; resisted : but the fugitive 
for some time eludwl all efforts to discover the place of his 
retreat ; and there could be no doubt that llajetj Tlao abetted 
his concealment, notwithstanding his o)>en ])rofessions to tht‘ 
<‘ontrary. 

Thus have the political events of India been traced to th<* 
close of the raiiij"^ season of 1816 , about the middle of the month 
of October of that vear. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PINDAREES. 

1816-17, OCTOBER TO APRIL. 

NAgpoor subsidiary force moves to tlio Nerbuddn — Piiulavocs alarmed — their first 
effort — grand expedition in tliree divisions — Ist to (vunjam — 2d to Bidur — 
surprised by Major M'Dowal — exploit of Sheikh Dulloo — 3d to Ahmeduugur 

— surprised by Major Eushington— (janjani penetrated --Borth wick’s piu'suil 

— Ist party intercepted — reflections — resolution to extirpate the hordes — 
motives — Sindheca— I lolkar — I>yu-Ram of Ilatras- his fort invested and bom- 
barded — his escape — fort taken. 

Eari.v in October 1816, IJeutenant-Colonel V^alkcr lind 
moved, as abovementioned, with the main body of the Naj^ioor 
subsidiary force, to take up the position assigned to him on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. Ry the Jioth of the month, 
his delensive line was comjileted. It extendt.'d from ►Soonee, 
which lies 27 miles S. S. W. of Hoshungabad, to Sirin ugur, 120 
miles cast of the same )>lat;e. W'ith all the advantages of 
favourable ground, the forct;, tionsisting of but five battalions of* 
infantr}% and one regiment of cavalry, was cvidtmtly unequal to 
the defence of so extended a line ; more esjH'cially as the Raja’s 
contingent was in no present condition to afford effectual 
assistance. One of Colonel Walker’s posts was no less than 90 
miles distant from its nearest appui. Rut the first appearance 
of a Rritish army in the valley of the Nerbudda spread conster- 
nation amongst the Pindarecs; and (!’-heetoo’s durra, which 
occupied the cantonment of Nema^vur, on the northern bank, a 
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little lower down the river, prepared to retire with their families 
in the direction of the Gh^ts into Malwa. In the apprehension 
of an immediate attack, the preparations whicli had been making 
for an expedition to the south, whcrn the river should be ford- 
able, were suspendt^d : and some time was lost by the chiefs of 
durras, in forwarding intreaties to Sindheea for an asylum for 
their families in some of his numerous strong holds, while they 
prepared for a desultory contest with the ai*my, whose apjwoadi 
they daily expected. Sindheea optMily rc*je<^ted all sucdi appli- 
cations, notwithstanding that thc*y w'ere accompanied with an 
intimation, that unless he hel[jed them in this emergency, liis 
tenitories should no longer enjoy immunity from ravage*. Some 
of his military commanders, however, and a party in his ministry, 
jirivately gave them ho]u;s of idtimately obtaining their obji'ct, 
in <;ase matters came to extremity ; assuring them that all public* 
acts and professions were? merc'ly intended to save appearances 
with the English. 

Emboldened in some measure by these assurances, and by 
observing that the Jlriti.sh troops did not cross the Nerbudda, 
the several durras came to the resolution of pushing small i>arties 
bctw'eeii Colonel Walker’s posts, and round his flanks, and thus 
pursuing the same systi'in of j)redatory incursions into the 
British territories, that had in the past year heem so productive 
and succie.ssful. On the 4th of November, a party crossed near 
H India, half of which proceeded on the Boorhanpoor road, and 
the other half towards Tamboovnec. Colonel Walker imme- 
diately moved with a light forc*e upon llurda, to intercept 
their route ; and, after a vain pursuit for some distance along 
the Boorhanpoor road, succeeded by a sudden march eastward, 
in falling in with the latter party, wliile ])ivouac*ked in the jungle 
on the night of the 5th. This body suffered an inconsiderable 
loss, and fled precipitattily back across the river. Similar at- 
tempts to pass were not renew^ed till the 13th, when the plan 
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which had been agreed ttpmi by the chiefs, in the interiin, was 
carried into execution. Cheetoo’s durra still continued in fierce 
to the west. At the same time, large bodies moved to the east, 
and upwards of 5000 passed the river in sight of the infantry 
jx)st, on the extreme right of Colonel Walker’s line, with a 
rapidity of movemiertt, which baffled the efforts of the infantry 
to impede or harass their march, and the regiment of cavalry was 
on the opposite flank. In this manner the passage was effected, 
in sufficient numbn*s to form two lithbnrs, (exj)editions), one of 
which continued its jnogress due cast, and, jjenetrating by the 
route of Mundela, Chuteesgurli, and the forests and mountains 
forming the northern and eastern frontier of the NAgjmor do- 
minions, burst suddenly into- the Company’s district of Ganjam, 
with the evident and Avowed intention of turning thence to 
Cuttack and Juggernautli. lly good fortune, the turbulent 
character of the Rajas and landholders of Ganjam had caused tlm 
district to be well furnished with troops, and the luhhur was 
driven back before it (rould penetrate to any distance, as will 
presently be mentioned more particularly. The other body of 
these Piudarees took a southward direction, and passed within 20 
miles of Nagjmor with impunity, notwithstanding that an effort 
was made to intercept them, by a light detachment from the 
infantry brigade remaining at that city, lliey then crossed 
the Wurda into the Nizam’s territory, before (’olonel Doveton 
could bring up troops ff)r the defence of that line, from the posi- 
tion he occupied to shut the GhAts in the valley of the Poorna, 
in wliich quarter he u'es looking out for these marauders. This 
body, which at the lowest estimate amounted to 6000, was on 
the Godaveree, at Neermiil, on the 1.5th of llecember, and at 
Bidur on the 21st ; uj) to which point it had marched leisurely 
without interruption, or fatiguing its horses, plundering a broad 
line of country on either side of its track. The liihbfir con- 
tinued some time in the neighbourhood of Bidur, while the 
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chiefs remained indecisive, as to the prosecution of the ulterior 
design of penetrating into the Company's ceded districts on the 
other side of the Kishna and Toomboodra. Their indecision 
proved the ruin of the enterprise, as it afforded time for a 
light force, detached from Hyderabad for tins purpose, under 
Maior M‘DowaI, to give the main body a complete surprise, 
about 30 miles to the west of liidur. 'I'liis occurred before 
daylight in the morning of the loth of January ; and such was 
the security into wliich the Pindarees had been lulled by their 
hitherto uninterrupted progress, that the infiintry were close in 
uiH)ii the tents of tlu? <*hiefs before they were discovered, and 
hardly a man of the jiarty was iiiouiited, by the time the first 
volley was discharged. ^I'he greater ])art of the horses and 
booty of* the main division of tliis luhhur was abandoned on the 
rapid advance of the infantry. One leader, howcwer, indignant 
at the w'ant of energj^ betrayed by those vested with the chief 
command of the ex])cdition, had carried away a body of from 
fi to 500, u few days before this discomfiture; and, jmssing 
rajndly across the Peshwa's territory, descended into the Kon- 
kaii by the Amba (ihat in the western range, and thence shaped 
his course due north, plundering the western shores of India, 
from the 17th to the .‘21st degrtni of north latitude, and return- 
ing by the valley of the Ta)>tee, and the route of Boorhanpoor. 
The (jonductor of tliis bold (enterprise was a man named Sheikh 
llidloo, and the singular hardihood of the exploit, joined to the 
uncommon skill and rapidity with which it was conducted, 
saved it from the fate which overtook every other expedition of 
the kind this season. l*he only loss Sheikh llulloo sustained 
fooin British troops was, when, on his return to the N erbudda, 
in the following March, he found the ford, by which he hopt^d 
to re-cross to Cheetoo’s durra, guarded by a liavildar’s party of 
our sepoys. Severed of his men w'(?re shot in attempting to diish 
across; but Sheikh Dulloo himself, with his main body, and 
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mounted followers, retiring from tlie gh^t, bekUy swmii.tipBe 
river lower down, though not without a further loss of men^and 
horses, several of whom were drowned in the attempt. The ifl 
mounted, and less daring of the band dispersed and fled intp.the 
jungle on the southern bank of the river, where the greater, part 
were cut off by the- wild inhabitants of the neighbourhood : so 
tliat, of 2G0 Pindarees of the first and second classes, of which the 
band had consisted when it separated from the luhhar at Bidur, 
only 110 joined the durra; but these carried a rich b(X)ty in 
their saddles ; and the brilliancy of the acliievement added even 
more to their reputation tlian its success liad done to their 
wealth. 

Besides the above two bodies of Pindarees, which liad turned 
the right flank of ("olonel Walker's line, another detachment 
from Cheetoo’s durra had succeeded in making good its route by 
the Boorhanp<K)r road, as above ineiitionc<l- It was subsequently 
reinfonted, and 8ucceedt‘d iu'passing the valley of the Taptee and 
ghats of‘ Berar, notwithstanding the dispositions made for their 
defence. "J’his Imdy passed between Aumngabad and Jalna on 
the 28th of November, and moved direct upon Alimednugur. 
The Poona subsidiary force was not wholly in position for the 
defence of the; Peshwa’s frontiers against such incursions, a con- 
siderable part of the light troops having been called down to 
the south, where their presence was required to awe Appa 
Dussaee into submission. This man w as a powerful soutliem 
jagtHjrdar, who had .subjected liimsclf, by continued contumacy, 
to the penalty of a forfeiture of one-third of his jageer ; and 
the forfeiture was enforced by calling down a British detach- 
ment at the close of the rainy season, w hich did not ccmipletidy 
effect the object until the middle of l)eceml)er 1816. On the 
S.'itli of this month, while on his route to the northward w'i-th 
the 4th jSladi'as native cavab^, which had formed part of the 
force employed to the south. Major Lushington obtained inteh 
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Hgence that this body of Pindarees ivas on the SI !EI. of Poona. 
PDe Was at the time at Pupulwaree, twenty-five miles distant; 
but as the Pindarees were ignorant of his being in the neigh- 
bouxhood, and were plundering at their leisure in fancied 
security, there was every hope of falling in with them : at all 
events, he resolved to make the effort. After an unremitting 
march of upwards of fifty miles, from one o’clock in the morning 
of the $26th, the Major succeeded in coming up with the luhlytir^ 
at the time the Pindart^es were; cooking and eating after a long 
march. The surprise ivas complete; and, as the ground was 
favourable for the pursuit of cavalry, a very large proportion 
was cut up. The loss of the freehoott'rs was estimated to be 
very great, as between 7 and 800 were left, on the field. 'Fhe 
only casualty on the part of the Uritish was the death of Captain 
Darke, who received a spear through the hotly. A man of his 
troop had turned from the charge^ of a Pindarti, armed in this 
manner ; and, indignant at the sight, this spirited officer himself 
rushed forward, and fell a victim to the superiority of the weapon 
in skill 111 hands. The Pindara was immediately cut to pieces 
by Captain Darke's men. This Inhbur^ and that surjirised 
a few days afterwards by Major !M‘Dowall, Ixitli suftered so 
severely, that they broke uj), and fled back to the Nerbudda in 
the utmost confusion. However, before they could arrive on 
its banks, the passes and ghats were so well guarded, that the 
greater part of the fugitives perished, and but few rea<;hed the 
durras they had left in Novtmiber. A remnant of the party 
surjirised by ]\I‘Dowall, was conducted across the river with 
great skill by its leader, wdio succeeded in making his way by 
the Charvi'a road, before the party sent to interrupt him by 
Colonel Walker arrived to o<;cupy it. 

The Ganjaiu expedition is the only one that remains to be 
accounted for. This body was composed almost entirely of men 
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iirom W Asil Mahomraed’s durra. It crossed the British frontier 
in the middle of December, marching ui^on Kimmedy^ to which 
place Lieutenant Tweedle, who was on the frontier with a com- 
j)aiiy of Madras native infantry, retired as the luhhur advanced. 
Lmboldened by this, the Pindarees attacked the town, and suc- 
c*eeded in burning and plundering part of it on the night of the 
19tli of December, though Major Oliver was there with three 
ctoin}>anic}S of infantry. Having asc(;rtaincid that their camp was 
but tM'o miles <listaiit, this officer determined to surjirise it 
l)efi>re morning, and met with complete success, occasioning 
considerable loss to the luhhur, notwithstanding the smallness 
of his force and his utter want of cavalry. In the course of the 
following morning the wliole band moved offj taking the direct 
road to Ganjam, btifore which they a])])earcd on the i2.5th. They 
plundered part of the towm in haste;, and retired through ( ioomsir. 
IJeutenant Borthwick instantly commenced a most active pur- 
suit. On the i27th he fell in with about 1000, of whom he 
destroyixl twenty men and fifty horses ; but, not satisfied with 
this success, he resolved to beat up the J^indara camp, which, 
in their confidence, from knowing the British troops to be 
infantry only, he rightly judged w^oiild not be far oftl Leaving 
a jemadar's j>arty to pursue the dirt;ct road, he himself, with fifty 
men of his company, took a circuitous route, so as to fall uj>on 
the enemy from the opposite (juarter. His success was very 
brilliant; and soon after the l*iiidarees disappeared from the 
province, abandoning the hojie of being able to penetrate into 
Cuttack, and disheartened by the losses already sustained. 

In the mean time, the advance division of the Bengal troops, 
destined to relieve Colonel Walker, had moved down to the 
Nerbudda; and Major M‘Morine, who commanded, leaving a 
detachment at Jubulpoor on his arrival at that point on the 
1st of January, so disposed the rest of his force, imder Colonel 
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Walker’s orders, as to extend the defensive line thence to Siri- 
nugur, and allow of the Madras troops before stationed at the 
latter point being called in to strengthen and complete the 
chain- of posts from Siriniignr to lloshungabad and Soonee. 
Wdsil Mahommed, seeing these further preparations, became 
apprehensivt? for the safety of the hthhur he had sent out-, and 
despatched hirenras in cverv direction to warn tluun against 
returning by the same route, with ])ositive injunctions to keep 
well to the north. Thks, howt'ver. availed them little; for 
l.iieutenant-(’olonel Adams, who wn:? in the course of Jaiiuaiy 
moving down in the same direction with the main bod}" of tlu‘ 
llengal troops, stMjt forwanl ]',avties to occupy the ghats and 
passes from (.’haiidya northwards to Ihinch'lkhund, so as t‘t- 
fectually to intercejd. the return <)f any body ol’ marauders from 
t he cast towards the Sagur district, near which W^'jsil IMahomnu'd 
had fixed his head-cjuarters. l’lu;se arrangements coini>letel}‘ 
answered the purpose. On the fMlh of January, Captain Caul- 
field, who was fiirtluvst iii advance, heard of tlie a 2 )proach of tht* 
luhbnr from Oaiijam, .and fell ujion them in the night with a 
siptadron of the 5th Ikaigal Ccu alry, wl iik' atteinj>ting to return by 
the Chandya road. ITc ca]>ture(l 400 horses ; ami the number 
of the slain was eslini.atcd at the same anjounl. I{ani7,an Khan, 
tlie leader of the? party, was ascertained to be amongst thcjse j 
the chief next in rank had jircwiously 1‘allen in one of I .icntenaiit 
Borthwick’s attacks. The fugitives, after this discomfiture*, ma^It^ 
an effort to escape* by a i)ass furthc^r to the north, where, on the 
2(ith, they fell in with Major Clarke and the main body of the 5th 
llengal cavalry, w'ho cut uj) about 150 more. This exj)edition, 
therefore, which was the only one that penetrated the British 
frontier, suffered yet more scw-crely than either of the other two. 
A small part of the advance, that had passed between Chandya 
a43d Jubulpoor, before Colonel Adams's detachments had taken 
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Up their positions, were all of those engaged in it who escaped 
unmolested in their return homewards *. 

No further attempt was made this season to pass into the 
Dukhun, or to get beyond the defensive posts, connecting the 
frontier of our possessions in Uundelkluuid with those of the 
Bhoosla Itaja. From January forward the Pindarees carried 
on their trade of plunder for mere subsistence, and exclusively 
above the ghAts in Malwa ; while such was the alacrity of the 
troops occupying the defensive Uiui, that, towards the end of 
the season, a band from WAsifs durra having ventured too far 
to the eastward, to ravage the country between Bundelkhund 
and SAgur, was sur])rised and driven back with loss by the rapid 
.'ulvance of a squadron of the 4th Bengal native cavalry, under 
Captain llidge, from their ]M)st at TjoliargAon. A party that 
came to the bank of the Nerbiidda to reconnoitre, and ascertain 
the })racticabibty of a j)assage, was in like manner stopped by 
the guard on the southern bank, while Major Clarke (the Bengal 
troops having by that time com])letely relieved those of Madras) 
crossed the river with cavalry at a different ford, and cut them 
up as they retired across the valley in their w^ay to the hills that 
form the barrier of Malwa. 

Such were tlie ])roceedings of the Pimbuee hordes dining 
the season of 181()-17, and such the militai’y operations against 
them. Their plan of depredation this year embraced a more 
ample expanse of territory, than had ever before been attempted, 
extending from shore to shore of the peninsula of India, and 
including all the intermediate provinces that had been spared 
the ravage of the preceding year. The rejiort of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop to the JMarquess of Hastings re* 
presented their different columns as amounting by his estimate 

* This party was hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by infantry from Jnbulpoor, 
under Major Pophom. 
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to 23,000 horse. This inroad had been foreseen to tlie full 
extent, and the precautionary measures of the British were con- 
sequently on a proportionate scale of magnitude. After the 
Bengal troops had crossed the Nerbudda to relieve Colonel 
Walker, there were no less than .32,000 regulars of the King's 
or Coinj^any's forces Instween that river and tlui Kislma, btjsides 
the reformed infantry and cavalry of the Nizam and the Peshwa's 
brigade, M'hi(!h, though jiaid by our allies, vrere in effect devoted 
to the same service with their offit’crs. In addition to the 
above force in advance, the utmost efforts had been made to 
arm the northern frontier of our immediate ]K>sscssions in ilie 
Dukhun, to guard against a similar attempt to that of the pre- 
ceding year ; so that altogether the militaiy effort on the side 
of' JMadras was nearly as great, as it would have been in the 
event of operations of the most decisive kind. Notwithstanding 
all this, it was rather to good fortune on our part, and to a 
relaxation of vigilance and activity on that of the enemy, than 
to our own exertions, that we must attribute the overtaking of 
the two larger botlit^s, and their severe <*liastisement by Majors 
laishington and M‘l)owall. So, likewise, the opportune march 
of (^olonel Adams to the south most materially contributed to 
afford the means of completely intercej)ting the third expedition, 
which had jjenetrated into ( ianjam. Thus it was accident, not 
the? merits of our defensive policy, that had yieldc'd us so much 
more brillijuit succ‘esses this year than the last, and no ajgu- 
ment cmdd be drawn from them in favour of the security of 
any combination of deft?nsivc arrangements. I'o build a system 
for the future upon the c?xj)erience of this season, that should 
provide only for similiir results, would involve an annual pre- 
paration on tlie satne enormous scjale of expense ; and even by 
the most favourable calculation, would not secure our provinces 
from invasion, and our subjects from the horrors of Pindara 
devastation, although we might, in some cases, happen to inflict 
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signal vengeance on the marauders, on their way homeward 
incuml)ered with spoil. 

I'he insufficiency of stationary posts of defence was abund- 
antly shown by the early success of the Pindarees in penetrating 
Colonel W alker's line ; and it stands to reason, that if a light 
assailant of this description l)e allowed time to ascertain pre- 
cisely at what points the <;overing force may be expected to l)e 
found, he will always be able so to choose liis line of route, and 
to regulate the length of his marches, as to baifie the utmost 
vigilance of such stationary defenders, when they are under an 
interdict not to advance and meet the danger, or emsh it in the 
embryo. The conviction of this disadvantage produced an 
alteration of policy l)eforc the close of the season : for Colonel 
Adams obtained permission to c^ross the Nerbudda, and the 
officers in post to the south of Ihindelkhund to advance west- 
w'ard even into Sagur, in case an enemy should approach ; 
whereas antecedently, the southern bank of the Nerbudda, or 
more generally the frontier of our own territories and that of 
our protected allies, liad been fixed as the limit of their o{)era- 
tions. The two succ^essful affairs of .\])ril were attributable to 
.this judicious alteration. 

The ])olicy and views entertained respectively by the British 
t iovernment and by the native |M)teiitates of India regarding the 
Pindarees in the course of this season will now be shortly ex- 
plained. The (lovernor-General in council had, as before men- 
tioned, come to the resolution of waiting the arrival of the sanction 
of the home authorities to commence offensive measures for their 
.suppression. In the interval Lord Hustings trusted, that the ad- 
vantage of defence acciuircd by the Nagjioor alliance might, in 
some degree deter, or at least enable us to repel aggression, 
either on ourselves or our allies. Early in the season, however, 
he became sensible of the futility of such expectations ; and even 
before the storm had burst upon Ganjam, the council came to 
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the unanimous resolution to defer no longer the extirpation of 
these banditti. On the ^ilst of December 1816 , this deter- 
mination was formed, and Lord Hastings gave immediate notice 
of his intention to proceed in persop to the scenes of action, and 
to spare no efforts to a(;<;omplish the object in sj)ite of any 
obstacles that might be raisc^d by open or secret foes. AVith 
respect to the time, it was resolved not to commence until the 
following season, unless the formation of tlu; Jyjioor alliance 
should retjuire operations against Ameer Khan, in which case 
his Tjordship proposed to enter u}>on immediattJ-acition. This not 
having taktm place,liis departurefor the upper provinc*es was fixed 
for the following rains, that is to say, the month of June or July. 
It was still considered doubtful, whether Sindheea would be in- 
duced to <’o-operat'e with us in this iinjwrtant object, or yield to 
the importunity of alternate entreaty and menace, addn’sswl 
to him from the several durras. 'J'he certain op]>osition i>f 
jimecr Khan, or at hjast of his Patau nu‘rcenari(js, and the 
probable secr(;t <;ounteraction of the l*eshw’a, were confidt'iitly 
aiiticipatecl ; but with the resources of the Nizam and of the 
ilhoosla, who was supposed to be equally staunch, added to our 
own strength in that quarter of India, there appeared little 
hazard of failure. Put liis Lordship r(*solvtid to place himself 
above that little, by calling into j)lay the whole disijosable means 
of the three presidencies, aceording to a comprehensive jdan, 
which will hereafter be particularly developed. The resolution 
to undertake active measures was formcxl not only without any 
assurance of support from the home authorities, but at a time? 
when the Supreme Government liad reason to believe that a 
contrary disposition prevailed at the India House. 

It must be observed, that there had not yet been time to 
learn their sentiments on receiving information of the storm 
having burst upon their owm district of (luntoor. This intel- 
ligence arrived in the course of the month of September 1816 ^ 
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and se(?ms to hare wrought an immediate change in their aversion 
to offensive operations. Wlien the Supreme (iovemment re- 
solved to wait no longer for the expected sanction from home, 
no answer to its second reference had yet been received. 

The repciated violations of our own territoi’y, and the expe- 
rience of the utter futility of defensive arrangements, irresistibly 
impelled the Ch)vernor-( rcncral to this course ; and his I..ordshi)) 
felt confident, a confidence justified by the result, if the result 
of* a measure can ever Ik? adinittc‘d to aff'ord a fair test of its 
merit, that a knowledge of these circumstances w'oiild awaken 
the authorities in England to a sense of the magnitude of the 
evil, mid the iin])erative tliity and iu?c?essity of eradicating it. 
Tlie reasons for postponing the commencement of operations 
till the close of the rains, unless prematurely brought on by the 
issue of the .Typoor negotiation, will be obvious, when the time 
r(*(iuisit(* fully to prepare so (?xtensive a plan of military and 
)K>liticai movements, and the vast advantage of commeiicing 
with the whole of the fair season to look forward to, are taken 
into consideration. The current of ev(?nts apiiearcKl also to be 
daily tending to produce a state of pulilic feeling and opinion 
more and more favourable to our views. 'I'lie successes against 
the Pindarees, the increasing alarm and anxiety of Sindheea, 
tlu? prospect of further improving our ctonnexion with Nagpoor, 
and of comjirehending Jypoor within the circle of our influence, 
as well as the time thus given ftir the newly-formed jiacific re- 
lations with Nipal to take efft'ct, all contributed to recommend 
that government shoidd reserve the execution of its resolve^ 
until the following season. There was every prospect, that the 
work would then be accomplished in one campaign ; and the 
event has shown that the expectation was just. Wherefore, 
although the effort for this purjjose must necessarily be on the 
largest and most expensive scale, still the ultimate saving of 
charge and increase of rejmtation, from avoiding a warfare pro- 
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tracted indefinitely from year to year, were objects worth any 
sacrifice, and only to be ensured by having an entire season to 
act in, after a due allowante of time for previous ])reparation. 

It will not be necessary to detain the reader, by stating at 
length the views of the several native ])rinces, in respect to thtJ 
Pindarees. Their aggressions on ourselves and our allies were 
more than once baought to the notice of Siiidhec'a, by order of 
the Supreme tiuvernment ; and in pro]K>rtion as we became 
earnest in representing the evil, this chief i-edoubled his pi’o- 
testation of hostility to the hordes, while his generals and mi- 
nisters conlinu(*d to give thc'm even o]K'n encouragement. A 
commander was at last appointed to conduct an ex])edition, that 
was to extirpate tlu? \vlM)Ie race oi* Pindarees : but, when the 
army was to be collected, delays and difiiculties b(;gan to be 
starttnl in such number, that, in the end, llalajee Inglia, the 
officer nominated, newer stirred from Gwalior. Some anxiety 
was shown, \vhen the apprehension of our immediately advancing 
to the north of the Nerbudda W'as most lively ; and c*are w^as 
taken to have troops in readiness to act. according to the course 
of events. Pe^yond that point, the activity of this durbar did 
not reach. Put we so far availed ourselves of Sindheea's pro- 
fessions and gtmeral policiy, as to assume, that we were at perfln^t 
lilK*rty to ])ursue the frcu'booters beyond his frontier, though it 
was not thought exjiedient to define the matter, by desiring any 
fonnal recognition of tlu; right. 

Ilolkar's durbar, during the season 1816-17, was agitated by 
a violent struggle betw^een the jiarty t)f Ameer Kban, whose 
agent Ghufbor Khan was at tht; head of the Patau interest, and 
had the regular battalions at his beck, and that of the native 
Malirattas, who had follow^ed the fortunes ol‘ the family, and 
into whose liands Toolsee Pace ilit; regent had latterly throwm 
herself and her ward, the young Mulhar Kao. The former mi- 
nister, Palaram Set, having been thought to favour the Patan 
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laclioii, was arrested and put to dc*ath in prison; and the dif- 
fertuK!es btutween the two parties w€‘nt so far, as to produce what 
was called a battle, thoujrh it ainouiited to no more than a dis- 
tant cannonade. 'Jlie season ])assed without reconciliation or 
the comjdetc I'educ^lion of ciither party : and Sindheea, who had 
at one time shown a disposition to interfert*, in order to elfect 
an accommodation, r(‘frain(?d in the end, andwv’ithdrc^w the force 
In': had kej)t in the neighbourhood for the purjmse. Oik^ (;on- 
scijuencc of these disturbances was, th(^ release of Iviireem Khan, 
the most noted of tlu* Pindan'e leaders, who had hitherto Ix^en 
ke])t under the apy»earanct‘ of some restraint. 

'I'he oceiirn'iices at the courts of J*oona and NAgyioor, during 
the season 1816-17, will be given in the following (chapter. 
'ITie o])erations against the fort of IJatras in the Dooah, as they 
liad considerable etiect in calming the yniblic mind of the native 
ympidation of our owm western provinces, and jireparing them 
for the events that were to follow, will hcire find its propt'r place; 
of notice. Soon after the Supreme (Tovernment had d('termined 
on the suppression <)f the ])redatory' bands, indec;d before the 
close of the month of December, the continued c*ontumacy of 
Dya Jhim and llhugwunt Singh, two zemindars of the Dooah, 
was brought particularly under the notice of J..ord Hastings and 
tlie council, togeth(;r with some further recent a(;ts of unj)rovoked 
aggj’cssion upon peaceable residents within the Agra district, 
'file rank of both tlu*se chieftains was that of mere talcmkdars, 
or renters of portions of land, but they held very strong forts ; 
and the government, on its ac(juisition of the province from 
Sindheea, the possessions of both lying in the Aleegurh district, 
liehavtMl towards them w'ith its usual consideration, and, so long 
as tlieir (yuota of revenue was regularly paid, a strict conformity 
with the equahzing laws of our system was not enforced upon 
them. Presuming uj>on this moderation, and upon the strength 
of their fortresses of Hatras and Moorsan, they both levied ar- 
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hitrary duties, harboured thieves and robbers, and, disregarding 
the authority of the courts of judicature, which they were bound 
to resjH?ct, sported wdth the j)ersons and properties of the peac<*- 
able and well-disposed in their neiglibourhood. At last, the 
Supreine-tiovernment felt itself called upon to j*esent this con- 
duct ; and it was particularly politic not to pass it ovc‘r at this 
time, as a rising Of the J*atan jiopulfition of llohilkhund a few 
months before, to oppose an usual ordinance for the regulation 
of the pt)lice of citit?s and towns, showt'd tlie minds of the pc»opl<* 
in this ]>art of our dominions to be very uns('ttlc*d. That in- 
siu*rection had, indeed, subsitled on the failure of the armed 
nM)b to ovcrjM)wer a small party of but three'* companies ed* 
Sepoys, W’hich had bt'cn marched into the city of’ llarellee. wlu're 
the gret'ii flag of IMahommeti had bt'cn hoisted by the malcon- 
U'lits. Still, in the probability of c'xtensive w^ar with the IVIalirattas 
and Patans, necessarily involving the risk of’ a successl’ul inroad 
from beyond our frontier, the mischief woukl be incalculable, if 
the slightest idea of the internal instability of our jmwer wt'rt' 
suffered to go abroad. It was therefore important to strike a 
blow, that should impress all ranks with a ])ropcr estimate of 
our vigour and military means. 

JIatras-f W'as reckoned one of the strongest forts in India. 
Dya-Ram w^as a .Tat, and derivc'd no small accession of (;onfid(‘nce 
and estimation, from being a relation of tin' llhiirtpoor Ilaja, 
wnth whom he claimed ecjUJility of rank. 'Phe fort was kc'pt in 
th<? (^ompletest state* of ri'pair, and every imi)rovement that was 

* The exemplary conduct of this <!etachnieiit and of Captain Boscawen its 
commander vrould deserve a much more particular notice, if the plan of this nar- 
rative would allow of such a digression. The Rohillas penetrated tlie square, into 
which the detachment was coiii})elIcd lo form itself, before the fourth side could he 
completed by the falling in of the picqiiets and light infantry They were literally 
blown out again by the bold niananivre of turning one of the guns at the angles 
inwards, loaded with grape. 

f Vide plate at the head of the next chapter. 
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introduced into our neighbouring fortress of Aleegurh, such as 
preparing a covered way, raising a glacis, and levelling the hei^t 
of the ramparts, was carefully copied by this suspicious chief. 
At the close of 1816, it was resolved to reduce both Dya-Kam 
and Bhugwunt Singh to the level of subjects, and to employ an 
overwhelming force for the purpose, as well tt> l>ear down all 
opposition, as to give eddt to the measure. The divisions from 
(^awnpoor, from Meeruth, and from Muttra, were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon 1 latras, and place themselves under 
the immediate c^)mmand of Major-(ieneral JMarsliall, the com- 
manding officer in the field. On the 11th of February, the 
place was invested on all sides. Dya-llain was then summoned 
to surrender a gate of his fort and allow of its being dismantled. 
After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation, which Icisted 
till the 1 ()th, he finally refused ; when the siege immediately 


commenced. The Kutni, or fortified town, was breached and 


evtmuated on the y.‘3rd. i\j)proaches were then made to the 
fort, and batteries ertnrted under a smart, though ineffectual fire 
from the ramparts. By the first of March, the works of the 
besiegers were complcU‘d, and on the following morning forty- 
two mortars and three breathing batteries of heavy guns Ix'gan 
to play on tin? fort. Such powerf ul means had never yet been 
em))loyed against any fortificHl place in India. The effect was 
beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison, 
'fhe batteries continued to play till the evening, when, at five 
o'clock *, a maga/iiK? disprojjortionally large blew up within the 


place, destroying half the garrison and nearly aU the buildings, 
'fhe tiffect is described to have; been awful. Dya-Kam with a few 


horse made his escape in the dark the same night ; and, though 
challeng(‘d and pursued by a piccpiet of the 8th dragoons, got 
off with little damage. The rest of the garrison, in attempting 


• The other magazine, one of yet Iarf»(?i; dimensions, was likewise found penetrated 
by a shell ; but the fuse had drupt out. 
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to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at discretion. 
Bhugwunt Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first sum- 
mons ; and thus w'as this important object gainetl, withtmt any 
sacrifice of lives ; the casualties * of the assailants in the siege 
lieing too inignificant to mention ; while the imj)ression of the 
utter futility of resistance spread far and wide through Hin- 
dfiostan, and even through the remote Dukhun, where it ma- 
terially influenced the subsequent conduct of the Mahratta 
cluefs and kuladars. 


Killed— one European, five natives. 
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Kvents, that led to very ini])ortaiit rc‘sults, were passiiij^ at 
Nag|)oor and Poona, wliile tin' llritish were engaged with the 
Pindarees in the manner alxwe described. \t the iormer court, 
a party had been rapidly rising into favour, which tlu’ealencd 
completely to undermine tin* infliiencc possessed by those* of 
the ministry, who had het'ii instrumental in bringing about llu* 
subsidiary alliance with the English. ^Vt the lu‘ad of this party 
was Kamclniiidur ^V;igh, the eommantler ol‘ Ajipa Saheh's privatt* 
troo])s, before bis elevation to the rcgt'ney ; a man who had the 
character of a daring, d(*ej)-desigiiing IMahratta. 'Hie Naeeh 
was himself of a restless disposition, and a great lover of intrigue ; 
and it was not long before he showed a decided preference to tlu* 
counsels most suit<*d to this turn of mind. Instead of giving his 
attention to tlic reform of his internal administration, the object 
which the moderate men eiujcvivoured to press upon him, he 
greedily listened to schemes for the concmitration of all power 
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in his own hands or those of his iinine(li 3 ,tc dependants. ISTagoo 
Punt was of that class ; hut N^erayun Pundit was one of the 
old advisers of Eagoojee ; and having been the immediate in- 
strument, whereby the Jlritish alliaiic'e had been effected, he 
was early thought to be too much attached to that nation, 
and to have its objects more at heart than those of the Bhoosla 
principality. So long, however, as Pursajtic lived, and as there 
was a party in the state possessed of influence not. tlerived from 
himself, Appa Salieb felt his deiiendance on his English allies, 
and did not venture to break finally with Nerayun, who was 
supposed to enjoy their fullest confidence. A ]>lan was there- 
fore laid to relit've tlu* Naech from every source of ajjprehension 
on this head; and, in the course of January 1817, the following 
expedients were practised to carry it intt) effect. 

It will be rt*<;ollected, that Sudeek IJlce Khan had lieeu 
leceivtjd into ajipareut favour by ^\p 2 >a Saheb, instead of being 
<lc'graded along with Xaroba, the late secretary, lie had con- 
trivcid to make bis jieace through Ihimchundur AYiigh, but wiis 
to<i independent in jjower and influence for the reconciliation 
to be complete*, 'riic! liu’ge assignments of territory he enjoyed 
wi‘re also <xn object of c‘nvy, as well to the jwince, as to the 
favourites by whom he was suiTounded, Nsxgoo Punt and 
Nerayun wen^ in the mean time*, at the Resident's dt'sire, con- 
tinually urging a reform of tlu* c*oiilingent funushed to the 
British under the treaty. The duty of jxroviding and main- 
taining the stipulated force out of his assignments had been 
thrown ui)on Sudeek IJlec Khan ; and its notorious incomplete- 
ness and inefficiency had affoixled ground of continual remon- 
strance. After liaving for some time seemingly favoured the 
system as well as the individual, Appa Saheb resolved to avail 
himself of these complaints for the ruin of Sudeek IJlee ; whilst, 
by making it appear that tlie measure was forced upon him by 
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the British, and by leaving the execution to them, he hoped 
himself to esca|)e the odium that would iiifiiUibly attend it. 

On some slight pretence, towards the end of January 1817, 
tlie Naet^b left NAgpoor, and went to the strong fort of Chanda *, 
situated about seventy miles south of the capital Immediately 
after his dejmrture, Nagoo Punt waite<l on Mr. Jenkins, with 
pix-sssing instances, that he would take the opportunity of seizing 
lh<^ person of Sudeek Ulee, by means of the British troops at 
Nagpoor. He deHartnl, that Appa Saheb's principal reason for 
leaving the city was, to allow of this arrest ; and showed a written 
autlmrity, in the hand-writing of the regent, in proof that his 
sanction had been obtained. The pajxir, it is true, contaiiu'd 
only an assurance, that Nagoo Punt had his entire confidence, 
and that a <x>mmunication from him might be considered as 
authentic ; but it is very unusual for Mahratta princes to give 
more sjKJcific credentials to those, whom they entrust with cora- 
munications of the highest importance. The first overture on 
this subject was made on the 22d of January. On the Resident's 
hesitating to afford his direct interference, the request was 
repeated at subsequent interviews, when both Nagoo ami 
Nerayun were earnest in soliciting him to act. Some further 
credentials were shown in testimony of Appa Saheb's desire in 
the matter ; and as Sudeek, hearing that intrigues for his ruin 
w ere afoot, had begun to fortify his house, and make other 
defensive preparations, this circumstance was urged, together 
witli sundry proofs tliat had been obtaimnl of his being in 
correspondence with the Pindarees, to enforce the immediate 
necessity of strong measures. After some reflection, Mr. .Ten- 
kins finally resolved not to stir in a case of so much importance, 
without a written or verbal application from the prince himself, 
which should prevent the possibility of his afterw^ards disavowing 

* Vide plate at the head of thia chapter. 
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the act or pretending to be dissatisfied at it. But he strongly 
advised the ministers to execute the arrest with their own people, 
assuring them of his support in case it should, be necessary, and 
only requiring that they, as the ostensible ministers, should take 
the responsibility of the deed in the first instance on themselves. 
For this Nagoo Punt was not prepared ; For he knew, that though 
Appa Saheb would liave been glad enough to have seen the ruin 
of Sudeek, he was far from wishing that it should appear to he 
his own act. Finding himself*, therefore, unable to move the 
resident from this judicious resolution, he immediately rejoined 
' liis master at Chanda, leaving Sudeek Ulee Khan, for the present, 
without further molestation. The ruin of this officer was, how- 
ever, only jiart of the plot, with the mature concoction of which 
the retirement of Appa Saheb to Cliauda was connected. On 
the morning of the 1st of February, Pursajee Bhoosla, tl»e 
reigning Baja, was found dead in his bed, without any alteration 
lor the M’orse having been observcid in his general health, or in 
the particular complaints under which he had for some time 
laboured. At the momejit, no suspicion attached to any one ; 
and though it was whisjjered about, tluit the liaia laid met his 
death by violent means, Mr. .Jenkins, who made private inquiries 
to ascertain the fact, could trac« the reports to no certain sourc;e. 
1 fe accordingly concluded them to he no more than the common 
rumours, which in India always attend the sudden death of a 
man in power ; and, as the previous ailings of Pursbjee made it 
less extraordinary that he should come to such an end, he treated 
the i*eports so lightly, as not even to mention them in his 
despatches to the Supreme Government, announcing the event. 
Afterwards, however, when upon Appa Salieb's deposition, free 
access was obtained to the servants and women of* the interior 
of the palace, it was positively ascertained, that Pursaiee was 
strangled about two o'clock in the morning; and there was 
reason to believe, that an unsu€x:essful attempt had previously 
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been made, to administer poison in an offering of prepared betel 
leaf*, prt*sented to him early in the same night by one of the 
Baees of the palace, Ramchundur Wiigh himself appears to 
have come to the palace alx>ut midnight, and to have’ given 
directions for the perpetration of the deed. Its actual execution 
was entrusted to a man named Mun Bhut, who afterwards rose 
to great power, and was a prime mover of the treacherous attack 
made on the residenc^’^ in the November following. 

Pursajee was 39 years of age. His body was burnt on the 
1 Oth of February ; and his wife, Kashee Bade, ascended the 
funeral pile, and sacrificed herself upon it. Appa Salieb was 
immediately proclaimed successor to the Raja, by the name of 
Mo(Hlajee Bhoosla. The day of good omen for the new Raja's 
formal installation was not declared until the 21st of April fol- 
lowing ; but this did not prevent his at once assuming the titles 
and dignities of the head of the Bhoosla state. 

Upon Api)a Saheb's accession and return from (!'handa, Su- 
deek Ulee Khan was received with marked attention; and, as 
NcTayun, one of the ministers, wlio had pressed the British 
Resident to comjdete his downfal, was treated with a coolness 
equally pointed, it was for some time matter of doubt, w’hether 
the plot for the ruin of the former had r(‘ally originated with his 
Highness. It was soon afterwards pretty evident, that; his secret 
disjmsition was as little favourable to the one as to the other r 
but some motives still existeil, for practising deception to- 
wards the Moosulman soldier ; while his elevation to the un- 
divided honours of th<' RsijiT, under the sanction and formal 
recognition of the British (government previously obtained, 
rendered it no longer necessary for the prince to keep on terms 
with the minister, whom he suspected of favouring the British 
interest. About the end of February, Nerayun Pundit was 
especially removed from the conduct of the department of com- 

* Pursajee rejected it, fiuding it bitter. 
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munication with the British Resident; and at first Purseram 
RaOy the very person whose intrigues in the lifetime of Ragoo- 
jee, Appa Saheb had himself betrayed to the Resident, before 
his own elevation to the Regency, was appointed in liis stead- 
Mr. Jenkins remonstrated against the causeless removal of Ne- 
rayun, observing, tliat the disgrace of tliis minister had the ajv 
pearance of being occasioned by his having exerted himself to 
induce his Highness to execute faithfully the treaty of alliance, 
especially that part of it whic;h provided for the maintenance ot‘ 
the contingent in a state of efficiency ; that the default in this 
respect, and the removal of the minister who had attempted to 
prevent it, were calculated to give the British Government a 
very unfavourable impression of his disposition towards the 
alliance ; which was yet further increased by the selection of 
such a man as Purseram, to conduct the public communications 
with the English Resident. Appa Salieb was bent on the 
removal of Nerayun, and therefore would only listen to the 
remonstrance so far, as to nominate Ramchundur W figh to the 
office, instead of Purseram, who was obnoxious on such phiusible 
grounds. 

Reference being made to the Supreme-Government, it was 
determined not to authorize any more pressing instances for the 
restoration of Nerayun, through fear of increasing the new Raja's 
incipient dislike of the alliance. His sacrifice was, therefore, 
submitted to, notwithstonding that it was considered most 
evident, that his disgrace was owing to his exertions to j>ro(aire 
the punctual execution of the treaty. Immediately on the fall 
of Nerayun, Nagdo Punt combined with Ramchundur W^lgh ; 
aiid, in a very short time, every official station was filled by the 
new Raja's personal dependents. A 2)erseculion w^as also com- 
menced against Goojaba Dada, wlio, fearing for his life, took 
refuge first with Nagoo Punt, and afterwards at the British 
Residency, whence he was ultimately conducted in safety to 
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Allahabad. In the mean time, negotiations were openly kept 
on foot with the resident vakeels of the P^shwa, of Si^dheea, 
ahd of Holkar: and, although circumstances arose at Poona, 
which placed Bajee Kao for a short time on a footing of direct 
liostility with the British, his rej^resentative at Nigpoor re- 
ceived daily letters and liad daily audiences with the new llaja, 
making communications, the sul)stance of wliich was withheld 
from the British resident, in direct violation of the treaty con- 
cluded only twelve months before. Indeed, from the time that 
Appa Saheb felt himself secure in the full possession of the 
honours and authority of the Baja, he ceascnl to regard the 
British alliance as a necessary prop to his rule, and began to Ik^ 
sensible of the humiliation of appearing to the Alahratta nation, 
as the first of the Bhoosla dynasty who had made a voluntary 
sacrifice of political independence. It is true, there had not yet 
l)een time for the alliance to operate as a restraint on his personal 
direction ol“ internal or external affairs ; but it was not difficult 
for the designing men about him to convince him, that it must 
ultimately have that effect. He, therefore, eagerly listened to 
the invitations of the agents of the other Mahrattu powet«, to 
unite with them for the purj)ose of shaking off the connexion : 
nor was his personal vanity insensible to the flattery with which 
his alliance was courted, or to the distinction of being thought 
of* so much consecjuence to the success of the coalition. Hence- 
forward he lent himself wholly to the designs of Bajec Kao ; 
and, in April and May, when matters were on the eve of a 
rupture with the latter, it was ascertained, that assurances of 
mutual support had passed, between the two courts. But it is 
now time to state sjjecifically the nature of the occurrences at 
Poona, to which allusion has more than once been made. 

Trimbukjee Hainglia’s esciipc, in September, has been already 
noticed, 'rhe place of his retreat could not be traced ; but, 
during the early part of the ensuing cold season, he remained in 
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perfect quiet; and though, as might have been expected, liis 
mastei made no exertions to seize him, still it could not lx; 
discovered, that he either harboured or gave him ostensible suj>- 
port. There was consequently no interruption of the good 
understanding maintained by his Highness with the JBritish 
Government. On the contrary, studious efforts were made by 
him to win Mr. Klphinstone’s confidence ; and, in this view, he 
solicited to be made a party to the plans which were, in the 
course of the season, supposed to be meditated by us against 
the Pindarees, and made a parade of’ issuing orders to his agent 
at Sindheea’s camp, to refrain from intrigues, and only to 
meddle in the politics of that durbar, as far as they might have 
relation to his claims in Hindoostan ; and even in them to do 
nothing without communication with the ilritish llesitlent. 
He also professed a disposition to be satisfied with a very mcxle- 
rate composition for all his demands on the (lykwar, taking six 
lack of rupees a year, and giving up every thing else, but the 
light of investiture. 'I'he display of such an accommodating 
.s))irit, at a time when it was scarcely expected, was not at first 
attributed to a design in Pajc;e llao to deceive the British 
Ciovernment. It was thought rather to have its origin in the* 
desir(! to keep well with us at all events, however hostile his 
secret inclinations might be. The Man|uess of Hastings re- 
solved to encourage this disposition ; and accordingly a cojiy of 
a remonstrance, made in January to Sindheea, on the subject of 
the late incumon of the Pindarees into (jianjam, was forwarded 
to Poona, together with some explanation of the grounds on 
which the British Government proposed to take early mea.sureN 
for the suppression of these hordes, 'fhis communication liis 
Highness received in the course of February, with every de- 
monstration of satisfiietion at the confidence thus reposed in 
him. 
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In the mean time, the plot he had contrived was drawing 
to maturity. In the course of the months of January and 
February, Mr. Elphinstone heard of the collection of troops in 
the Mohadeo hills, to the south of the N eera, and about 50 miles 
south-east of Poona. He early represented the circumstance 
to the P^shwa, who, with every apj)earance of alacrity, sent out 
a party of Gokla’s troops to quell the supjjosed insurrection ; 
protesting all along that he had himself heard nothing of the 
matter, and did not believe the existence of any thing of the 
kind. The detachment went to the spot, and reported that no 
insurgents were to be found or heard of ; though it lay for some 
time encamped in the neighbourhood of the Mohadeo temple, 
holding daily communication with the armed bodies that had 
been there assembled. Early in March it was distinctly ascer- 
tained, that Trimbukjee was himself in that part of the country, 
and had for some time been making extensive levies. The 18th 
of March was talked of as the day appointed for his o|)en 
appearance in arms ; and the direct ][)articq>ation of Bajee Kao 
was evident, as well from general report, and from the conduct 
of the detachment sent to suppress the insurrection, asTrom 
positive information received of actual interviews between his 
Highness and that delinquent at Phoolshuhur, a village about 
15 miles from Poona, which he gave many frivolous reasons for 
making the place of a lengthened stay, l^rge remittances of 
money, to the parts in insurrection, were also traced t}ux>ugh 
several hands, in a manner that left no room to doubt their 
having been made from Bajee Kao to Trimbukjee and his 
adlierents. The P^^shw’a and his ministers persisted in stoutly 
denying the existence of any insurrection, or levy of troops, in 
the neighbourhood of Mohadeo. At the same time^ all his 
Highness's forts were ordered to be put in a state of complete 
repair, and extensive levies of horse and foot were going on even 
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at Poona and the vicinity ; besides which, agents were sent with 
money into Malwa and other quarters, to invite men to the 
Dukhun, in order to enter his service. 

Up to the £4th of February, Mr. Flphinstone had con- 
sidered the insurrection as levelled equally against the Peshwa's 
government and the interests of the llritish nation, and his 
communications with the JDurbar were made in that belief. 
On that day, however, the rejily of the Peshwa's officer sent 
to quell it was put into his liands, which, combined with the 
other circumstances alluded to, satisfied him of the necessity 
of taking U]) the matter in its proper light, that is to say, 
as an underliand attempt of the prince liimself to shake the 
British power. The early part of March was spent in remon- 
strances on one side, and on the other, in denials of the existence 
of any insurrection or assemblage of troops, and in protestations 
of readiness to do any thing that might be suggested, and to 
send troops to any place tliat might be named to put it down. 
Mr. Elphinstone declared lie wanted no troops, that he should 
employ the British troops in disjiersing tlie insurgents, and that 
the presence of those of his Highness would only lead to con- 
fusion : he demanded other proofs that the insurrection was not 
encouraged underhand ; such as the placing Trirabukjee's known 
adherents and the members of his family under restraint, in- 
stead of which tliey were continued in office and in favour. He 
demanded also, tliat the enlistment of troojis by his Highness 
should be discontinued, and the late extraordinary levies dis- 
l)and^; that the repairs of fortresses, and the measures that 
were taking for storing them with grain and ammunition, should 
cease ; adding, that while such things were going on, there could 
be no reliance on his Highness's sincerity, as such preparations 
could be meant against no other than the British. On one 
occasion early in Marcli, Bajee Bao remonstrated against the 
style of the resident’s communications, declaring them to be of 
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a threatening nature, and calculated tp produce a rupture. 
Cienerally, however, he met them by an outward show of ac- 
quiescence. Thus, on tlie 1 1 th of March, part of Trimbukjee’K 
family was placed under nominal restraint, and other ostensible 
measures taken of the same cast; wiiile the most liberal pro- 
mises were continually made, to discontinue every, thing which 
gave offence. But tlie preparations continued with the same 
activity and more secrecy, as well at Poona and its neigh- 
bourhood, as in Kandesh and other parts ; and Trimbukjee s 
insurrection in the south was growing every day into more 
inqwrtance. About the middle of March, Mr. Elphinstone 
resolved to call dowm the subsidiary force, and to employ it 
forthwith in the suppression of the insurrection, and eventually 
against Poona, in case Bajee Ilao*s conduct should render it 
necessary. On the 21st of March, he solicited special in- 
structions for the case of a continuation of these hostile pre- 
parations, and of the covert support of Trimbukjee's rebellion : 
stating it to be liis intention to break off all communication 
with his Highness in the interim, and to announce the present 
relations of amity to be at an end, leaving it to liis Lordship in 
council to restore them, with such demand of security for tlie 
future, as he might deem it proper to reejuire. In commu- 
nicating this to the P^shwa, he stated his intention to assure 
him there was no design of committing acts of direct hostility, 
unless his Highness’s preparations should render such pro- 
ceeding necessary, or unless his Highness should attempt to 
leave Poona ; in either of which cases, hostilities against hknself 
would be commenced, without waiting the Governor-General’s 
orders. 

On the 1st of April these intentions were carried into effect : 
the continued pre}jarations of Bajee Rao, which went the 
length of even collecting gun bullocks for the artillery in his 
arsenal at Poona, and of sending all the treasures, jewels, and 
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waidrobe of his palaqo - there to liis strongest fort of Kygurh, 
liaving rendered it necessary no longer to defer bringing matters 
to this issue. Accordingly, on that day the resident sent in a 
note, wherein, after reproaching his Highness with the wantoii- 
ness c£ the aggression on the Hritish Governnieiit, which he had 
been abetting underhand, and after reaijjitulating the abundant 
proofs of his so doing, and of his preparing for hostility through- 
out his whole dominions, he notified the intention of imme- 
diately employing the subsidiary force for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and eventually for the support of the British in- 
terests against his Highness himself; declaring, that the good 
understanding between the two governments was now at an 
end, but that liis Highness had one c;hance left of restoring it, 
that of disarming and waiting the Governor-General’s deter- 
mination, which if he showed a disposition to try, no act of 
hostility woidd take ])lace against himself, though any attempt 
to leave Poona would be held a decided indic'ation of war. 
'The Poona brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness, and 
( ’olonel Xieighton, its (Commanding officer, was desired to take 
such prcccautions as he might deem necessary for the security of 
the residency and cantonment. Affairs were left in this j»osture 
at J^oona, whih? the main body of the subsidiary force, which 
had previously been put in motion from the frontier, was formt.'d 
into several divisions, whereof, one lightly eejuipped, and under 
(’olonel Smith’s personal command, hastened down to the 
southward to operate against the insurgents. Major M‘J)owall, 
with the detachment tliat had beat up the Pindarees on the 
15 til of January, being still in the neighbourhood of Bidur, w as 
at the same time c-aUed into Tooljapoor to co-operate; and 
another force, under JLieutenant-Coloncl Thompson, was also 
summoned northward from the cixled districts of the Madras 
presidency. Mr. Elphinstone, in placing matters on this footing 
with the P6sliwa, acted in conformity with the instructions he 
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had received from Lord Hastings during the first discussion 
respecting Trimbukjee, which had provided for, the case of his 
leaving Poona, and raising disturbances in the country under 
tlie covert support of his master, and had prescribed the par- 
ticular course now adopted in that event. The circumstances 
were completely analogous ; the only difference being, that the 
delinquent had escaped into the interior, after having been sur- 
rendered to us, instead of before. 

Bajee Rao was greatly alarmed when he saw matters brought 
to this issue. He sent his ministers to assure the resident of 
his disposition to do any thing that might be required, in order 
to restore things to their former state. It was distinctly ex- 
plained, that this was now become impossible, as it dej)ended 
entirely upon the nature of the instructious that might be? 
received, in which most probably securities for the future would 
Imj made a condition preccident to the renewal of the fbnner 
terms of friendship between tlie governments ; that his High- 
ness had to choose between two lines of conduct ; if he resolved 
to accede unconditionally to what the Governor-General might 
determine, he would disband liis new levies, and place his forts in 
their former condition, bringing back his treasure, and showing 
other signs of confidence : if he only waited the arrival of in- 
structions to make up his mind, whether he would declare war 
or not, and wished to be understood so to do, he would leave 
things exactly in their present posture, but must take the con- 
sequences of the further loss of* confidence resulting from the 
preference of the latter course. In the progeess of the month, 
it M'as communicated to him through Major Ford, who still 
continued to be consulted and treated with confidence, that if 
his Highness seized and delivered up Trimlmkjee before the 
arrival of the Govemor-Generars expected instructions, as he 
had done before, his conduct might again warrant the resident in 
suspending their immediate execution, a^d restore at once to the 
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former relations of amity. The month was consumed in in- 
sincere negotiati<m on the part of the ^lahratta court, evincing 
alternate resolutions to submit and to resist. More than once 
preparations were made for his departure from Poona ; but tlu^ 
natural indecision and timidity of this prince’s character kept 
him fixed to the spot to the last moment, in anxiety to know 
the extent of the demands that would be made upon him. V et, 
instead of disarming in the interim, he increased the activity of 
his preparations. 

During this sus]:)ensc, the troops had begun to act against 
the insurgents. On the 7th of April, a body of 100 newly 
raised troops were traced to the village of .Tumta, and there 
disarmed by Colonel Smith, atid their chief confined. I’liis was 
all that was done to the south of Poona ; for. the Peshwa's 
.iiiHuence had so completely set the country against us, that 
although that officer, with the light divisions, scoured all tin? 
neighbourhood in which the insurgents had bcx*n coll(?cted, no 
information or assistance could lie got at any of the village's, nor 
c'ould any other party of their force be discovered. "J’hey had, 
ind<*cd, decamped from that part of the coiTntry immediately 
on the approach of the troops, with the design of rcmioving tlu* 
scat of war into Kandesli. A body of 4000, chiefly horse, after 
having got clear off from ('!olonel Smith, was heard ol‘ in its way 
to the north by Major Smith, who commanded one of the dt?- 
taehments posted to cover I*oona on the east. It was instantly 
pursued, and after a chase of 150 miles in four days, tlie Major 
succeeded in overtaking the party, about a march westward of 
Toka on the Godaveree. I’his body had fallen in with and 
cruelly, murdered Li(;utenant A’V'arre, an officer of the artillery, 
travelling with a small escort. ^Vheii attacked, they made little 
resistance, but dis])er.sed witli the loss of no more than fifty or 
sixty, for want of c*avalry to pursue. 

A more brilliant affair occurred in Kandesh, where Godiijee 
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Dainglia, a relative of Trimbulcjee, was busily collecting partisans. 
Upon calling down Colonel Smith to' the south, measures had 
been taken to put the Niisam's troops and the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force in motion, to counteract the designs of the in- 
surgents to the north. Captain Sydenham, the [>olitical agent 
at Aurungabtid, being apprised of (iodajee’s operations, de- 
spatched Captains Davies and Pedlar with a reHaUi^ in numl)er 
about 600, of the reformed horse, and a small party of the re- 
formed infantry of the Xizam, tt) the frontier of that pnnee’s 
dominions in that direction, giving them instructions, if they 
should hear of the collection of troops, and could find an oj)- 
portunity of striking a blow, to attack and dis))erse them with- 
out ceremony. Such an opportunity occurred on the 20th of 
April, when, ailcr a rapid advance of fifty miles into KandcsK, 
(Captain Davies succeeded in falling in with a body of 2000, 
whereof near 300 were Arab infantry, the whole under Godajee 
himself. They took up a good {msition, and showed face; 
whereupon (!)aptain Davies resolved not to wait for the infaiitry, 
but at once to charge sword in hand with the horse he had in 
advance. The cHkrge was completely successful, insomuch that 
the loss of the enemy was not less than 400 left on the field. 
It shoidd be noticed, that these were the same troops that two 
years before liad refused to advance against a body of routed 
Pindarces. But they were now acting under the influence of 
the confidence inspired by an able commander, and impelled by 
the sense of duty created by the novel assurance of regular |)ay. 
Of Captain Davies’s men, seventy-four were killed and wounded. 
Both the officers were amongst the number of the latter, a cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at; for the nature of the service 
required the example of a personal exertion on their part, Which 
neither was of a disposition to spare. The new distinctions of 
modem warfare, which assign the use of the arm to the private 
soldier, and that of the’ head only to the superior, had not yet 
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found their way amongst the class of men led by Captain Davies 
on this occasion. Several of the enemy fell by his own hand 
before, he received his wound, which fortunately was not severe. 
Captain Pedlar’s was more so, but still not dangerous. Nothing 
could be more creditable to the national character, than the 
exhibition, aiRjrded by this conflict, of the superiority of troops 
similarly modelled, armed, and disciplined, and differing in no 
respect whatever from the ciieniy, exct;pt in the circumstance of* 
their being led by the cool judgment and enterj)rising courage 
of British officers. 

Mean while, affairs were coming to a crisis at Poona. On 
the 2Dth of April, Mr. Elphinstone found it necessaiy to increase 
the British force there, by calling in Colonel Smith with his light 
division. He gave notice to Bajee llao that he had so done, 
stating the reasons, but assuring him that it would produce no 
alteration of his resolution to commit no act of direct hostility, 
unless his Highness compelled him to it, and to wait the receipt 
of his exjMJCted instructions. Discussions with the ministers and 
(?missaries of his Highne.ss continued Jis before, without pro- 
ducing any satisfactory result. On the 25th of April a private 
letter reached the residency from Mr. Secretary Adam, which 
opened in some degree the views of government, by showing the 
unconditional surrender of Trimbulcjc'c, in ciise nothing should 
•have been done by the Pe.shwa in the interval, to be an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any new accommodation with him. 'Fhe 
full instructions, which vrvre des])atched only the day after, the 
7th of Ajiril, were detained for a fortnight, by an insurrection 
which broke out in Cuttack, and at this unlucky moment in- 
terrupted the DAk* communication between (’alcutta and Poona. 
Colonel Smith had arrived at Poona on the 26th, and taken up 
ground at the village of Kirkee. On the Srd of May, the 
resident heard of the insurrection in Cuttack, and of the DAk 

* DAk — post, conducted by native carriers on foot. 
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communication being cut off ; he accordingly resolved to wait 
till the 6th for the chance of receiving the desired instructions, 
and, if not then arrivcxl, to act on the imjierfect intimation he 
already received of the (Governor-General’s wishes. On that 
day, no further despatch having arrived, Mr. Elphinstone so- 
licited a private audience of his Highness the P<jshwa, in order 
to apprise him, that the only terms on which the British Gro- 
vcriiment could consent to any accommodation with his High- 
ness, after what had passed, were, his engaging to surrender 
Trimbukjee within a definite period, and his giving substantial 
security not to fail in this particndar. Bajee Bao, wiio seemtid 
preparM for the commuiiicatibii, distinctly refused the pre- 
liminary proposed, with the apjjearance of very unusual coolness 
of determination. He did not rest his case on his want of 
ability to apjirelc nd the fugitive, for he would not even bind 
himself to make exertions for the purpose. On the next day, a 
wTitten note was sent in to the same general purport as the 
verbal communication, but specifically requiring a covenant to 
surrender Trimbukjee within one month, and to deliver the 
three hill forts of Singurh, Poorundur, and Bygurh, as pledges 
for its jierformance. Twenty-four hours w’ere allowed for his 
Highness to come to a final determination on this projiosition ; 
if not in the affinnative, immediate hostility was denounced. 
'Fhe note was received with apparent indifference, nor were its« 
contents noticed until the morning of the 8th, when the time 
had nearly expired, and the troops were marching from the 
cantonment of the Poona brigade and from the village of Kirkee, 
to take up positions, according tx) a plan previously settled, so 
as completely to invest the city. The fears of this irresolute 
}irince then predominated. None of his advisers, excepting 
(iokla and the commandant of his artillery, recommended a 
resort to arms. About ten o’clock in the morning, he sent 
vakeels, promising to agree to the terms, and to surrender the 
forts without delay. They were accordingly taken possession of 
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in course of that and of tlie following day. Bygurh was a 
place of peculiar strength, as indeed were both Poorundur and 
Siiigurh ; hut no difficulty was made in the delivery of them 
under the stipulation. On these ]n‘climinary terms, the P6shwa 
was admitted to throw himself upon the ultimate determination 
of the (rovenior-Geueral iii council, as to the conditions on 
W'hich a final accommodation slundd be made with him ; but he 
was given to understand, that he must not expect the treaty of 
Basseiii to be implicitly renewed. 

On the 10th of Mav, jurived the instructions of Lord 
JTastings in council, l^iey ]>rescribcd exactly the course already 
ado])tcd, so far as it had gone ; but ])rovided distinctly for the 
three cases: first, of 1h(> actual surrendej* of Trimbukjee or 
sincere efforts of his master to seizin him, before the arrival of* 
the instruct ions : .secondly, of the ])ositive inaction of the princ(^ ; 
and thirdly, of his lefusal or evusioii, after retreipt of tin; in- 
structions, of compliance with the mihancixl demand to be jnadt* 
upon him in the second case. In the first (‘ast?, the? relations of 
the treaty of Hassein were* 1 k‘ restored, and cjvery thing plactid 
on the footing of the ]>revious settlement, made on the surrender 
of Trimhukjee in 181.5. hi the second case, the demand of 
the surrender of that delin(|ueiit within a time specified, and of 
hostages for perf'ormance was to be a positive preliminary to 
any accommotlation ; with the further understanding, that no 
renewal of friend.ship c*ould take jilacc, without the delivery of 
greater securities for the future, than the treaty of Ikissein 
afforded. In the last case, that of deckled wax*, the person of* 
the prince was to lx? seized, and a teinjiorary arrangement made 
for the government of the country. The further securities, to 
be insisted on in tlie second case, were, cessions of territory, 
including the fort of Abinednugurh, to the extent of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, applicable to tlic raising and pay of a force of 5000 
horse and 3000 foot on our own establishment, to replace the 
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contingent of his Highness’s troops, stipulated in the treaty of 
llassein, but never furnished in full upon any one oooasioii: 
also, the surrender to the British of all claims on Guzerftt, 
Bundelkhund, and in Hindoostan ; and, generally, a renunciation 
of the supremacy of the Mahratta empire. The renewal of the 
farm of Ahmedabad to the Gykwar, and the restoration of affairs 
in thjit quarter to the footing established by Colonel "Walker, 
were to fonn part of the new arrangement ; and the opportunity 
was to be taken of settling some points of minor importance, 
which had for some time been the subject of mutual irritation. 
The llesident preparefl himself to execute these instructions, 
as soon as the month assigned for the apprehension of Trim- 
bukjee should expire. But he informed Bajee Kacr of their 
arrival^ and of the intimation therein, that his Highness had so 
far lost the Govemor-Cieneral’s confidence, as to have incurred 
the deniancl of greater securities for the future, without ac- 
quainting him with the probable extent of this ulterior demand. 
In the early part of the month, no sincere efforts w'ere made to 
seize Trimlmkjee, notwithstanding the security given ; indeed, 
on the night of the 13th of May every thing was ready for the 
prince's flight from Poona, and he was on the point of departure ; 
even so late as the 17th, he issued pay to his troops and kept 
up the a})pearaiice of a resolution to break finally with the 
British. On the 20ih, however, he made up his mind to the 
opposite course. The adlierents and family of Trimbukjee were 
put in duranc«, and proclamations issued in every direction, 
offering two lack ruj)ees and a rent free vi^ge of 1000 rupees 
a year guaranteed by the British Government to any one, who 
should bring in the person of the fugitive. Copies of the jiro- 
clamation were given to the liesident, that he might aid in 
their circulation. Tliis conduct satisfied every body of the 
P^ishwa’s present sincerity : indeed it placed Trimbukjee’s ap- 
prehension, in a manner, beyond the influence of his master’s 
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caprice. Mr. fUphinstone accordingly resolved to consider these 
exertions as a sufficient atonement, and to accept his submission 
at the end of the month, if his conduct were not changed in 
the. interval, whether the culprit should be seized or not, for 
delivery according to the letter of the covenant. On the 28th 
of May, Major Ford was authorised to acquaint the Pesliwa 
of the general nature of the demands that were to be made 
upon him, under tlie Governor-General's late instructions ; and 
on the 1st of June following, the Resident went in person, and 
explained, article by article, a draft he had prepared of the new 
treaty. This varied from the instructions in some few |M)ints 
of minor importance ; and in one material item, the amount of 
the cessions, fixing them at tliirty-four instead of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, in order to cover extraordinary expenses of staft* 
equipment, &c. of tlie forces to be raised and substituted for 
the I’tishwa’s contingent, provision for wliich had been over- 
looked in the former estimate. 

The Peshwa and liis minister endeavoured, with much 
dexterity, to reduce the sum of these demands, taking the 
ground of intreaty, and reliance on the compassion and gene- 
rosity of the British Government. It was urged by the ministers, 
that their master’s offences, whatever they might have been, 
did not deserve so heavy a punishment, or one so grating to his 
Highness’s feelings; that we seemed to expect a strictness of 
fidelity beyond aU reason, and more than a native potentate 
had it in his power to observe; and that, if we enforced so 
rigorous a fine, the, world would cry out agiinst us, and accuse 
his Highness of foUy, in liaving originally formed the connexion 
with us. As proof of the wide scope of Bajee Rao’s machinations 
against our interests was pouring in from every (quarter, Mr. 
Elphinstone was inflexible in insisting on every article of his 
dr^t. On the 7th of June, the month allowed for the appre- 
hension of Trimbuiyee having ex))ired, he demanded that the 
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treaty should iinmcdiately be siji^icd, the only proof* of subiuissioii 
that eould now be ^iven ; no reduction having Ix'en made in 
tlie ievit's of troo])s, and 'J'riinbukjee not having been delivered 
up as agrewl upon. Six days more were consumed in further 
discussion of the several items, and particularly in disputes 
res])ecting the districts to be eed(‘d and th(‘ rates at which each 
should be taken. At length, on the l.^lh of June, the treaty 
was signed according to the original draft. 'J'he following is 
the substance. Article 1st renounces Trimbukjee Dainglia, 
c*ngages to ])unish his adherents, and to surrender his family to 
the British (iovernment, as hostagers for his never being again 
countenanced. Article 2d rcM^stablishes the treaty ol* Bassein, 
exc(‘pt as now modified. .Article .‘Ird (‘X])lains num* specifically 
th(‘ fonner engageiiKMit not to take JMiro])(‘ans or Americans 
into tlu' service of thci J*eshwa. Article 4th engages, in fiirtlu'r 
execution of th(‘ jirevious sti])ulation, jvs])eeting his Highness' 
conduct to othcT native ])owers, not to receive or send vakeels, 
or communicate in any maniu'r, excejit through the British 
Kesident ; further, ri‘noiinc<‘s the character of’ sujirmne heat! of 
the Alahratta empin*. Article 5th commut(*s his Highnc'ss' 
])ast claims on the ( iykwar for an annual ])aym(‘nt of four lack 
ru])ees, in case ^\nund Itao should constmt ; if he should not, 
arbitration to be made under the treaty of Bassein: renounces 
all j>ros])ective c*laims unconditionally. ^Xrticle (»th exchanges 
the proviso f’or the Peshwa's contingent of 5()()() horst* and 3000 
infantry, for an c*ngagement to f’nrnish to the British (iovernment 
the means of maintaining an c'ciual force. Articles 7th, 8th, 0th, 
and 10th, jirovidefor the transf'er and arrimtH.s'scnwnt of terntories 
to be ceded for this purpose*, with their forts, according to a 
schedule, anti for the date and opt'ration of the cessions from 
the .5th of June, the commencenunit of the Hindoo year. 
Article Jlth authorises the discretionuiT increase of the sub- 
sidiary force and its employment in reducing the ceded districts. 
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Article IStli cedes iMiiuedimgurh with a glacis of ,‘i(K)() yards, 
and engages to furnish pasture lands for the subsidiary force. 
Articles 13th and 14th cede to us rights over'llundelkhund aiul 
Hindoostan, or in Malwa. Arlieleloih renews the farin of Ahine- 
dabad to th(^ Gykwar, lor an annual ])ayineiit of lour and a half 
la<!k rujKjes; exclusive, however, of the Katteewiir tribute. Article 
Kith ratifies tlie settlement of l’untlur}K)or, made the bth of July 
I8K^, for the tuljustment of the Keshwa's rc.Jative rights over 
the .Tageerdars, and restt)res the Kast('t‘a's forleitc‘d Jageer. 
Article 17th stipulates the restitution of jVIelghat, an usui'])ation 
of Trimbukjee from the Nizam, in vicJatioii of the treaty of 
Hassein. Article 18th provides for the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions iirthe usual manner. 

'l'h(.‘ seluulule alluded to in .(Vrticle 7 specifies the fbllowiiig 
territories: Isl, the Koiikan, or country bet wt'en the sea and 
the western ghats, to the north of tin* high road Irom Poona 
to Ilombay, rjited by ]VIr. Elphinstone at eleven lack ni])ees, 
but alleged by the J*eshwa*s minister to yield consitItTably 
more; 2d, the whole of the J*esliwa*s possc'.ssions in (iuzerAt-- 
estimated at ten lack rupees, exclusive however ol‘ .Xhmeelabad 
()ol])ar and the (lykwar's e'ommutation-pjiyment for jiast claims; 
3d, th(‘ KatteewAr tribute, taken at four lack ruiu‘t‘s ; 4th, the 
forts of Darwar and Koosigul, with suflicieiit territory in tlie 
neighbourhood and south of tin* urda to make the entire 
annual revenue cedt'd e(jual to thirtv-l’our lack. ru])(*(’s. 'fhe 
cessions were to be immediatt*, exct‘])t the lands in the (’arnaiic, 
tlie extent of whicli >vould d<*]>end upon wliat might be found 
to be the value of the Konkan ; but the two forts named were 
to be surrendered forthwith. 

This treaty was ratified by the (iovernor-tieiu ral on the 5th 
of July, 1817. It contains provisions for the settlement of all 
those points, that for a long time before had het*n the subject ol‘ 
acrimonious discussion at the Poona durbar, as well as for securing 
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the British Government, as far as seemed possible, against a 
eontiimance of his Highness' treachery and secret hostility. 
'I'he engagement being avowedly comjmlsory, and involving 
an aggrandizement of our owii territories at the expense of our 
late ally, the first that had been made upon any Mahratla state 
since the settlement of 1805-6, "was undoubtedly calculated to 
increase the apprehensioii and alarm, with which our jjower and 
jjolicy were; regarded.- But the measure was exacted and w'ar- 
ranted by Bajee Bao's indis])titable j)ertidy ; and the detection 
of it at the moment, w'heii we were on the j>oint of entering 
on a connected plan of operations, directed to the extirjjation 
of the predatory hordes, would have justifii'd a still further 
reduction of the means of this ])rinee than was actually effected, 
nay, perhaps, have warranted Iiis entire suspension from the 
exercise of any kind of authority and iiifliience jamding those 
ojjerations. Subsixpu^nt events showed the danger of restoring 
him to any share of ])oww, until the; projected measures luid 
been comjjleted. It was liardly to l)e expected, that his ])ritle 
could ever forgive the humiliation he had been subjected to, or 
that the sense of comparative w'^eakm^ss, w'hich had l)een tlu* 
motive of present submission, coidd lor a moment iufluencre his 
spe<‘ulation on those ulterior c*hances, held out by the ent<n*|>rise 
in wliich we were about to engjige. Tliis sju'culation, not his 
present condition, W’as the obvious source of all his subsequent 
treac'liery, and of all his past intrigues, ^^ot 2)erhaps the risk 
was^ unavoidable; for an atteinj)! to remove the head of the 
Mahratta nation entirely from power and consideration would, 
at this juncture, have been productive of much confusion, and 
must have contributed to exasperate the lM)stile disposition of 
that nation to an earlier and probably a more general ferment, at 
a moment too when we wei*e less j>r(jj)ar(*d. On the* whole, there 
was e<iual moderation and justicte in exa<;tiug, by w'ay of safeguard 
against an ally of detected perfidy, whose ser\ict#« to a certain 
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extent we were entitled to ex])ect, that in lieu of the contingent 
he was himself bound to furnish to the cause, he should jwovide 
the means of maintaining an equal l>ody at our own iramediati* 
difi^sition. As for tlu? a])|)€?als made to our liberality and coin- 
j>as.sion after the final resolution to submit wjis taken, these wert* 
very justly allowinl to have no W(’ight in mitigating the terms 
imposed : such motives can hav€' no legitimate influence, until 
confidtmee be com])l<*tcly re-established ; and no part of the 
Peshw’a's conduct, from the tim<‘ of our first connc‘xion with 
him, had left an impression oi‘ his character, that entitletl him to 
b(‘ lostored. to it in the former d€'gre<\ I’he (sessions now de- 
maiuled, though t'xtensive, wi‘re by no means a dt'acl loss to his 
Exche(juer; for he would henceforwartl bc’ stived the expt.'use 
of supporting, from his own resources, the force they would 
eiiabh' us to keej) iqi. It should Ih? recolh*cted, that 15a jee llao 
had for ten years enjoyed the beiM*fit of the llritisli subsidiary 
force, without any coiTesjmnding pecuniary sacrifice on his part : 
fVu* the cession of his Jlundelkhuiid revenues, l)y way of subsidy, 
^vas a surrender of what he never had rt'ally possessetl, what 
re(juired an expemsive^ military force to occuj)y, and what any 
other ])ow'er would have bc'tai free to undertake the conejuest 
of. l'’or these? reasons, it is fair to presume, that llajee liao will 
not be thought to have bt?en too hardly dealt w’ith on the j)resent 
occasion. 

The? subsidiaiT force returned to Seroor immediately after 
the (‘xecution of llie treaty, in order to prt?jjarc itself to take 
a part in the general o})erations of the taisuing season. One 
battalion, however, was detached to take possession of the 
cessions in the Konkan. Th(' force that had moved into 
Kand^sh, under Colonel Doveton, succeeded in keeping under 
that part of the country, and ultimately in expelling from it 
Trirabukjee and his adherents, ^^^lat most eontributed to 

this ivas the gallant storm of a strong hold occupitxl by them, 
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of the name of Dorana. Coloiit*! Scott, of the 22d Madras 
native infantry, apjieared before it with a detachment on the 
lOtli ol‘ July, and resolved immediately to attempt an escalade. 
Making; ladders of his tent-poles, he forthwith attacked the 
Petta, and carried it in several ]>lac^s. The giirrison retired 
into the fort ; which, alarmed at observing the ftirther prej>ara- 
tions for storming that ]>oini also, they likewise surrendered. 
After this, 'rrimhukjee's adherents ceased to make h(;tid, and he 
himself retired to (>hoolce Muhesh'wmr on the Nerhudda, where 
he spt*nt the* rainy months with a few followers, (’olonel 
Doveton movcnl hack to his cantonment of Jahia on the 17th 
of .lulv, . 



CHAPTEJi X. 


GENERAL PREPARATIONS. 

1817j JUNK TO NOVEMBEU. 

Treaty ol’ Poona executed — ccHsiouK adjusted — ^vakeels <lisnusscd— ajlvautagcs to 
Gykwar — increase oi' subsiiliary force — c‘onse<juent cessions and exchange oi’ 
territory — Governor-Generars jdans — Iliiidoostan — Dukhun — Madras army — 
how disposed— -delays in Dukhun — T.ord Hastings leaves tlie Presidency — 
Political operations — their scale enlarged on Lord Hastings’ sole responsibility 
— he takes the lield -crosses the Jumna — General Donkin moves from Agra — 
negotiation with Siiulheea — terms proposed — demand of llindia and Aseergurh 
— reasons — treaty siguetl and ratified — conscajiient general order — its execution 
—Treaty with Ameer Khan — and Keroidce chiei^— •Jaloun — Sagur— Rhoj)al. 


Tin-: rainy season of 1817 was spent in preparations for <t 
great iiiilittiry effort against tlit* l^indarees, anti whatever powers 
of eentral India might supjtort them ; and in arrangements lor 
giving immediate effeet to the several sti}>ulations of the treaty 
of Poona, particularly those relating to the territorial cessions ol* 
the Peshwa. 

Less difficulty or evasion tvas experienctid, in obtiiining tlie 
punctual exetjution of the treaty, than might havt? Ijeen expected 
from the known ])crsonal charat^ter of tluit prince : but. our con- 
tinued jM)Ssession of liis three t<)rts of Singurh, Kygurh, anti 
Poomndur, to which, from their strength and vicinity to Poona, 
he was known to attach a high value, was a powerful motive for 
alacrity ; since, without the unetjuivocal display of good faith on 
his part, he could scarcely have hoped for their restoration. The 
formal orders for the delivery of the ft)rts and territories of Gu- 
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zerat and the northern Konkaii, toj^eiher with those for Koosigul 
and Darwar, were obtained by the 18tli of June; and as, with 
exce})tion of thi* killadar of Darwar, none of the subordinate 
otticers made any demur to imjdicit obedienetN the whole of tliese 
districts w(?re in our hands before the end of July, and the sole 
point reinaininj]^ to be settled was, the value at which the Kon- 
kan shoidd be taken, wJieneti the c?xtent ol* the further cessions 
to the south was to bt‘ regulated. Jt had ])een agreed to rate 
tlu* Konka.li at what the J*eshwa*s a.ccounts of the average for the 
past Iwi'iity years might show to have been the actual receijits 
from it, clear of all deductions, and with an allowance for the 
expense of collection. On relerence to th(*se, instead of their 
exhibiting a produt;t of more than eleven la(;k rupees, the 
rate Mr. Elphinstone had been willing to allow, the net value 
was not found to excc;ed seven lack ; so that, to make up tlu* 
.'34 lack ru]>ees, a territory ]mKlucing 13 would, under the 
treaty, have been demandable in the Oarnaticr, instead of nine as 
at first assumed. In consideration of his former offer to accept 
nine, the B<^sident, though he saw no reason why he should not 
draw the actual advantage, in the same manner as he must haves 
abided the loss, still thought it right to act with some indulgence, 
and not to jiress with too much severity. Accordingly, he 
limited his present dcimand to 1 1 lack, notwithstanding which, 
many obstacles and delays w'eri* thrown in the way of the assign- 
ment of sjjecilic territory. M'he Resident, seeing this, made a 
written demand of Raiicxi Rediiore, Soondoor, and some other 
tlistricts, estimated to yield that amount : but, while this matter 
w^as under discussion, nceiving intimation of' an arrangement on 
foot with Futteh Singh Gykwar, to obtain Ahmedabad for the 
( 'ompany, he so far modified the demand Jis to take the 4^ lack 
ru])c;es of rent, payable for the Peshwa's moiety of that place by 
the ( lykwar, instead of fu» equal cession towards the Carnatic, 
leaving Gi lack only to be made good from that (juarter. On 
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this basis, an agreement was finally concluded in August ; l^ar- 
war and Koosigul being taken iit 84, ()(){; rupei^s, and the PeshT^^a'.s 
territories, south and eastwartl of the Wunk, to make up the 
remaining 566,000 ru])ees. 

The other articles of the treaty had j)]evi(>iLsly been exe- 
cuted. The resident vakeels of foi’{‘ig’«i slates receivt'd tlu'ii* 
formal dismissal, at die time the first orders for surrender wei’e 
delivered. Pajee liao himself after adunttiiig !Mr. KlphinsUnie 
to iui audience, at which he seemed v<‘ry sullen and dejected, 
ijuitted Poona on tlui 18th oj“ June, on tlie j)relen<;e of Ins 
annual pilgrimage to Piiiidurjjoor, leaving all minor arrange- 
ments to be settled by his ministers. The vakecds, thougli 
dismissed, were many of them natives of the Peshvva's territories, 
and had, therefore, claims to be allowed a continued resideiu’c 
there, notwithstanding their dismissal from public em})loy. 
Ilenw, it vv'^as im])ossiI)1e to prevent the continuation of their 
intrigues ; and, even if they had themselves been removed, other 
unacknowledged instruments and emissaries were? at liand in 
abundance. Nevertheless, there was this advantage in iht* 
strictness of the 4th article of the treaty, that besides abolishing 
the formal chanicter of the conimnnications that j)assed ])el\veen 
the Peshwa and other j)owers, it imposed the necessity of coji- 
c*ealing the instriunents and t‘xistcnee, ixs well as the nature o! 
the intrigues afioat; Jbr it would thenctcl'orvvard be a sufficieni 
ground of complaint, that sucdi things were passing, without 
waiting for proof ol‘ a hostile jmrpose, before they could be 
Jioticed. Thus, intrigue became inuc*h more hazardous to Pajee 
llao; though he was not of a disposition to he deterred by such 
hazards. This, however, was not tht‘ only object contemplated 
at the time of imposing this humiliation. It was conceived to 
be the most pubhc and effectual mode of ]>roclaiming to the 
other princes of India, the new condition, in which the former 
head of the Malu*atta empire was to he eonsidert'd as having 
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]>lace{l liiiDself. 7'lie ctase wjis not <>ne in whi(;h feelings of 
tenclornoss towtirds the pride of Ihijee Eao were entitled to 
nmcli weight ; hut, siiwre it was of iin]jortance to eradicate in 
liiiii the dis]K)sitioii to regard himself as the rallying |K)int of 
the jMahrattii nation, and, if possible, to remove this dangerous 
notion from others, the,* public dismissal of vakeels was thought 
to he a most effectual means of promoting the end, and in tliis 
view it was desirable to re(juire it on this occasion. 

The treaty of J*oona, inde})endently of its advantageous 
<r(iin}m)mise of all jKist claims by tlu^ Teshwa on the (Jykwar 
family, ibr an annual ])ayment of four lack rupees, gave the 
latter a most ])rofitable lease ol* Ahmedabad, and remitted in 
])ei-]ietuity all tribute or <rom])ensation for military seinice, 
extinguishing thereby all ]m‘tensions of feudal superiority. 
I’hese benefits, which tog<?ther were reckoned considerably to 
exceed f20 lack rujiees a year in value, were about to be ac- 
c*orded to the (iykwar, for no other merit or claim on his ])art, 
except the murdtu* of his minister and representative, for whicii 
d(‘ed this might be considered as a Just atonement (‘xatHed li om 
a jwince, who had by his conduct identitiwl himself with llu* 
actual )>er]>etraU)r of the ci’ime. 'fhe llombay (Government, 
thinking the nnomenl of our having made such C'onsitbuable 
acquisitions for this ally hivonrable for urging seimrate objects 
of* mutual advantage to the two stales, determined, at the time 
of imparting thc^ above benefits, to attem])t to }>rocure Futteli 
Singh's consent to jw’twide hinds for an incTcase of the subsidiary 
f'orce, and thus to bear a more just j)roportion of the general 
diarge incurred in the defence of (Guzenit, than had hitherto 
been contributed by the CGykAvar. 'fhc' projKwed addition to 
the subsidiary force was lOOO infantry and two regiments of 
cavalry for the CGuzenit forc*e. 'I'he trooj^s subsidiscnl at ])resent 
consisted only of .‘JOCK) infantry, with no regular cavalry of' any 
kind. With a frontier so exiMised, as that of Ciykwar, on the 
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cOvSty the north, and the west, such a force was f)hviously a ^ery 
insufficient protection. Jnd(‘(‘d, its atrknowledged inadequacy 
obliged us always to kt'cj) a body of our own troops in th(‘ 
neighbourhood ; nuiny of whom, ])articular]y a rc'giinent of 
dragoons, (tin* King’s 17th), were constantly acting with the 
subsidiary for<?e, without any dt^mand ujxm the (lykwar for the 
expense of a reinforcement so neci^ssury to its efficiency, though 
he derived the whole advantage. Under these circumstances, 
and in consideration of the vtay flourishing condition into 
which the affairs (>1* the ]>rincipality had be(‘n brought since the 
establishment of our inilueiic<*, as wi‘ll as of tlu^ many advuTitages 
at different times seciinxl by us for the family, the Bombay 
Government thought itself \varrant(*d in asking an increase of 
subsidy on tins occasion, sufficient to make the force kept uj) 
strong enough to act independently in siqqmrt of our int(‘rests 
in that quarter. It was resolv<‘d, at tlu^ same time, to urge a 
further induction and reform of the irregular and efficient, though 
very chargable military (‘stablishnumt maintained by the tiyk- 
wai' himself. The Su])reme-( bwernnu'nt signifie<l its entire 
a])]>roval of the j)ro])osition, ifFutleh Singh's assent should be 
obtained. 

'J’he jnovision for this additional subsidy, most desired bv 
the Bombay' (iovernment, was tlu^ moiety of the Katteewar 
tribute, realizetl by its own agency for the (iykwar. The other 
half of this tribute had bemi enjoyed by the Fi'isluva, and was 
included in the cessions of the treaty of Toon«i ; conscquc'ntly, it 
was an object to exclude* all forc'ign infliience but our own from 
that part of the country. To this, liovvevcr, Futteh Singh 
.showed a decided rej^ugnance* ; but the advantages of the fanii, 
just obtained of Ahmedabad, were lendt*red in lit'U of it, and 
ultimately accei)ted, with some further rents of inferior im- 
portance, to complete the sum retpiired for thci in<;rease of sub- 
sidy. A further arrangement was afterwards made for the 
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exchan/i^e of the interest in Ahmedabatl, held by the Gykwar, 
independently of the iarm, for three |>er^niiahs of our own* 
situated inconveniently near to llrodera. I’hese were Dubhoee, 
Ilhadhurjwor, and Saolee, yielding altogether near three lack, 
an amount which was c?xj)ected to excH.*cd the value of the 
interest accepted in exchange. Other advantages also had 
accrued to us from the treaty of roona, allortling the? means of 
advantageous exchanges ; and the o])portunity was taken of im- 
proving our frontier, and (‘onsolidating our scattered possessions 
in ( iuzerat, so as to avoid the Imjuent collision of a divided 
authority, which existed under the former relations with tlic 
court of llrodera. The negotiation was eondiu*ted on tlu; prin- 
ciple of equal exchange: but such are tlie habitual delays of a 
Mahratta durbar, and sucli the pertinacity with whiclj it seeks 
to drive the hardest bargain possible, that tht^ treaty 'vas not 
concluded until tlie 6’th of JSToveniber, 1817, and mucli further 
matter yet remained to be adjusted ; insomuch, that tlu^ agree- 
ment was not forwarded lor the final ratification of tlu' (ro- 


vernor-( ieneral, until the November following. The mutual 
transfers then amounted to 578,848 rupecfs : amongst them, in 
addition to what have above been mentioned, the llritish ( io- 


vernment ceded its moiety of the town of i'ittawud for the 
(iykwar’s moiety of Oomrut, by which, and other similar ('x- 
changes, the possessions of both w-ere consolidatt^d ami improved. 


The hitherto indefinite frontier of our immediate territories 


Guzerat was fixed by these arrangements. The ])ergunnahs of 
Ciogo, llhaonugur, and Sehoree, are the most soiithernly ; thence 
■a hue through Kanpoor to Patree on the lesser Kin, and east- 
ward from Patree through Vurungam, Ahmodabad, and Kujj- 
purwainj, to Kala-Sinorc and Keerpoor on the Myhee, forms our 
western and northern boundary ; the Myhee is oiu* boundary to 
the east. 


The only other changes consequent upon the treaty of 
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Poona, which arc of suflRcient importance to require notice, 
were tliose which arose out of the cession of the Peshwa’s 
rights in liintloostan and Ihindelkhnnd. Put, as the settle- 
ment of thc‘sc fell in with the preparations and general plan of the 
ensuing canqiaign, it is better to leave each sej)arate ease to find 
its place aftiongst the transactions, that brought us into contact 
with the party whom it concerned. The cession of these rights 
by the* Peshwa, just at this time, gave us a great advantage in 
tlie subscHjueiit ojierations : had they remained vested in Hajee 
liao, as they would have* done in the (went of no iupture having 
occurred with him, and the (‘X]>cctation of thus acetuiring the 
disposal of them could not have be(*n anticipated, tlm peacc'able 
settlciiient of cc'iitral India would have been embarrassed and 
im])eded by long and intricatc^ disjmtes, and clogged at every 
stc*p ])y ciidlc'ss intrigue* and irritating discussion. The disposal of 
these bc*nc*fits was desirable, rather as a means of effecting other 
objects by their exc^hange, than with a view to appropriate the 
whole to ourscilves, as ’was abundantly verified by the acttual 
result. Preweed we now’ to c‘X])lain the general plan of opera- 
tions, devised for the cxc'cution ol’ the Supremc^-dovernment’s 
detciiiiination to siqqirc.'ss aiul c'xtinguish for ever the) existing 
mischic-'f of jnvdatory associations. 

I’he ])lan of l.c>rd Hastings embraced the whole circle of the 
reserved possessions of Sindheea ;incl llolkar, including likc'wise 
a great ])art of Pajpootana. AV'ithin thc^se limits, it was his 
intention, if possible, wholly to c^mliiie the c;ampaign, by sur- 
rounding them w’ith a coition of t*llic*ic'nt corps, whicli should 
converge simultaneously towards a common centre ; making 
provision, howtw ct, for the possible event of the enemy's passing 
this bjirrier, and by no means neglecting the defence of oiu* owm 
territories. On the side of Ilindoostan, it w'as his Tordship s 
intention to have four divisions in the field, each of sufficient 
strength to act independently under any circumstances ; besides 
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two corjis of 01)80^111011, to ^ard the* most exjioscd part of our 
frontier, in ease the enemy should find the ojijiortunity of 
undertaking an offensive enteqirise. 'Pile jioints at which the 
several eorjis were ordered to collect wvvv., Ivalinjur in llimdel- 
khiind, some ])oint on the Jnmiia midway between ('aljiee and 
PhAwa, Agra, and lic'waree. 'Plu' t wo corjjs of obs{*rVatioii were 
to be stationed, one about, Hena. to the south of JNJirzapoor 
and H(*nares, and the other lurther eastward, in the southern 
extremity of llehar On tlu^ side of the Dukhun, his JiOrdship 
expectc'd to have in the field at least four sid>stantiv(^ corjis and 


a r<*serve, (^ach of strmigth enough to ac't indejiendenlly. In 
Guzerat a <*or])s was also to be fornu'd, to ])(*netrate in a north- 
easterly direction, and conijilete the cordon of'tlu* intendetl area 
of operations. 

It was his Lordshi])'s design to assume* the jiersonal direction 


of the different movements, and to fix his head-cjuarters with 
the centre* division of the Jiengal army, appointed to remh'zvous 
between (’al])et^ and lOtawa; and it was deenu*d n(*c‘essary, with 
a view to ensure a due consistency of act ion on the side of the 
Dukhun, to recpiest tin* (’ommand('r-in-(’hit*f of the Madras 
Presideaicy to take the* personal command ol the troops bi'twt‘en 
the Nerbudda and Kishna ; and to regulate the disjjosition of 
the forces to be there collected, so as to f'all in uith his J.ord- 
ship's proje'cts on the? side* of 1 1 indostan. Sir 'J’homas Ilislop 
accordingly took the fic*ld, und<*r the (io\ ernor-(:i(*nerars orders, 
on the 21st of June; and was vested with full political ])owers, 
in addition to Iiis military command, ('olonel Sir John JMal- 
colm, an officer of the Macb-as P^stablishmimt, of high name and 
merit, had returned to India in the beginning of 1817; and, 


* beyond Ucliar to the oust, the Bcngul sontherii and western frontier was con- 
sidered to be sufficiently guarded by the troops already in position at Midnapoor 
and C uttack ; but, on the defection of the Nagj)oor liaja, a reinffirccnicnt was sent 
from the Presidency, in which a squadron of dnigoons was included. 
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happening to corae to ^Bengal to wait ii]>on the Governor- 
General, just at the time when the ]>lan of* t»perutions for the 
ensuing season was under delilx'ration, he was thouglit a fit 
person to b(; emj)lo}^ed as tlu? ])olilieal agent on the ))art of the 
Governor-General, fo aid Sir Thomas llislop in that caj)aeity; 
but with a eominission to aet se])arately, with the eoncnuTC'iice 
of Sir Thomas llislop, whenever eireumstanees might n'quire it. 
This offietM* was in eonst.*qiien(^e made acctuainled v ith the whole? 
of the plans in contem])lation, and returned to tlu* head-cpiarters 
of the Madras army early in .Inly, earrying with him (ht‘ eom- 
niissions of Ih*igadier-(ii‘neral for hiinself and (.'(tlonels llovetoji, 
Smith, Floyer, and Vrilzler. Sir John jMaleolm inunediately 
set out on a tour to the st'veral iiativ(‘ c'ourts, in order to eoneert 
measures with the res])eetive British residimts ; whih* Sir 'fhomas 
llislop was (‘iigaged in )nakiiig the military dis])osilions for tlu* 
ajqwoaehing eam])aign. 

Lord Hastings was ('xtremely desirous of having two eorps 
at least upon the Is'cTbudda by the close of the rains, if pos- 
sible ; wishing rather to fall u])on the Pindarees, while their 
j>ow'tT of rapid movement would be cram])ed by the sw'ollen 
state of the rivers. Tolonel Adams, with the Njigpoor sub- 
sidiary J’oree, was already at lloshungabad: the otlu*r force was 
to be ass(‘inbled at Hindia, lower down tbe rivtT. A imwement 
from both these ])oints, in eombination with the hTt division of 
the Bengal force from Bundelkhund, in tlu* dinvtion ofSagur, 
would effectually drive the Bindarees from their usual haunts 
above the glifits into Malwa. 

The troops under Sir 'riiomas Ifislop's command, exclusive 
of the reserve, wliich w'as ordered to colltH?t in advance of 
Adoni, and placed under Brigadi(‘r-( leneral Pritzler's direction, 
amounted to four battalions of Luro])ean and thirty-one and 
a half of native infantry, eight regiments of native ca\alry, a 
squadron of dragoons, two of horse artillci’y, and seven and 
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a half companies of foot artillery. Besides the above, there 
were six battalions of the Nizam 's reformed infantry, and 4000 
horse, under ir.uropean officers : also 4000 Siladar horse, raised 
for the campaign by the liaja of IVIysore, under the stipulations 
of the treaty contracted with him ; and the troops of Salabut 
Klian, a powerful jageerdar of the Nizam, settled under our 
guarantee at Ellichpoor in Berar. The following uas the dis- 
position made of these extensive means : Colonel Adams was 
already at Hoshiingabad with the Nag]>oor subsidiaiy force, 
which was constituted the fifth division of the army of the 
Dukhun, Tt) llindia Sir Thomas llislop intended to proceed 
in ]:)crson, with a division, to be called the first, composed of 
a s(|uadron of dragoons and two regiments of native? c;avalry, 
one* European and six native battalions of infan try^, with field 
artillery, but no battering train. A brigade of the Nizam’s 
infantry, the JVIysore horse’, and vSalabut Khan's troops, were, 
with a f(’w regulars, to be formed into a sc’parate division, the 
third, to j)roceed in advance, under tin* command of Sir John 
iVlalcolm. (k)lonel lloveton’s force was constituted the second 
division, and aj)])ointed to inanceuvre in Berar, in support of 
Sir Thomas llislop, and for the security of the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. (^.olonel Smith's force was destined to form the fourth 
di\nsion, and to operate in Kandesh to the south of the Siitj^Kwi 
range of hills, which divides the vnlleys of the 'raptcc and Ner- 
budda, keej)ingin communication with ('olonel Doveton on one 
sid(’. and with the (Tiizerat force on the other. Sufficient pro- 
vision was thought to be made for the doubtful disposition of 
Baj(?e Bao and the Poona Mahrattas, as well as for the Nizam’s 
weakness and the turbulence of the Patans of Hyderabad, by 
leaving three native battalions, reinforced by half the Bond)ay 
European regiment, at the former place, and a force similar in 
every r<?sj)ecl at the lattt?r ; both under the support of the reserve 
assembling in advance of Adoni, and capable of being further sup- 
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ported by the divisions of Brigatlier-Gcinerals Smith and Dovcton, 
who were purposely lield back from the most advanced line ol’ 
operation, that they might be available in either direction. At 
Nagi)oor the force was smaller; consisting of only two weak 
Madras battalions, and three troops of Bengal ca^ahy. There 
was certainly no hostile appearance; in tlu; conduct of our allies, 
at tlu; time the above military dispositions were made. Yet 
Mr. Kl])hinstone leaned to the opinion, that the irritated le(;lings 
of Bajt;e llao, while the humiliations put upon him by the treaty 
of Poona were fresh in his memory, rendered it iinsiile to c*arry 
the subsidiary I’orce to a distance from the ca})ital. But he 
yielded to the more confident judgment of Sir .lohn Malcolm, 
who, on liis arrival at Poona on the oth of A ugust, finding the 
P^'slnva still absent, went out by dak, a distance of ninety 
miles, to meet him ; and, after having been r(*(;eive(l vith great 
attention at two audiences, returned with the avowed conviction, 
that his Highness coidd not be meditating any fr<;sh hostility, 
lie urged also the advance of Colonel Smith to the north at an 
eaiiy period, as of material iiiiport.ince to tlie success of the 
general plan. 

The arrival of the JNiadras forward divisions at the ])oints 
assigned to them was retarded by a continnan(;e of heavy rain 
beyond the usual season, iis well as by an attack of illness, of 
wliich Sir Thomas llisloj) recovered with difficulty, and sojnc 
other untoward circumstances : so that the first division, instead 
of arriving at iliiidia by the beginning of Octol)er, as was 
intended, did not reach that jKjint until the lOth of Xovember. 
The o])eratioiis on the side of llindoostan were in some degree 
retarded in consccjucncc. It is necessary to mention them more 
in detiiil. 

Tht; Marquess of Hastings embarked a second tiine on 
the voyage up the Ganges on the 8th ol July, 1817. He 
arrived at Cawnpoor in September, having stopped nowhere 
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on the route, except for a very few days at the city of Patna, 
wliither a complimentary deputation had con^e down from 
Katmaiidhoo, to which it was thought politic to sliow every 
|K)8sibh^ attention. In consequence of the delay on the side of 
the Dukhun, the Bengal troops were not put in motion till tlie 
middle of .October; the 10th. of that month lx?ing fixed upon 
for th(5 rendezvous of the Bundclkhund army, and the iiOth for 
that of the ceiitn; and Agra columns. The llcwwree force w^as 
intended to act as a. reserve, and was therefore not required to 
Ix^ so early in motion. 

In tht* interval, the political operations had commenced. 
The Su])reme-(iovernment lelt itself authorized, by the in- 
structions already received from Ibigland, to undertake active 
measures for tlu^ sup]n*ession of the jiredatory hordes, so far as 
the dislodgment of the Pindju'ees from their haunts in Malwa 
and Sagur, and to make such aiTangements with the chiefs in 
the neighbourhood, or those to whom wc might restore the 
lands reco^'t'red from the Piudarec's, as shoidd secure us against 
their re-establishment in that ])art of the country. The Mar- 
([ucss of Hastings had himsc*lf always be(*n of opinion, that, 
w'ithout a complete reform of* the c*ondition of central India, 
that is to say, without so ulttnlng the relations of the several 
princes and associations oik' to another, as to remove all induce- 
ment to jnedatory and ambitious adventure, on the extensive 
scale on wliich it was now' prosecuted, no partial measures, 
how'ev(‘r brilliant or successful on our part, and distressing to 
the adventurers for the time, could prevent the s|)eedy re- 
currence of the evil, and probably in a more formidable shape. 
His i^ordship saw plainly, that w'ith mere temporary expedients, 
the work w ould be left to be done over iigain, and that there 
<!ould Ixj no secrurity for the future in any plan that did not 
se ttle, or provide the means of - settling, every one's pretensions 
to dominion, so as to leave a broad line of demarcation between 
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the Chief of a regular government and the leader of lawless 
banditti. The whole of central India was at present the arena 
of a general scramble for dominion. It wiis rcciuisite at length 
to fix who should be ^knowlcdged as the lawful possessors now 
and from this time forth. His mind was fully convinced^tliat 
vrithout doing this, and without binding the recognised pos- 
sessors in such a leagu(‘, as should on one hand check their dis- 
position to encroach on c!ach other, by the prospect of certain 
loss of the stake each posscss(^d, and, on the other, should unite 
them all by a sense of ctommon interest against a common 
depredator, little would have bec*n done towards the eradication 
of the prevailing habits of preelatory advemtiire, whidi were 
the grand object of anxiety and {ilarm. He did not despair of 
being able to form stich a combination, by offering the gerural 
guarantee and })rotection of the Ilritish Government ; though it 
was evident, that nothing short of that inflexibk^ rigour of 
control and irresistible jiower of enforcing obedience to its 
award, which the Ilritish Government alone could exercise, 
could possibly impose a due degree of restraint on the? passions 
and ambition of a host of grcH'dy j)ret(;nders, aspiring by right 
of birth, or of the sword, to the territorial sovereignties of this 
wide expanse. 

His Lordshi)) hoped, that the ]>rinci]>al (chiefs, Sindheea and 
Holkar, would voluntarily se(H>nd the design upon a proper in- 
vitation, for both had reason by this time to know, that the 
fortunes of their families were on the wane; and (hougli tlie 
invitation promised to gratify no ambitious views of* aggrandize- 
ment, at any rate it would rivet their dominion over their 
remaining territories, and ensure to their families the entire 
inheritance, instead of a dilapidated succession, fast dcjcreasing, 
day afU^r day, by waste and usurpation, similar to what had been 
witnessed for the last ten years. I'he great officers of both 
families,' who had already tasted of these usurpations, and pro- 
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Inilily expected further to gorge their appetite, were the .persoue 
j|rom whom the most serious o]^siiion to the plan waa to be 
leared; but even they might be won over by the proffered 
guarantee of their past gains against the capru^e of a master and 
the hekleness of fortune ; and then, in hict, the needy and 
desperate alone would heartily opiJose the execution of the 
design. To Ameer Khan it was resolved to ofier such a guar 
mntee immediately : his a(;tual independence of llolkar might 
i^rly be assumed, from his whole conduct since Juswunt Kao’s 
death. Sindlieea’s sirdars, on the contrary, could not be sepa> 
lately treated with, unless the temper of that prince should be 
declaredly inimical. 

Such was the outline of the policy which Lord Hastings 
determined to ol>serve towards the JVlahratta jk)W’ci*s of ciaitral 
India. In furtherance of it, he tUd not hesitate boldly to 
assume the principle, tliat in the operations against the l^ior 
darees. no one could lie suffered to be neutral, but all sliould be 
required to join in the league for their suppression, under con- 
ditions, securing their active co-operation, as well in the present 
measures of cure, as in the ulterior prcjvcntive efforts against the 
future rise of these or similar associations into, dahgeroua 
importance. The independent principalities, like Khopal ai>d 
ipme of the Kajpoot states, were likewise to be included in the 
league, on the c^ondition of a moderate tribute, sufficient to 
defray the exjwnse of' our general protection of all ; but in all 
c^es where Sindheea or Holkar c;oul(l establish the right to a 
separate tribute, tlnit also was to be confirined to tliem under 
British guarantecj. The orders f<)r the simultaneous execution 
of this extensive ]>lan of concert throughout every part of India, 
vrere issued towards the end of September. It hi\d been 
(originally intended to wmt till the armies were in the field ; 
but the discussions rcsjiecting the march of part of Sir Thomaa 
army by the route of Sindheea’s territory of Boor- 
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hanpoor, rendbred it necessary tliat» tlie communication of 
designs should not be longer delayed: suspense in respect td 
them bdng always more prejudicial than a direct knowMge of 
the worst that is to happen. 

The negotiations with Holkar, Ameer Khan, Jypoor, .ToudiM 
poor, Oodet^oor, and the other Itajpoot states *■, were entrusted 
to Mr. INfetcalfc, the resident at J.)ehlc*e. Ca])tain Close, the 
resident at the durbar of Siiidhet*a, was appointed to conduct 
the negotiations at (Iwalior. The revision of our r€^lati«ns with 
the Bundela C^hiefs, who ow<‘d tribute or allegiance* to the 
Peshwa, viz. those of .Thanset*, Simitar, .faloiin, Dutteea, and 
Tearee, and the settlement with limiaeek Kao, who, on behalf 
of a Mahratta woman, administered the affairs of Sagur f proper, 
were confided to the jiolitieal agent in Ihiridt'lkhund, Mr. Wau- 
chopc. The resident, at Nagiioort/v as directed to tendt'r to the 
acc:ej>tance of Nuzur Mahomm<‘d of IlhopAl the terms which 
had been propostd to his father in 1814-15, and to reejuire him, 
in case of his acceding to thmii, to forward without delay a 
written paper containing the siweral stipulations, preparatory to 
the advance of Colonel Adams through his territories. Nuzur* 
gurh was named as the fort to be retpiircHl of him for a depot. 
The arrangements of d(;t4iil were left to Sir 'fhomas Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm, wliost^ arrival on the Nerbudda wjis then 
shortly expected. 

In communittiting the course he was about to ado])t, to the 
council at Fort William, the Manpiess of Hastings briefly de- 

* Kutu, Boondco, Banswara, BikaiieiT, and Josselinocr. There was also a late 
dependent of the Peshwa’s, the Kcroulee Chief, with 'whuin engagements were to 
be made at this residency. 

t The Jalouninan, Nana Govind Itao, was ll»e hcretlitary Chief of Sagur ; but 
as k was a principle with us not to disturb oreupancy, unless the occupant should 
rai^e himself on the side of the enemy, Bciiueek llao was to be jicrmittcd to 
engage for what he held of Siigur, notwithstanding the abstract right of Govind 
Roo. 
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dbired his reasons for deviating from the more limited views 
that seemed to be entertained in England, and at the same 
time exjjresseil a confident hope, that the enlarged j>lan he had 
laid down for the secure and permanent attainment of his 
object would meet with the assent of the most considerable 
princes of central India. “It was his boast," he said, “ to have 
“ an earnest desire to accomplish every thing by pacific means, 
“ and to 1 k» able to detrlare with sincerity, that the exclusive 
object of his present pre])arutions was to get rid of the greatest 
“ pest that society ever ex])erieiiccd.” He did not hesitate to 
take upon himstif the undivifhd responsibility of acting with- 
out the full sanction of the home authorities for he felt con- 
fident the result w'ould justify liis determination in the (‘yes of 
those authorities, and of the Jlritish nation at large. 

On the morning of the 16‘th of October, the tiovemor- 
General took tht^ field in person, and on the 530th reached the 
rendezvous of the <!(?ntre division of the grand army, which was 
apt>ointed to assemble at Secundcra on the Jumna. The next 
day the Ibrce w^ius reviewed. Jt cronsisttd of two battalions of 
Europi^an and sevi*n battalions of native infantry, five sqmidrons 
of European dragoons, and eight of native c^avalry, l>esides two 
troops of a newly-raised corps mounted on dromtdaries. There 
were also three troops of horse artillery, together with a light 
and heavy train, and every ecjuijnnent for a siege, in case it 
should be found necessary to uiidcirtake any enterprise of that 
nature. The number of fighting men of the regular army 
attached to this division exceeded 153,500. On the 26th of 
October, this force crossed the Jumna on a bridge of boate 
ccmstructed for the purjmsc, and thence proceeded in its march 
direct upon Gwdior, by the route of Jaloun and Seonda. The 
right division under Major-General De)nkin, in stremgth alxmt 
4000 infantry and 3000 eavalry, inclueling an irregular corps, 
moved simultaneously in the same elircction from .Agra. The 
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time of movement was so calculated, that the centre division 
Should arrive at Seondn on tlie Sindh on the same day that 
General Donkin reached the Chuinbul at Dholpoor Barce ; after 
which botli forces would advance pn (iwalior, or prosecute other 
operations, according ns circumstances might require. I’heir 
approacli accelerated and fixed Sindhec^a’s dc‘termination to 
agree to the terras, upon which his co-oj)eration in the campaign 
had been demanded. Yet he did not sign the treaty till the 
5th of November, when the two armies wcTe rtispectivcly w ithin 
but one march of the ))oint assigned to them on his frontier. 
It will be necessary to give at some length the particulars of the 
negotiation. 

In the month of Se])tcmlH*r, the resideiit first mentioned in 
durbar the march of our troops IVoiii the Diikhun to the Ner- 
budda by the route of Boorhanj)oor, and apjdied, ns a matter of 
mere form, for orders t() his Highness' officers on tlie route to 
allow a free passage, and to aflind every aid and facility due to 
us as friends and allies. At this j)eriod, the military at Gwalior 
were more tumultuous than ordinary, having actually beset the 
quarters of the (^hief with the clamorous demand of immediate 
payment of arrears, .and held him in pt;rsonal restraint. The 
talk of Bajec Kao's positive determination to break with the 
English was general through the camp; and the wish for 
Sindheea to join him in hostility was evidently the pn^vailing 
sentiment, insomuch that it was gj-eatly lliared In? would be 
driven to this course. It seemed very doubtful, however, what 
line of conduct it was the real intention of Sindheea to adopt. 
The reply of the durbar to the applicsition for passes contained 
an assurance, that his Highness had not given up the intention 
of himself taking measures against the Pindarees ; and a hope 
was expressed, that, on hearing this, the march of the troops 
nqght be stopped, till it was seen what could be done. This 
being declared impossible, after what had occurred in the last 
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tiro years, the passports mere prepared and def^tatohed on the 

of October. 

The knowledge of our preparations on both sides of India 
augmented the ferment and ^ confusion amongst the troops of 
Sindlieea, and completely distracted the mind of the chief. In 
the impe of allaying this in some degree, it was resolved, as 
above noticed, not to defer the communication our views and 
designs to the durbar, until the military preparations should 
be more advanced. Accordingly, between the 10th and 15th 
of October, the (iovernor-CToncjrars views were completely un- 
hdded to his Highness, by the presentation of a note pre)>ared 
and sent for the exjircss purpose from head-(juarters. This 
expose, after remonstrating with Sindheea for having harlioured 
the freelmotcrs, that during two successive years had ravaged 
our territories, and for having fed ns with empty j)romise8 
of punishing the j)cr}Mdrators of tliese enormities, wiiile both 
before and since he w'as in constant corresjwiidence with them, 
and was even supposed to share the booty, wt;nt on to combat 
the pleti he had advanc^id, of* inability to control their acts. 
Admitting it as a personal exoneration of his Highness, it w'as 
nevertheless declared to constitute a virtual dissolution of the 
treaties, concluded with him under a tliffercnt impression re- 
specting the efficit'ncy of his government ; more especially to 
annul tliose stipuhitions, which left his Highness free and 
independent in liis dealings with all feudatories and dejamdents 
in Malwa, Mewur and Mai’war, and proliibited our interference 
in their affairs. Of course?, the moment he ceased to have the 
pow':cr of restraining tlie hostility of siuii dejxiiidents, wlien 
directed against ourselves, the restrit^tion upon our taking 
measures for the purpose could no longer be suffered to have a 
binding effect. The note professed, that the British Govern- 
ment sought no objects of private advantage, but merely the 
suppression of die Pindarees, and the final and total extinction 
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of such associations ; and asserted, that to this object its piaiia 
would l)e exclusively directed: and liis Highness* hearty co- 
operation was demanded, in the mode which the Resident 
would explain; It was fiirther notified, that any harbouring of the 
Pindarees, or reception of them into his ranks, or any eiicotirages> 
ment of others in such conduct, woidd be regarded as an act 
of unequivocal hostility. A hint was throum out, that, if hie 
Highness could not control the acts of any of his more immediate 
subjects or officers than the Pindarec*s, the British (lovcTTiment 
was willing to ongsige to lend its aid for the purj>ose of enforcing 
obedience. But, if they should assist or give asylum to the 
frwjbooters, it wouhl be indispensable that they should be dealt 
with as enemies to both governments. 

(Captain (^lose was instructed, in case Sindheca agreed to the 
propositions of th(? above note, to submit to him the following 
terms of concert. His troops to be at our disposal entirely, 
and eithcir to Ix' stationary, or to be employed, at our option, 
with a British superintending officer attachcxl to each divisionu 
Funds to bt? provided for the punc^tual payment of the force to 
bo employed, and whicli was fixtsl at .5000 horse, by assignment 
for thrcHi years of the stijx;nds receivable from us under the 
tn'atv of November 1 80o, and of the tributes demandable from 
.Joudbpoor, Boondtx', and Kobu Doulut Rao himself was not to. 
move from Ciwalior, or such other station as might be indicated: 
but this and some other jmints of less moment were not to he 
made the matter of direct stij)ulation, lest they should have 
too humiliating an apjx‘arancc. It was thought indispensable 
to require some setmrity for the good faith with which Sindheca 
might enter into the above stipulations. The demand of the 
two forts of Hindia aixl Ascergurh, to be retained <iuring the 
war, was accordingly resolved upon. The only material difficulty, 
experiencecL in tlie negotiation, was, in procuring the cession of 
Afleergurh. Objections were, indeed, started to the assignmmit 
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of the stipends and tributes, on the ground, that the foriner 
had been already assigned to individuals, and that of the latter 
there were arrears due, for which it was desired to obtain our 
guarantiee. These points were, however, given up comparatively 
without difficulty : but with resptx*t to the stijmlation for the 
surrender of Aseergurh, which was considered one of the 
strongest forts in India, and the key of the Dukhun, the greatest 
rep\ignan<5e was evinced. The discussions were brought, in the 
end, to the singli; point, who should bear the expense of its 
reduction, in case of the Killadar's resistance, and to whom the 
fort should bt^long, if ca])tured undc^r such circumstances. At 
first, the ground of pride had been taken, and the Immiliation 
of the cession was objected ; but this was got over by the 
Resident’s agreeing to allow his ITigliness’s flag to fly, and a 
nominal garrison and Killadar to r<'main in ostensible possc^ssion, 
if our troops were admitted in such numbers, as to amount to 
a substantial oi^cupation. At lc*ngth it was settled, that, evem 
should ilu* Killadar resist, the property of the fort should not 
be lost to Sindh(?ea, unle^ss his collusion should be clearly de- 
tected. Rut a firmer stand was made upon the other point, 
viz. who should bear the expemse of’ reducing it in that case ; 
for Captain Close, having reason to sus])ect that orders had early 
heen issued to the Killadar to rt'sist at all hazards, was urgent 
to throw the burthen of the* consi'cpiences of such treachery 
upon the guilty party. The expense of taking Asecr, if resist- 
ance should be ofltjred, was finally made chargeable upon the 
sti][)ends and tributes to be cedeni ; which was, in fact, nearly 
equivalent to a concession of the point on our part ; this fund 
having already been ]»laced l)eyond Sindheca’s control by the 
other stipulations. For, although we h^l engaged, at the end 
of the three yeare, to render an account of the appropriation of 
this money, and repay any balance that might remain, beyond 
the actual expense of the 5000 horse, still we were to have the 
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ordering of the expenditure ; and, as it would be our interest 
to see tliat the whole fund was cunployed in this way, for the 
horse would he efficient, in }>roportion as their })ay was liberal, 
it was evident Sindheea could not expect that any j)art would 
be left unappropriated. 'Jlius, it mattered little to hiiii what 
further charges were thrown upon it. 

VV^ith respect to Hindia, a ])lacc of littk* strength, though 
of son)e consc(juenee from its commanding some of the best 
fords and ]>assages of tlie Nk'rlmdda, no diffu;ulty whatever was 
matle ; and it was snrrt‘nd('red by the Killadiir on the first 
summons. siibsecjuent occurrtMu^es in the Dukhun pre- 

vented the (b>vernor-( General from allotting a force to the 
immediate rciduction of Aseer; imbued, tht^ course ol’ events 
showcid, that its ]K>ss(-*ssion was not of the im])ortanci! that had 
been supposiul on the one hand, nor rc'ipiisiU; on the other to 
keep in che(':k the court of (Avalior. Jt was well, liowever, to 
have* the right of demanding it, should cireiimstances liavc 
remlered it <*xpedit‘nt in any ]>ossibl(‘ turn the war miglit have 
taken. 'I'lie j)ublic dtjckmition of Sindlu'ca's assent to our 
occuj)ation of it was moret)V('r advantageous, iTiasmuch as it 
marked his entire acijuiesctMiet? in our ]>Jans, and abandonment 
of the cause of those, wlu> were j)r(‘])ared to offer opposition, 
it w'as <lemamled, }>artly as a safc'guartl against treachery and 
vacillation ; and doubtless some* security was necessaiy^ ; for we 


were alrc'ady possessed of jiroof of Sindheea's intrigues with 
Jlajee llao and the Vindarees ; besides which, a s<*cret corre- 
spondence between him and the court of Katmandhoo had very 
rectently been dcstected*. Hut a much more substantial security 


* Accident led to this discovei')’. A I'ldl-si/c impression of Sindhe'ea’s seal 
happened to drop frtim the turban of oiu* ol’ his emissaries, while in the act of 
crossing the fJunges at IJiliioor. .Suspicion was of course cxcit<'d, and he was 
stopped along with his conipunioii. On searching them, letters, written with the 
design of stirring up the OourJehas to make common cause with the rest of the 
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ibr Sindheea's conduct than the surrender of any number of 
fbarts could give, was to be found in the proximity and disposition 
of. our armies. Had he delayed the signature of the treaty 
another day, orders had been issued to the Resident to advance 
his demand, by rec|uiring the perpetual cession of the Ragpoot 
tributes, together with the district of Ajimeer, in addition to 
the other stipulations. He aihxed liis signature on the very day 
tliese orders arrived, and thereby avoided these fresh demands. 

On the 6‘th of Novembi^r, the day after the treaty was 
executed, it was ratifitnl by the CJovernor-General, and the 
circumstance "was communiciited to the army under Lord 
Hastings* command, in the I'ollowing sliort but ex])ressive general 
order. 

“ 'I'he ( Jovcmior-Oeneral has great pleasure in announcing 
“ to the army, that the Maha Raja, Doulut Kao Sindheea, has 
“ signed a ti'caty, by which liis Highness engages to afford every 
“ facilitation to the Rntish troojKs, in their pursuit of the 
“ l*indarees through his dominions, and to <!o-oj)erate a(!tively 
‘‘ towards the extimrtion of those brutal freebooters. In conse- 
(jiunice, the troops and country of his Highness are to be 
“ regarded as those of an ally. 

“ The generous contideiure and animated zeal of the array 
may experience a shade of disap])ointment, in the diminished 
“ prosj)cct of serious exertion ; but the CTOvernor-taeneral is 
“ conviiued, that the refltiction of iwery officer and soldier in 

inclopendcnt powers of India, were found neatly pasted between tlic leaves of a 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas, which one of them, travelling in the character ol’ a 
student, was carrying with him. Several scaled and some open letters from llie 
chief himself were found u})on them. The former were s<*nt by his Lordship to 
be presentc*d to his Highness in lull durbar, unopenc'd and without comment, in 
order that he might not suppose us to be ignorant of the intrigues and machinations 
afoot, and might be cautious not to provoke our vengeance by any overt act of 
hostihty. 
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“ this army wiH satisfy him, that the carrying every desired 
“ point by equity and moderation is the proudest triumph for 
“ the Hritish character.” 

Officers were immediately appointed to proceed to Sindheea’s 
several corps. Major Bunce of the king's 24th dragoons was 
sent to Bahadliur-gurh, Baptiste's head-quarters ; but Baptiste 
had gone off to Gwalior bef'ore liis arrival, and the second in 
command said he could not receive; the Major without express 
orders from his sujDerior. Major I.udlow was orderc';d to A jimeer, 
where Bapoo Sindheea was statione<l ; and (Captain (Caulfield to 
Juswunt Bao BhAo’s camp at .Tawud ; but nc'itluT the state ol’ 
that part of the country, nor that ol’ the; troops of this chief, 
were such as to allow of his joining I’or some time ; as M'ill 
hereafter be more particularly mentioned. 

Although Sindhtjea w'as thus com])elled to sign the treaty, it 
was not to be expeett’d, that he would heartily join in the cause; 
and he endeavoured for some tim<^ to t'vade its stipulations, by 
every memis in his power, f'cu the first six weeks or two 
months afterwards, no effort whatever was made by him to 
furnish the 60()() auxiliary horse stipulated for ; nor w^as any 
disposition shown to give us c*ffectual co-operation, lie was 
evidently on the watch for some insight into the probable result 
of what was ])assing with the other Mahratta jiowers, all of 
whom brought matters to the extremity of open war, in the 
course of November and December. Ba^'ee Bao took the lead, 
by attacking the Besidency and British troops at Boona, on the 
very day of the signature of the treaty at Gw^alior. As long as 
the other Mahratta chiefs continu(*d in this disposition, it was 
of course necessary to maintain towards Siiidli<x*a the same 
attitude which had compelled him to accept our t(*rms ; for, 
until some decided blow should be struck, no efficient restraint 
but the certainty of immediate attack could be placed on his 
natural desire to set aside the engagements he had entered into. 
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This had l)een fully contemplated ; and his acceptance of our 
conditions was valued more for the effect it was expected to 
have, in paralyzing his undc^rhand or open efforts against us, by 
exhibiting him to the world as on(i who bad deserted the cause 
of our enemies, than from any hope of Ijenefit from his co-oj)era- 
tion. As soon as our success in other quarters should have con- 
firmed Doulut llao ill his resolution to abide by his engagements, 
the trt'aty was so drawn, as to givt; us every advantage we could 
have desired at. his hands, as will be ahiindaiitly evident in the 


Ameer Khan followed the exam^ile of Sindheea; and an 
agent, w'hom he had sent to Dehlet* to lu'gotiate, signed the 
treaty, proposed to him by tlu? Kosident there, on the 9th of 
ISTovember. The terms were, a. guarantee on our part to him- 
self and family of all territories /Viiieer Khan might be in the 
actual tenure of, under grants from llolkar: the Patan army 
immediately to be disbaiuhul, and the artillery to be given uj) 
for an equitable compensation : otlu'r articles sc'cured tlu* aid 
oi’ Ameer Khan for the sujipression of the Pindarees. In the 
negotiations resjieeting this treaty, it was agreed, that the com- 
pensation for tht‘ artilh'ry, w'hich was fixed at five lack rujiees, 
should he paid down in advanc<% to (‘liable Ameer Khan to 
disband his army, which h(i could not effec't without an advance 
of moiK'y. 'J’he son and heir of this chiel*was to come to Dehlee, 
and reside there as a hostage for his latlu'r's fidelity ; and, on 

-t' ^ ^ 

his arrival, tw'o lack rujM’es w'ere to he jiaid, tlu‘ remaining three 
lack to he afterwards remitted, as soon as the Kesident was 


satisfied that Ameer Khan was diligently enqiloyed in the work 
of disbanding his troops. It was also setlk'd, that territories 
belonging to any of the Jhijjioot shites, and forcibly occupied by 
him, should he given uj) on our r(‘(|uisition. > 

This treaty was ratified by the Governor-Cieneral, on the 
15th of November. A month had been fixed its the period for 
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the counter ratification to be jirocured from Ameer Khan ; but, 
b(}fi)re tlie cxj)iratioii of that |K‘rio(l, the rise of the Pesliwa and 
lilioosla in arms to oppose our measures had occurred, and there 
was time within the month for him to learn tlu' ev(;nt of their 
first efibi ts against us. Tliis cliief liad, tlu*relbre, all tht? sid- 
vantage ofwaitiiig to see the i)robab]<i issue of affairs in other 
<juart(’rs, and lie a.vailt*d himself of (his advantage to the utmost: 
insomuch, (hat it was tor some tinu' doubtful whether or not he 
would abide by (he act- of his envoy. His own interest and 
inclination undoublc'dly promjiled him to se(uire to himself 
indt'pendent dominion, as soon as ])ossil)le; but this was offered 
him at the piicc*of the sacritice of his army; and his control 
ov(‘r that army was not such as to enahlt* him to disregard its 
feeling, which, until tlu‘ ill success of Hajee Ihio and .\ppa 
Salu'b lit'canu' hnown, was too dt'cidetUy hostile to th(‘ JJritish 
jiropositions, for him to venture to declare hims(‘h‘in op]>()sition 
to it. In the end, finding himself* ])la<*ed between (General 
Donkin's force, and that asstMiibh'd at Ih'waiX’e, undc'i* the coni- 
manvl of i\Iajor-( General Sir David < )chterlony, he felt both the 
nec(*ssity of <*oming to a decision, and the advantage* of choosing 
his side, while* the* ])re)ximily e)fe)ur elivisions gave* him the* means 
of setting the ft*elings e>f his e>wn re*taine*rs at eU*fiane*e. lie 
ace'eu’diimlv ralifie*el the* tri‘at\ in the e*e>urse of Dee*t*mbe'r. anel 
the*nce*fe)rth entere*d he*artily inte> the e*ause*, aeleipting reaelily all 
emr jilans, anel abieling by enir sugge*stions. 

'I'he^ lve*roule*e* cliie*!', l’eu*me’rly a ele‘]w*nele'nt e)f the* IVshwa, 
sigiu*d a treaty, by whie*h he* place*el him^iclf imeler emr j)re)te*c- 
tion, anel lent us the* use e>f his me*ans, e>n the* sanies day with 
Ame*er Khan. 'Jdie trihute he* e)we^d the Peshwa being only 
25,()()() rupe*c*s per aniujm, was re*mittctl in this e;ase, in eemst*- 
epumce* of emr past experiene*e e)f his fiivemrable* st*ntinK*nts. 

On the Sth eif ()e‘te>be*r, (h)vinel Kaei, the* Xana eif Jaloiin, hael 
signeel a trt*aty, where'by the Peshwa’s right oi* tiibute and of* 
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Riilitaiy service, now transferred to us, was commuted for the 
cession of Mahoba, a pcrgunnah of 43 villages that jutted into 
our Bundelkhund frontier, and four other villages on the banks 
of the Jumna. Benaeek Rao of SAgur rejected the offer made 
to negotiate with him, in order to fix the relative situation he 
was to hold towards the British Government, now that it had 
acejuired the Peshwa’s feudal supt^riority over that principality. 
The Nuwab of Bhopal, on the contrary, ac(!eptt?d at once, and 
with eagerness, the terms offered to him, and provc*d himself* to 
the extent of his ability a stanch and zealous ally ; by which 
conduct he ultimately reaped abundant advantages, while 
Benaeek Rao brought on liis own ruin. 

The circumstan(;es that attended the opening of tlu^ cam- 
paign against the Pindarees, and the crisis brought on by the 
sudden rise of Bajee Rao and Appa Saheb in open hostility, 
have been specially reserved for a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PINDAnUlJS— POONA— N.\GPOOR. 

1S17. OCTOHER TO PECEMBER. 

Pindarcos during rains — tfOiu?ral Marsluill from Bundelkliund — a Pindara enter- 
priser — fruslralod— operations on the Nerbudda — 8ir Thomas J-Iislop’s retro- 
grade inovement — opea-alions in Malwa — Sir Thomas Ilislop recalled thither — 
Poona affairs — rc‘duction of Soondoor deniiuided — and effected — fresh levies of 
troops- "Sepoys — tampered with — Kandesli — critical situation of brigade — it 
moves to Ivirkec - Moro Dikshut — Hrigaclier-tleneral Sinitli on thefroiilier — pre- 
cautions -Peshwa’s demands — Residency attacked and burnt — battle of Poona — 
Moro I )ikshut killed — (Tiiellies of Malirattas — llrigadier-tTcneral Smith’s move 
on Poona — attacks Baj(»e Kao’s camp — city surrendered— Niigpoor — retrospect 
from July — Raja irresolute — receives titles from Poona — and is publicly in- 
ve'iled — j)recaurioJis of defence — Jirilish pexsition — attacked — pressed — and 
partly cai ried — charge of C’apLain Fit/gerakl — r(\storcs the day — defeat of the 
enemy — lefleelions — loss on both sides — inffnenee of these events — charge of 
treache-ry wtaghed, 

'J’liK Piiidaroes canloiicd for tlie rains oi‘ 1817 in three 
l)()di(;s, under C’lieetoo, Kiin*eni Khan, and AV’asil Mahonnued. 
'I'lie diirra of ilie former oecupitMl the position fuiilu‘st to the 
west, and shifted its ^roujid several tiim.'S in the season, from 
about Ashta and Icliawiir westward to the Kalee-Sindh. Kiireem, 
'who liad rt^sunuid the eoinmand of his durra from Namdar Khan 
his lieutenant, lay about Hairsea, due north of J3ho})al. Wiisil 
Mahomnied, brother and successor to Dost Mahommed, de- 
ceased, was at Gars])oor, westward of Siigur. It was generally 
known throughout the durras, that the English meditated 
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offensive operntions against them in the approaching season. 
Ivureem was therefore particularly active in recruiting his durra, 
and raising frc*sh infantry, with a view’ to enable him to meet 
the <>mergency. He was desirous also of (concerting a gtcneral 
])lan of defence w’ith the h'uders of the oth(*r durras ; and a 
meeting was accordingly a]»}M>inted on the 1.0th of September 
for that purfiose. The ill-will that subsisted between (iieetoo 
and this (ihef w as, however, too rancorous to allow' of any cor- 
diality between them. At the same time, though th(* Chiefs 
received gentcral assuraruces of su])port in the hour of need Irom 
all (jiiartcrs, th(‘re was no one of the native princes jet willing 
op(‘nly to take their part, or to incur the r(‘sponsil)ility of ad- 
mitting tlRir families into any forts capable of affording them 
protection, i'hus tlu' rainy season passed without their having 
Ix'en abi(‘ to disencumber thems(ives of their families and bag- 
gage, or to fix n]u»n any consistent plan of a(iion for the cam- 
paign. SIieiKh DuIIoo, the most adventurous of all the Chiefs 
declared his intention of joining Triinbukjre at Choolet*-iMu- 
heshwur, and seeking his fortune in another (‘xj)edition to the 
Dukhun. 'I’he rest were distracted, and inclined to wait the 
issue of tht' exp(*cted rise amongst the IMahrattas in support of 
their cause. 'Phe spirits of Kureem's durra were dam]>ed by a 
destructive fire that accidentally broke out in their cantonment 
on the 17th of Se])tember, and eonsumed the greater- j>art of 
their valuabh's. Tn the pnesent temjier of their mind.s, this was 
regarded as an omen of* ill-fortuiu\ 

Mean time, the left division of tht‘ grand army from Hin- 
doostan, (x^nsisting of two strong bi'igades of* infantry' and a 
regiment and irregular corjjs of cavalry, assembled on the 10th 
of October at Kalinjur, undt'r the (‘ommand of Major-tJeneral 
Marshall. It immediately advanced on Ihuina in llundelkhund, 
and tlKmce continued its march to Hutta on the way to Sfigur, 
w’here it arrived on the 28th of October. Wliik; this anny was 
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on the advance to the south, a bold enterprise was attempted 
from the durra of WAsil Mahommcd at Garspoor, whence an 
active luhbur was sent out in a north-easterly direction to 
plunder our own provinces of Jlundclkhund. It ptinetratod by 
the Heerapoor ghat to the wcistward of General Marshall's route, 
and ravaged the territories of some Bund(‘la chiefs as far north 
as Mow, near Rane<*poor. From this town the party was beaten 
off*; but cis they were thought to havt? thence taken a direction 
eastward, some alarm av;ls felt at Banda, the civil station of Bun- 
delkhund, which was at this iimti totally without ]>rotcction, all 
the troojis of the province having marched to the south with 
General Mai’shall. The Marquess of .Hastings hearing of this 
bold entei’jirise on the 1st of November, when he was at.laloun 
with his division, debiched two squadrons of the seventh native 
cavalry with the drf)medary corjjs and two light com])anies 
to proceed with all exj)edition under the command of JMajor 
Cuinming of the seventh natm* <*avalry, so iis to cover Banda, 
ill case of that station bm'ng threatened. The marauders giit 
intelligence of tliis detachment, and retirinl again to th<; south- 
west without doing farther mischief in Bundelkhund. Major 
Cuinming was, however, reinforcetl, and ordtTcd to remain with 
his detachnuuit about Ivyta, in order to cover our frontier on 
that side, and more effectually to kec'p ojien the communication 
lx?tween (ieneral Marshall and the centre divisitm under his 
Lordshiji’s personal command. 

During this diversion, the left division continued its advance 
from llutta to llylee, where it arrivetd on the 10th of Noveunber, 
and thence opened a communication with Colonel Adams at 
Hoshuiigabad. W^sil Mahomiried retired from Garspoor west- 
ward to Gun] Basouda, as this division advanced. On the same 
day that General ISIarshall arrived at llylee, J..ieutenant-(ieneral 
Sir Thomas Hislop reached Hurda, and took the command of 
the first division of the army of the Dukhun, Brigadier-General 
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Sir John Mcdoolmi had arrived in the valley of the Nerbudda some 
time before. Every thing was therefore now in readiness for 
the combined movement, that had been concerted to drive the 
Pindarees out of Malwa. In expectation of it, the Guzer^t 
force had by this time advanced to Dohud or Dwahud, to inter- 
cept their escape westward; and Lord Hastings having con- 
cluded the treaty with Sindheea, moved his own division to a 
position tliat should prevent their penetrating to the north or 
east ; while he ordej’ed General Donkin to advance from Dhol- 
poor in a south-westerly direction, so as to guard the left bank 
of the Chumbul, and cut off any retreat on that side. It had 
been planned, that one of Sir Thomas Hislop's divisions should 
penetrate into Malwa by marching straight upon Ashta, while 
another moved by Oonchdd, further to the west ; that Colonel 
Adams should at the same time move upon liessein, while 
General ^Marshall marched from Rylee westward on S4gur and 
Ratgurh. 

The execution of this plan was, however, interrupted by in- 
telligence whicli had reached Sir Thomas Hislop of the Peshwa’s 
having risen in arms. After some deliberation as to the course 
to be adoptixl in this perplexity, the Lieutcnant-C^eneral re- 
solved to send forward Sir John Malcolm with the third division, 
reinforced by a brigade of regular troops, while he himself 
returned by the Roorhanpoor route towards the Dukhun, to 
.support the divisions of Brigadier-Generals Doveton, Smith, and 
Pritader, the two latter of wliich had previously been directed 
on Poona. In furtherance of this determination. Sir Thomas 
Hislop thought it advisable to employ himself in the first 
instance in summoning Aseergurh, the orders for the surrender 
of which liad recently been forwarded to him, and in laying 
siege to it in case of resistance. This opinion was founded on the 
assumption of our interests in the Dukhun being more seriously 
endangered than the event showed them to have been. It is 
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likewige true, that recent communications from Mr. Jenkins 
had described the llaja of N^gpoor as likely to follow the 
example of Bajee Kao; which had obliged him to detain a 
brigade of Colonel Adam’s force, and to order a battalion and 
additional troops of cavalry to hold themselves in readiness to 
march on NAgpoor, as a reinforcement to the troops there ; nor 
was it long before he was obligt^d to avail himself of their active 
services. However, even in the worst event, the? force of Bri- 
gadier-CJeneral Doveton was a})j»licable in this direction, without 
the necessity of holding back a second division for the purpose. 

It was under these, circumstances that Sir Thomas Hislop, 
conceiving the safety of our iiiterest-s in the Ihikhun to be a 
consideration j)aramount to all others, resolved to divert the 
strength of his division from the suppression of the Pindarees, 
which he regarded as a minor object, and to devote liis chief 
exertions to the support of those interests. Accordingly, the 
first division of the army of the Dukhun began to retrace its 
steps towards Boorhanpoor on the 19th of November : Sir .John 
Malcolm having jjrtwiously bcjen despatched with the third and 
Colonel Adams with the fifth division, to prosecute alone the 
operations against the; Pindarees. The former crossed the Ner- 
budda on the l6th of November, the latter on the 14th. A 
movement had been combined with (leneral Marshall, so as to 
bring the three armies respectively to Ashta, Kessein, and 
Katgurh, all on the same day, which was fixed for the 32(1 of 
November. I'hey all reached th<ir stations without fail. I’lirixi 
other points, Tullain, Bairsea, and (hmj-Basouda, were then 
designated and occupied res])ectively by the three divisions on 
the 26th of Novembcir. The frcelK)ok‘rs were by these opera- 
tions driven entirely out of their usual haunts; and, as the 
divisions advanced, their agents were expelled from the several 
towns and villages, which were taken possession of or restored, 
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according as there appeared to be claimants with a valid title or 
not. All that belonged to Sindheea or IlhopAl were immediately 
delivered over to the agents of these chiefs in attendance with 
the divisions. The Pindarees had hitherto retired in masses, 
with all their property and families, carefully keeping beyond 
the reach of a surprise. The durras had not yet joined, but 
they had converged in their retreat. After this, however, 
Kureem andAV^asil Mahommed eifected a junction about Seronj, 
and retired together on the high road leiuliiig by Nya-Seraee to 
Gwalior. Cheetoo moved westward, towards Ilolkar's army, 
which had by this time taken the field. 

During these movements, the Marquess of Hastings on the 
14th of November received advice of the state of affairs at 
Poona, and the certainty of a rupture with the PAshwa. Ajv 
prehending the? possibility of Sir '^I'homas Hislo 2 )’s susj)ending 
his advance into Malwa in consequence of the intelligence, his 
Lordshi]! immediately issued the most distinct and positive 
instructions for his adherence to the original jdari of the cam- 
paign, thinking llrigadier-Generals Smith and Pritzler strong 
enough to operate against Jlajee Kao, wliile Krigadier-General 
Doveton's )M)sition in Berar would overawe or enable him to 
act against the NagiKmr liaja, in case of his d(*fection also. He 
declared it to be, at all events, of vital importance to the success 
of the general j)lan, that the first division should advance to the 
support of Sir .lohn Malcolm, who might else be opposed by an 
accumulation of force, with which lie would scarcely be com- 
petent to cope. These instructions were enforced in several 
subsequent communications, particularly on(.* of the 31st of 
November from Erich. They reached the head-quarters of the 
Madras army, when they had aheady retrograded as far as 
Charwu. On receiving them, the Lieutenant-General imme- 
diately retraced his steps ; and on the 36th of November again 
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began his march to the north, with intent to move by Oonchod 
direct upon Oojein, to which point he ordered Sir John Malcolm 
to look for his support. 

But ere we pursue further the narrative of occurrences in 
Hindoostan, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
important events that had taken place in the interval at Poona 
and N^igpoor. 

After the execution of the tr(;aty of Poona, Bajee llao had 
retired, and still continued, on different jnetences, to absent 
himself from bis ca]>ital, whither he did not return till the end 
of Sej)tember. His ministc'rs had, in the interim, been very 
urg(Mit for the perlV)rmanc.e of an old promise we had given, to 
reduce for him the rel)ellious feudatory of Soondoor. It was 
a case of disj)iited succession, in which Bajee Kao had declared 
for Juswunt Kao Gorepara, to the jm?judice ol‘ Sheeo Ihao, the 
present occu])ant. 'Fhe plac^e being surroundcHl on every side 
by our own territories, we had been induced to offer our services 
for its rediK^tion, in j^referencti to allowing Bajee Kao to carry 
his own militaiy rabble into the neighbourhood. But as yet 
ih(5 JVladras Presidency had not found a convenient time for 
fulfilling this promise; and the court of Poona was always 
particularly urgcait in prt;ssing it, at moments of the greatest 
inconvtuiience. The object at the present juncture was evidently 
to throw obstacles in the w'ay of the formidable assemblage of 
troops making in the north. Air. Elphinstone, sensible that 
our ally had a plausible pretext for complaining of, our dilatori- 
ness in this instance, more especially as he was paying t(' the 
comjietitor, whom he favoured and recognised, a compensation of 
10,000 rupees a year, suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop tlie pro- 
priety of employing in this service a part of the reser\e then 
collecting about Adoni. The presence of Colonel Aluiiro in 
the neighbourhood, where he had been sent as commissioner to 
take diarge of the districts lately ceded by the P6shwa, afforded 
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to the Lieutenant-G^ieitil the opportunity of ayailkig himfidtf 
of his services, without embarrassing Brigadier-Oraeral Pritzler’s 
operations with the rest of the reserve. Orders were accordingiy 
issued to Colonel Mnnro to undertake the enterprise ; and he 
was shortly afterwards vested with a separate command of 
the reserve, and the rank of Brigadier-Cieneral, under orders 
from the Marquess of Hastings. The place was surrendered by 
Sheeo Bao Gorepara, on Colonel Munro’s approac;li towards the 
end of October ; the British Government agreeing to assign to 
Sheeo Kao a provision about equal to what Juswunt Kao his 
competitor had been receiving. The latter, however, becoming 
involved in the subsequent measures of the Poona Court, Soon- 
door was ultimately restored to its former occupant. 

During the whole of October, Bajee Kao continued to collect 
troops from all parts, and to call upon his jageerdars to do 
likewise. The reason assigned for this conduct to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, at the first conference to which he was admitted, wKich 
however did not t^e place before the 1 4th of Octolier, was his 
desire to co-operate in the objects of the present campaign to 
the utmost extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow 
to disguise his real designs, which were manifested by his idtered 
conduct towards the jageerdars, to all of whom he w'as now 
studiously attentive, exerting himself with great address in 
gaining their attachment. Even Kasteea, whose family had been 
entirely mined not long before, and Appa Dussaee Nipaneekur, 
a third of whose jageer had lately Ixjen confisciital, together 
with the Vinshoorkur, who had himself much to expect from 
our success in Hindoostan, were completely won over by this 
conduct. The P^hwa’s intention of heading the hostile league 
against our supremacy was evident from numlierless other cir- 
cumstances ; particularly from the discovery of several profligate 
efforts to seduce the sepoys of the brigade, as well as those of 
Major Ford’s battalions, to desert their colours. The . native 
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officers and men of the regular corps were generally proof 
against his solicitations, and acquainted their officers with the 
attempts made to tamper with them. But in Major Pord's 
battalions there was a larger proportion of Malirattas, and it 
was natural enough tliat these should be won over on such an 
occasion. 

Towards the latter end of October, there was an immense 
colle(;tion of Mahratta troops at Poona, the jageerdars having 
exerted themselves to bring forward all they could muster, and 
the prince himself' having made extensive levies. Gokla was 
the adviser and })rincipal commander in this crisis. The Mah> 
rattas fixed their several encampments close round the canton- 
ment of the brigade, the site of which had been chosen judiciously 
enough with a view to the defence of the city against external 
attack ; but it was particularly open to surprise, and otherwise 
immh ex])osed, when tlireatened by an enemy lx)th within and 
without. In ]}roportion as the accumulation of the Mahratta 
soldiery on every side l)ecame greater, the situation of the brigade 
grew more and more alarming. Each corps as it came in en<^ 
croached iq)oii the ground of its cantonment, and the horsemen 
rode blustering and prancing about, in the maimer usual with 
Indian troops when their designs are hostile. Colonel Burr, 
the officer in command at Poona, had a strong brigade of three 
battalions ; but the European regiment had not yet joined from 
Bombay, nor was it expecttxi till the 2d of November. Mr. 
Illphinstone, though fully aw’are of the Peshwa’s determination 
to push matters to an open nipture, was nevertheless very 
unwilling to be the first to resort to measures of actual or 
apparent hostility. He therefore refrained from authorising 
the brigade to take up a stronger position, until it became 
obviously unsafe to allow of its remaining longer in tlie present 
one. He had remonstrated, but to no purpose, against the 
concentration of troops at tlie capital, and against the temper 
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they displayed ; for Bajee Rao distinctly refused to send away 
any part of his force. On the 31st of October, appearances were 
so menacing, that the Resident resolved to move the brigade to 
Kirkee, where the ground was peculiarly advantageous. The 
stores were consequently sent off on that day, and the brigade 
followed on the next. Letters had in the mean time been 
des]}atched, to expedite the arrival of the European detachment, 
which also, by a forced march, came into Kirkee on the 1st of 
November. 

A brief description of the ground about Poona will be 
necessary to the clear understanding of the ensuing ojK?rations. 
The city of Poona* is situated on the right bank of the ISFoota- 
Moola River, which runs from west to east, taking its name from 
tw'o streams which unite to the north-west of the tf)vvii. Just 
at the }>oint of confluence stood the I British Residcuicy, separated 
from the city by the Moota, while the Moola came down with 
a sweej) from the north. This latter river was fordable opi)osite 
to the Residency; and about a mile up the stream there was 
a good bridge over it, above which the river took a semicircular 
reach to the north. At the western extremity of the semicircle 
Res the viUage of Kirkee, between which and the river to the 
east is an admirable jmsition for a brigade to oc^eupy, protected 
by the river in the rear and on the UTt, and supported on the 
right flank by the viUage. The original ciintonment was on the 
right bank of the Mcjota-Moola, to the east of the city, and close 
upon it, so that both the city and the Moota lay between the 
brigade and the Residency. By moving the troops to Kirkee, 
the Residency lay on the contrary betwc;en them and the enemy, 
forming an advanced position towards the edty. Major Ford’s 
battahons were c^toned at JJhapoora, a few miles distant to 
the west. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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After the removal of the troops to Kirkee, nothing but war 
was talked of. ^loro Dikshut, who seems to have conceived an 
attachment to IMajor Fowl very uncommon between Europeans 
and natives, sent for that offictt*r, and cmdeavoured to persuade 
him to accept his prot<*etion and assurance' of safety. His master, 
he said, w'as l)ent upon an oyien ru2)tur(*, and exjiected that the 
greater ])art of our native trooj)s would come over to him, or at 
all evt'fits. that the numbers he had colh'cted must overwhelm 
tlie brigade. I le advised INfajor Ford, therefore, as a friend, to 
censult bis own safety in such an-extremity : adding, moreover, 
that h(‘ liatl exerted himself to the utmost to dissuade his prince 
from the <*(>ursc' 1 m‘ was ])ursuing. but to no purjiose, the counsels 
of* (iokla ami of the* ^var ])arty having jwevailed ; thfit a sense 
of duty would oblige* him to side* agjiinst us, though much 
against bis inclination ; and that he was desirous of manifesting 
his friendsliij) for Major l''ord, by jiroviding for his j)ersona] 
sf*c\u*ity. When this offi(‘C‘r (*xj)lained what he considered his 
ouii <luty to re<(uire of him in such circumstances, and expressed 
his resolution to abide the result, whatever it might be, Moro 
Dikshut tof)k a very affec*tionale leave*, commending his family 
to the Major's care, if the ev<*nt should be adverse to the cause 
he had <*sj)oused, and assuring him of every personal att(*ntion 
and assistance* that lu* could bestow in the oj)})osite case. 

llrigddicr-(.it*iu*ral Smith had j)ro(“et*ded northwards towards 
Byzajjoor, on the borders of Karidesh, early in the month of 
October; and his absenct*, by depnving the brigade at Poona 
of the supjiort it usually derivt*d from the vicinity of the niain 
body at Seroor, which li(*s about thirty miles only to the north- 
west of the caj)ital, naturally raised the hopes and courage of 
the enemy. On hearing of the hostile indications at Poona, 
a light battalion was ordered back to S(?roor ; and, towards the 
end of October, the Brigadier-( Jeneral himself concentrated his 
force at a place called Phool-Tamba, on the Godaverce. He 
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hfid arranged ivith Mr. El^instone, that, if he did not hear 
•daily from Poona, he was to eonsider the communication as cut 
<c^ and immediately to march to the south. But, unless in t^ 
last extremity, his force was not to be. diverted from the p«urt 
assigned to it in the general operations towards Hindoostan. 

Alter the movement of the brigade to Kirkee, every day 
produced more decisive s 3 'mptoms of approaching hostilities. 
An oiiicer on his way to Bombay was attacked and plundered, 
and escaped with difficulty, severely wounded, 'rhis occurred 
only two miles from Poona; where the Mahrattas were con- 
tinually riding round the cantonment, and abusing our men and 
officers as they lay at their posts. The liesident, therefore, 
thought it advisable to increase the strength of his force as 
much as possible, by calling in the light battalion that had bc;en 
ordered back to Seroor, together with a <;orj)s of 1000 auxiliary 
horse, that had been forming there under Lieutenant Swanston. 
Still, however, he resolved to remain at the Besidenc^y to the 
latest moment, in order not to be the first to declare war, or to 
assume the appearance of hostility. The light battalion left 
Seroor on tlie 6th of November, and moved half way to Poona. 
The news of its approach was conveyed to Bajee Rao in tlie 
forenoon of the 5th ; and liis army was immediately put in 
motion. A battalion of Gokla's at the same time moved round 
to the west, and took up a }x>sition directly between the 
Residency and the brigade at Kirkee, with the intention of 
cutting off the communication between the two. Mr.. Elphin- 
stone sent to demand the reason of this hostile proceeding, and 
of the general movement of the troo})8. Upon this, an intimate 
at the palace of the Peshwa, named Wittojee Naeek, came on 
his part to say, tliat intelligence had lieeu received of troops 
being on their way to Poona, as well from Seroor as from General 
Smith's army ; that Bajee Rao had twice before been the dupe 
of his ovm irresolution, but was now determined to be before}- 
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hand in hk; demands. These were explained to bev that the 
£urof)eans lately arrived at Poona should be sent back to 
Bombay; that the brigade should be reduced to its usual 
Strength, and be cantoned at such place as Bajee Rao might 
select. 'I'o these demands a categorical and immediate answer 
was required, on the tenor of which the question of peace or 
war would depend. Mr. Elphinstone replied, that he could 
not admit his Highness' right to make any such demands: at 
all ev<*nts, it was out of his jmwcr to grant them, the extent of 
the force to be stationed at l*oona having been fixed by sujierior 
autbority. itli respect to the categorical answer required, he 
could only say, that, if his Highness joined his army, he should 
proceed to the brigade ; and if his Highness* troops advanced 
towards the brigade?, they wimld assuredly be attacked : for, 
though he was most anxious to avoid a ru])ture, he did not fear 
the issu<‘. A^^ittqjc'e 2S'aec?k returnt'd with this reply. He was 
no sooner gone, than the Pt^sliwa, either upon a preconcerted 
signal, or more? probably without w'aiting tlu? answer, mounted 
his horse, and joined his army at the J*{irbutc?e Hill, which lies 
a little? to the south-w(?st of Poona. His troops immediately 
advanced on the Resitiency. IMr. Elphinstone aiui the gentle- « 
men attached to his suite? had barely time to mount their horses, 
and retire by the ford of the Moola, under cover of the Resident's 
honorary guard, ere the enemy arrived and took possession of 
the hous<?s, from which there had not been time to remove 
a single article. The whole were ))lundt?red, and afterwards 
burnt; wRereby much valuable jwoperty was destroyed, and, 
amongst other things, all Mr. Elphinstone's books and papers, 
a loss more irreparable than all the rest. The Resident’s party 
made good its retreat along the left bank of the Moola, skir- 
mishing with some horse that follow^ed, and under the fire of 
Gokla's battalion from the opposite side of the river. At the 
bridge they crossed and joined the brigade, which had previously 
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turned out and advanced from Kirkce at Mr. Elphinstone's 
requisition, as soon as the hostile approach of the enemy had 
been observ'ed. 

The position at Kirkee was admirably adapted to purposes, of 
defence ; but it had been concerted between tlie Resident and 
Colonel Rurr, that the brigade should fidvance and tight its 
battle in the plain between Kirkee and the city. The plan was 
highly judicious ; for it was uncertain how far the fidelity of the 
sepoys had Ihhui proof against the late attempts to seduce them, 
and it was desirable, theretbn;, to risk something for the sake of 
inspiring them with additional confidence in themselves and 
their Cciuse ; whereas, to coop them iij) in a defensive jmsition, 
exposed^ to the taunts and insults of the Alahratta cavalry, 
would have had a iriost disheartening effect, and must have 
operated to iiuTcaso the numlier oi’ desertions, by giving to 
the enemy the advantage of the show of superiority. As it 
was, 70 men went over from Alajor Ford's battalion, and were 
followed after the action by 150 from the irregular horse, not- 
withstanding the success of the day. Resides the above reason, 
the enemy wt.‘re well provided with artillery, which would have 
. enabled them to give great annoyance to the position, and to 
wear out the s)>irits of the men by a succession of casualties, and 
the fatigue of (continual alerts from day to day, before General 
Smith should arrive, whidi at the shortest could not be in less 
time than a week. Aloreover, although the IVIahrattas were at 
present in the confidence of a great numerical superiority, an 
advance to the attack, in despite of their numl)ers, would con- 
found tlxera by its boldness, and contribute to raise the spirits of 
our own people. At the same time, if' we could obtain but a 
partial success in the ])lain, it would completely dishearten the 
enemy, and prevent his afterwai'ds attempting any thing against 
the ])osition ; an object, xvhich was well worth some risk on our 
part. 
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Wherefore, leaving the head-quarters at the post Kirkcts 
ia charge of jwirt of the 2d-6th Bombay native infantry, Colonel 
Burr advanced with the remainder of liis force, consisting of the 
Bombay European regiment, under Major AVilson, the 52d-lst 
and lst-7th Bombay native infantry. Ills line was formed 
with the Europeans in the centre, the 52d-lst to the? right, and 
the lst-7th on the left. A detachment of the battalion left in 
Kirkee, together with the Besident's escort, uhich had joined 
along with himself during the advance, w(^re held in reserv'e to 
keep in check any partitas of horse that might get round the 
flanks of the line. In this order, the brigade marched into 
action. Major l''ord, who, with his two battalions, occupied a 
.separate cantonment at Dhapoora, a short distantu* to the w(«t, 
marcluHl in innnediat(*ly to take his share in the danger ; but the 
Vinshore jageen'dar had luvn posted with a large body ofhor.se 
to interce])t him ; so that he u as obliged to fight hi.s way to the 
ground in squares, and did not reach the right of the line till 
the troo])s were hotly engaged. 

The fighting conniKmced a few minutes after Mr. Elphin- 
stone had joined the brigade* by the Kirkee bridge, 'riie enemy 
showed immense bodies of horst* on our front, and o})ened a 
heavy cannonade froni many guns, l>ut chiefly from a distance. 
The firtJ was returned from the four t)-]>ounders of the brigiide, 
two of which w'cre placc*d on cjich flank of the l mro]K*ans. In 
the mean time, the Mahrattas attempted to push bodices of 
horse round our fianks,in which nian(x.‘uvre th(?y jiartly succeeded. 
A spirited eharge was then made in close column by one of 
Gokla’s battalions, raised and commanded by iMajor Eiiito, a 
Eortuguese. It was direcl(*tl against the left of our line, where 
the lst-7th was ]K)sted. The battalion was drivt'ii back after a 
short contest, uith the loss of its immediate commander and 
many men : but the; lst-7th, in its eagerness to follow up the 
success, for the purjKxse of capturing the guns of the repulsed 
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battalion, became separated from the general line of ihe brigade. 
Gokla, perceiving this, ordered down a body of his best hoi^e tb 
iehiirgt! it while yet in the confusion of the pursuit. . Moro Difc- 
shut also led a party of horse, under his command, to the charge 
at the same time. Our battalion was in considerable 'danger, 
the horse having got round both its flanks ; but Colonel Burr, 
hastening to the? post with a part of the European regiment, 
while the two guns on its left were served with great effect, was 
enabled to restore the day, bring bac‘k the battalion into line, 
and afterwards form it en-potence (at right angles with the line), 
in order to check any further ill conse(|uence from the enemy’s 
out-flanking us. Mapr F ord had by this time brought ujj his 
battalions on the right, which, being formed in scpiarc?, had a 
similar effect on that flank. 

In the above charge, Moro Dikshut was killed by a grape- 
shot from the guns on the h?ft of the Europeans, which struck 
him aft(?r he had led on his party into the sy)ace intc'rvening 
betwei?n the lst-7th and the rest of the line. He fell, resjjected 
by lM)th jiarties. He had been stimulatc*d to extraordinary 
exertion on this day, by an insinuation made in the presence of 
his priiure, apj)arently with his c’ountenance, that his general op- 
position to a rupture with the lOnglish was the result of personal 
cowardice. This ta\mt induced him to solicit the honour of 
carrying the Juree /Vf/v/, or standard of the Mahratta empire, 
in the fight ; it was under his charge when he fell. 

li]xcej)t in the almve instance, the Mahrattas never came to 
close quarters. They continued, however, to fire on our line as 
it advanced, occasioning some further casualties, but ^keeping 
always at a res])cctful distance. At night-fall, the troops 
returned to Kirkee, and were not afterwaids molested. Our 
loss in tliis action was, 1 8 killed and 57 w'ounded ; amongst 
the latter was Lieutenant Falctoner, of the 2d- 1st Bombay 
native infantry. The enemy left almut 500 on the field. The 
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light battaiicm and irregular horse came in from Scroor without 
opposition, on the morning of the following day; and Bajee 
Bao, though he drew uj) his troops in order of battle, refrained 
fix)m giving us further molestation, but encamped liis army on 
the ground of the old cantonment. 

No sooner was the die -cast, than the JVIahrattas proceeded 
to give a ftjrocious character to their hostility, in order to widen 
the breach, and prevent any speedy recoiudliation. Two officers, 
Captain A'aughaii and his brother, who happened to be travel- 
ling with a small escort, w'cre surrounded at Tulleegiim, on the 
Boml)iiy road; and, having been induced to surrchder by the 
offer of quarter, were lM)th inhumanly hanged. I'he Peshwa 
afterw'ards disavowed altogether this act of barbarity ; and it is 
probable enough that lu; had no share in the transaction. En- 
sign Ennis of the Bombay engineers, who w^as taking a survey 
about 50 miles from Pooiui, w'as likewise inter(;ej)ted and shot by 
Bheels. Two other ollicers, Eieu tenants Morieson and Hunter, 
of the Madras cavalry, were marching towards Poona, from 
the Nizam’s dominions, utterly unconscious of the rupture, 
until they came within 20 miles of the city. Gokla then sent 
out a party of Arabs to bring them in. On the first alarm, they 
took jxjst in a (’houltree, and made a resolute defence with the 
liavildar's })arty they had for escort; but were at last over- 
powered, and carried jnisoners into Poona. Their lives were 
spared ; but they were sent immediately under a guard to the 
.Konkan, and shifted from fort to fort, until re-captured tliree 
months afterwards at AVusola. So close was tluir confinement, 
that the bursting of a shell over their prison gave the first inti- 
mation of approaching deliverance, wiiile tlie besiegers were 
equally in ignorance of their fate. The feeling of exasjieralion, 
with which the Mahrattas entered into the war, was yet more 
strongly evinced by their conduct to the women and de^x^ndents 
of the brigade, whom they found in and about the old canton* 
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raent. Most of these were mutilated, and sent into Kirkee in 
that state ; and iimny were put to death with studied cruelty. 

While this was passing at Poona, General Smith, finding the 
communication intercepted, was already on his way to the south* 
On the 8th of Novemlx'r he arrived at Ahmcdniigurh, having 
yet been little harassed on the inarch, llet^veen this place and 
Seroor, parties of cavah*y k<‘j)t hovc'ring about him ; but it was 
not till h(^ had passtnl the latter place likewise;, that the enemy 
gave him any serious annoyance. He had no regular cavalry 
with him, tin* 5id of the Madras estahlishment not having yet 
Joined. The only horse with the division were about 5(K) of the 
auxiliaries, lately raised under the treaty of Poona, c;omnianded 
by Captain Spiller. The Mahrattas a]>])eared in such numbers, 
as to surround the llrigddier-Gein;ral on every side ; and, 
though there was some skirmishing b('twt‘(‘n them and Cajitaiii 
Spiller, in tin; course of which the latter succi‘(;ded in dispersing 
a miuJi larger body than his own, and was wounded on the 
occasion, still tin; enemy found an opportunity of breaking in 
upon the line of march and carrying off a jiart of the baggage. 

On the 1 .‘itb, the division arrived at Poona ; and the next 
day was fixtni for the attack of the I^eshw’a’s camp. It was 
delayed, however, in consequence of some doubts entertained, 
respecting the; practicability of fording the rivt'r at the place in- 
tendi*d. On the morning oi'the Kith, Colonel Milne, of the King’s 
65th, was sent with a strong brigade to ford the Moota-Moola, a 
little below the old cantonment, in order to occupy a village on 
the east of the enemy's ])osition, whence an attack w^as to 
made at daybreak next morning, while General Smith advanced 
against his left. The P^shw'a’s anny turned out to oppose tlie 
jiassage of the river ; but it was effected in good order, under 
a heavy cannonade, which w^as answered from eight guns at- 
tached to Colonel Milne’s force. Our loss in this affair was 
about 60 men and an -officer. Colonel Milne then took up his 
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groimd for the night on the enemy’s right flank. Before day> 
light next morning, the combined attsick was oommenced m 
agreed upon; but the camp was found deserted, the enemy 
having retired quietly in the night, leaving his tents standing. 
His rear-guard moved oft’ as General Smith approached, and was 
cannonaded from a distance. PTe curried away aU his guns, 
except one of enormous size, called Malia-Kalee, which was too 
unwieldy for s})eedy trans]M)rt, though mounted on a carriage 
that made it serviceable in the previous ciinnonade. The city 
surrendered in tlie course of the day, and was occupied by our 
trooj)s, who were with difficulty prevented by General Smitli’s 
exc’irtions from committing excesses, in revenge I’or what their 
families had suftered from the hands of the jNlahrattas. (^n the 
lyih, Cieneral Smith ])repared for the ])ursuit of JRajee Rao, 
having been joined on the preceding day by the 2d IMadras 
cavalry, under .Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke. On the same 
day, SI detacthmeut was sent out to capture the enemy's artillery, 
which was ascertained to have btien left with a considerable part 
of his baggage in a position untler cover of’ the fort of Singurh. 
The enterprise wus conducted by Captain Turner of the light 
battalion, and w'as completely successful: eighteen guns, with 
all their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large (quantity of 
baggage, fell into our hands on this occasion. 

I'lie flight of the l^eshw’a and General Smith's unremitting 
pursuit were productive of nothing of importance during the 
remainder of the month of Noveml)er, nor indeed until the 
commencement of the new year. Wherefore, instead of jjro- 
ccediug with the narrative of ojH^rations in this quarter, it will 
be more perspicuous to relate here the occurrences at Nf!igj;)oor 
and in Hindoostau, during the two last mouths of 1817. 

Pending the discussi<»ns with Bajee Bao, whidi ended in 
the treaty of Poona concludtid in June, Appa Saheb lent himself 
openly to the intrigues and counsels of those, who w'ished liim 
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to make common cause with the P^hwa. On . hearing of his 
submission, the N^gpoor Baja began to have some personal 
apprehension of the conseijuenccis of the display of such a bias, 
and accordingly thought it necessary to put on the appearance 
of a line of conduct directly the reverse. Nerayun Kao was 
ostensibly reinsbited in favour, and occasionally employed in 
communications with the British Resident. In the course of 
July, the discussions respecting the refonn of the contingent 
were likewise brought to a settlement ; the Bhoosla agreeing to 
a proposition, that certain of his jageerdars should furnish a 
definite number of their best hoi*se, none to be paid at a lower 
rate than 20 rujujcs, and the whole to be under one well-paid 
commandiint, with two British officers to be attached to the 
contingent, emptiwered to inspect and to exercise a general 
superintendancx*. 

In this favourable disposition the? Raja continued till the 
end of October ; indeed, on the 21st of that month, IVIr. Jenkins 
wrote, that although his Highness was still in active communi- 
cation with Poonti, he, the Resident, did not anticipate a change 
of conduct for the worse. But no sooner wt*re the . hostile 
designs of Bajee Rao towards the English made knowm un- 
equivocally at INagpoor, than he cjime at once to the resolution 
of making common cause with the head of the Mahratta nation. 
Towards the middle of November this change became manifest, 
and, in <‘onsequence, the Resident re<iuested, that a brigade of 
Colonel Adams’s division might l)e halted to the south of the 
Nerbudda, and hold itself in readiness to detach a battalion 
with three troo)>s of cavalry to reinforce the brigade at Nagpoor, 
which had suffered much from sickness. Things remained in 
this posture for some time, Appa Saheb continuing his military 
prej)arations. The new^s of the result of the action at Poona 
on the 5th of November occasioned no remission of these hostile 
demonstrations; nor was any stronger eff^t produced by the 
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subsequent intelligence of General Sniith's arrival at that city, 
with the main body of the subsidiary force. Appa Saheb, 
however, long hesitated as to the course he should pursue; 
giving ear alternately to the counsels of those who urged liis 
adherence to the Hritish alliance, and of those who stimulated 
him to the opposite line of policy, and represented it as an act 
of imperative duty to aid in the restoration of the Mahratta 
empire to its pristine splendor and power. His inclination 
shifted from one side to the other, according to the prevalence 
of sober judgment and the cooler calculations of prudence and 
experience, or of the delusion of his imagination by the ])hantom 
of ideal greatness, presenttid to liis mind as the sure result of 
daring enterjirise, by the young and thoughtless among his 
courtiers, at moments wh<m his brain was already intoxicated 
with the delctc‘rious fumes of the hooka. In the jmblic 
communications Ixjtween the Kaja and the Resident, there was 
never a word that betrayed any inimical feeling ; on the contrary, 
the Mahratta Minnishee attached to the Residency was sent for 
on the first arrival of intelligence of the Peshwa's defection, 
and, in his presence, Appa Saheb inveighed in the strongest 
terms against the treachery and want of faith evinced by Rajec 
Rao, in his conduct towards the English at Poona. 

On the night of the 24th of November, Mr. Jenkins received 
a note from Ramchundiir AVagh, informing him that a Khi/dt^ 
(dress of honour), had arrived for the Raja from Poona, and that 
his Highness intended next day to go in states to his camp, in 
order to be formally invested with it, and to assume the Juree 
Putkn or golden streamer, the emblem of high command in the 
Mahratta armies, which, with the title of Setiaputteef general, 
had been conferred on him by the P^jshwa. Mr. Jenkins was 
invited to assist at the ceremony ; but he remonstrated against 
the acceptance of the Khildt or of any titles from a jmwer now 
at open war with the British, and rcfusc^l to give the sanction 
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of his {msenoe to suoh an a6t» Remonstranoe was howwer of 
»o avail : Appa Saheb wetit in state to his army on the d5th» 
and was formally invested with the Khildt and other insignia. 
His troops immediately took up jiositions very threatoning to 
the safety of the Residency ; and the indications of approaching 
hostility were so strong, as to induce Mr. Jenkins to call in 
the brigade from its cantonment about three miles westward of 
the city, and tt) post it in the best attitude for defence of the 
Residency against any sudden attack. This was done on the 
evening of the 25th of November. Throughout the 26tli, the 
symptoms of an intended attack grew stronger every hour. 
The Raja’s infantry and large masses of cavalry, in bodies called 
of various strength and numbt^r, began to show theinselv€?s 
on all sides ; and every gun that could bci got ready was wheeled 
out of the arsenal and brought to bear directly ujk)!! some part 
of our position. Rut there was yet no otlicial message or com- 
munication from the Raja. The l)est defensive dispositions 
were made, that the nature of the ground and the limited time 
would allow. The force at N5gpoor tM>nsisted of two Madras 
battalions of native infantry, the lst-20th and lst-24th, Imth 
reduced considerably by sickness. Th(>re were also two com- 
panies forming the Resident’s escort, three trocars of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, and a detachment of the Madras artillery 
with four six-pounders. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott of the 1st- 
24th commanded tlie whole ; and the following was his plan of 
defence*. 

The Residency hes to the west of the city of N^gpoor, and 
is separated from it by a small ridge running nortli and south, 
having two hills at its extremities, called the Seetabuldee hills, 
about 330 yards apart. That to the north was the higher, 


* Vide Plate froattng the title of Chapter VII. and plan at the head of this 
chapter. 
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ihotigh mui^ tlie smaller of the two ; upon it wens posted 300 
men of the S4th native in&.utr with one of the six-^pounden^ 
under the command of Captain Sadler. The 20th and the escort 
were stationed on the larger hill with the rest of the 24th and 
of the artillery ; and the throe troops of cavalry in the grounds 
of the llesidency, together with some light infantry to keep 
off the hovering parties of the enemy’s home, but under orders 
not to advance into the plain against them. The women and 
valuables were lodged at the licsidency. 

At sunset of the 2f)tli of November, as our picquets wert^ 
placing, they were firtnl upon by the Raja's Arab infantry. 
Linmediately afterwards, his artillery opened on the position, 
and was answered by ours from the hills. Our men were much 
exposed, particularly those on the smaller liiU, the summit of 
which was not broad enough for the brow to afford any pro- 
tection. There was also a Oazar to the north-east of this liill, 
tliat api)roached close to its foot ; here the Raja's Arab infantry 
were posted, and kept up a very galling fire from under cover 
of tlie huts and houses, w'hich cut up our peo]de most severely. 
The firing did not cease with the daylight, but continued with 
little intermission till about two o'clock of the morning, by 
which time we had sustained a heavy loss, particularly on the 
smaller hill, where some assaidts had been attempted that were 
repulsed with great difficulty. Caj>tain Sadler, the officer in 
command there, was killcxl ; and Captain Charlesworth likewise, 
the next in command, was wounded in the defence of tliis im- 
portant point. 

After two o’clock there was an intermission of the enemy’s 
fire for some hours, with only now and then an occasional shot. 
Our troops availed themselves of the opportunity to strengthen 
their position and make up fresh cartridges. This was an 
awful moment for those, who wcixs at leisure to calculate upon 
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the prospects of the morrow. It was evidentt that what had 
passed was only the j^elude of a more serious contest* wh^ 
^y should reappear. We had already suffered much ; and if 
the attack were renewed with tolerable perseverance by a con- 
stant succession of troops, it was quite manifest that our bat- 
talions, however well they might behave, must in the end be 
overpowered. The numbers of the assailants would allow, and, 
indeed, suggest tliis mode of acting; and tliis seemed to be 
their design, as far as could be judged from their previous 
conduct. 

From the unavoidable haste with which the position on the 
Seetabuldee hills had lieen occupied, as well as the want of en- 
trenching tools in sufiicient abundance, no artihcial defences 
had been added to the natural strength of the ground. This 
omission was now remedied in the Ix^st manner the time would 
allow, by placing along the exposed brow of the hills, especially 
of the smaller one, sacks of Hour and wheat, and any thing else 
capable of affording cover to the men. It was also deemed 
proper to confine the defence of the latter to the summit, many 
men having been lost from l>eing placed in exposed situations 
on the declivity. The men of the 24th were also relieved early 
in the morning by a detachment from the 20th, and by tlie escort, 
to whom was entrusted the defence of this important post, the 
key of the whole position. 

, At daybreak, the fire recommenced with more fury than 
befoni, additional guns having beem brought to bear during 
the night. ^ The enemy fought too with increasing confidence, 
and closed upon us during the forenoon. The Arabs in the 
Eaja’s service were particularly conspicuous for their courage 
and resolution ; and to them the assault of the smaller hill had 
been allotted. Go^es of horse also showed themselves to the 
west and north, as well as to the south of the residen<yr grounds. 
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SO as to oblige Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the caTalry, 
to retire further within them, in order to prevent any sudden 
cmtp-de-main in that quarter. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the accidental explosion 
of a tumbril on the smaller hill created some confusion, as was 
natural from the confined space occupied by the detachment, 
and did so much injury to the screw of its gun, as to render it 
for some minutes unserviceable. 'Ilie Arabs saw their oppor- 
tunity, and rushed forward with loud (Ties to storm the hill. 
Our men were disco7icert(Ml, and the smallness of the total force 
having made it impossible to hold a supj)ort in readiness for 
such an (?xtremity, th(^ hill was carried before the gun and the 
wounded could be brought off* : tlu^ latter were all put to the 
swortl. The Arabs immediately turmid the gun against our 
post on the larger hill, and with it and two more guns of their 
own Mdiich they brought u]7, o])(*ned a most destructive fire on 
the whole of our n'lnaining position. The first shot from the 
captured gun killed two officers, Doctor Neven the surgeon, 
and Lieutenant (Clarke of the 2()th ; the second, a round of 
gnipe, was fatal to the resident's first assistant, Mr. George 
Sothciby*, and totally disabled four men besides. The fire 

* At tlie moment of receiving the wound, Mr. Sotheby was in the act of ad- 
dressing the men of the escort, wlio liad escaped from the snuillcr hill, and endea- 
vouring to rally them and revive tljoir spirits. })lstol he liad in his girdle was struck 
on the handle hy a grape shot, that forced the muzzle into his hody, and inflicted a 
desperate wound, of wliich he diwl in the course of a few hours. 

This gentleman wjis originally ol the Bombay civil service, hut had been 
tempUnl by early ambition to try his Ibrlutie in the college of Bengal, whcie his 
successful studies obtaiiictl him the highest jK)ssihle distinction, and secured him 
employment under tlie Supreme-Govenimcnt. He thenceforward attached himself 
to the political line, and his abilities in this department had already been con- 
spicuous on many occasions ; nor was there any one of the jmiior officers of the de- 
partment, whose reputation stood so deservedly high, or whose services were more 
justly valued by the Governor-General. He was on the eve of rising to a station 
that must soon have led to fame and fortune; but uller Utc ruggcil toils of this 
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fipm the smailer hill was. ap destruotiycy as greatly to distress 
the troops on the largeri which it completely commanded. Thp 
Arabs too, flushed with their late success, were seen advancing in 
great numbers along the ridge, as it’ with the design of attacking 
tliat remaining point : while the attention of our small party 
was divided between them on one side, and the main body of 
the enemy in the plain to the south, who were also closing fast. 
The prosj>ect was most discouraging ; and, to add to the dif- 
ficulty of the crisis, an alarm had spread amongst the followers 
and families of the Sepoys, whose lines were to the west of the 
smaller hiU, now occupied by the Arabs ; and the shrieks of 
the women and children contributed not a little to damp the 
courage of the native troops. They would scarcely have sus- 
tained a general assault, wliich the enemy seemed evidently to 
meditate. 

Just at this critical moment, the spirits of all were raised to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by observing a most successful 
and miexpected charge of the cavalry upon an immense ol’ 
the enemy's horse. Captain Fitzgerald had kept himself in 
reserve within the residency grounds, until the enemy, ac- 
cumulating on all sides, and closing every instant more and 


laborious career had bceu surmounted, was unfortunately thus cut oil^ just on the 
point of rcaciiing tlic summit of his hopes and expectations. Tlie loss of a man of 
merit, from whom the slate lias received good service, is a subject of ])ublic regret 
at all times; but Uie interest felt is enhanced in a tenfold degree, when the in- 
dividual is yet the object of public hope, and is suddenly snatchc'd away, ere it has 
been fully realised. Independently of any private sympatliy for the deceased, the 
death of one so generally known and esteemed as George Sothuby, considering the 
circumstances under which it occurred, could not have been passed over with the 
bare mention of his name among the list of the slain. The compiler of this nar- 
rative is, however, proud to acknowledge, that tliis notice is equally a tribute paid to 
private friendship ; tor he lung enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased, and hail per- 
sonal cx})ericnce of his worth. Ho was in his thirtietli year when his death occurred 
in the manner related. 
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more, brought at last a couple of Wght guns to bear upon him, 
the fire of which oc<*asionc(l st'veral casualties in his line. Seeing 
now that the cjise was one of absolute extremity, he resolved to 
charge the gole that most immediately threatcntud him, in order 
if possible to capture* these guns. The residency grounds were 
Iwunded on that si<le by a dry nullji, which the tJiarge had to 
cross, (’aptain Fitzgerald himself led the column ; and as soon 
as thirty or forty men bad got over, advanced at once upon the 
enemy. They rt'tired before him as he pushed forwards, until, 
having jiassed to some distance btwond the guns, and seeing 
that the: Mahrattas were making a demonstration of surround- 
ing bis small ])artY, he commandeHl a halt. Jn the numi time, 
tlu' rest of the cavalry had also cre>ssed the nulla, and followed 
the advan<*(‘, but had very judiciously sto})ped short on reac?liing 
t.lu' abandoiu'd guns. These were immediate‘ly turned upon the 
('lUMuy by the* men of the re'ginieiit, all of whom had bevn trained 
to the us(‘ of artillery, as a ])art of their ordinary discijdine. 
Their well-dir('ctt‘d fin* kejd, the iVTahrattas at- a distane*(*, while 
two oth(‘r guns that had also bevn brought in advance were 
similarly ca]>tured. The latter were instantly spiked ; but the 
<*avalrv retiretl with the fornu^r, dragging them back into the^ 
residency grounds, and firing as they n'trciated. 

'flu* sight of what was pfissing on the ])lain b(*low' dampe^d 
the courage of the assailants, in jn’oportion as it t‘levat<‘d the* 
spirits of our men. The firing was now recomnienc^ed from the 
larger hill with loud huzzas, and t^very one w^as watching the 
o])portunity to recover tlu* smaller one from the Arabs. An 
Ojjportunity was very soon olfl*red by tlu* cxjdosion of a second 
tumbril on the s))ot, w’hich cTcated a similar confusion to that 
which the eiu*my had lately taken advantage of. llie confined 
space on the hill increased tlu* liability to such a<;c!idents. The 
cnrcumstance was no sooner observc*d, than a party from the* 
largc'r hill, headed by several officers, who darted forwards 
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without any particular orders, rushed to the attack, and drove 
the Arabs from the post at the point of the bayonet, recovering 
our own gun as well as capturing the two others brought up by 
the enemy. Amongst the rest, (Captain liloyd of the resident’s 
escort distinguished himself on this ocaision, as did Lieutenant 
Grant, the adjutant of the twenty-fourth, who, though twice 
wounded, w^as amongst the foremost of the party, and received 
a third and mortal wound in the assault. 'I'he tide of success 
had now turned, and A])pa Saheb's troops gave way on every 
side. The Arabs, however, still remained in force about their 
bazar to the north-<;ast of our jmsition, until a brilliant charge 
was made upon them by (^ornet Smith with a troop of the 
cavalry, which succeeded in disj>ersir)g them, and in <*apturing 
two more guns. Our troops now moved down from the hills, 
and drove tlu^ em*my from all the surrounding houses and 
villjigc's, securing all the guns not j)r<'viously crarried off*. 

I’lius, about noon of the ^J7lh, terminated the most trj-ing 
contest that our native army had ever been engag(*d in. Its 
fatigues and anxieties continued without intermission for 
eighteen hours. Lbider Providence, the success of this action 
must Im <;hiefly attribut<?d to the bottom of tlu? troops, and to 
th(^ <!ool decision in the hour of danger which j)articularly marked 
the conduct of the officers engaged. Tlu? former cjuality is 
entirely distinct from any strength of limb or of muscular power 
requisite to the long t^iidurance of* fatigue. 1 1 is purely a virtue 
of the mind, and consists in a buoyant disposition, that never 
will abandon itself' to desj>air. I'lu? natives of India are of 
themselves rather prone to throw up the game as lost upon the 
slightest reverse ; and the history of its A\ars, particularly that 
of the battles of Aurung-Zeeb, aff()rds abundant instances of the 
ruin of a good cause, by yielding to this habitual despondency. 
If the character of the native sepoy is so different in our service, 
it is because he acts rather upon his officer's judgment than his 
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own ; and so long as he observes him coolly giving his orders, 
sec^ hc^ie in implicit obedience, and never will despair while 
this ground of confidence remains. The conduct of the British 
officers engaged at Nagpoor afforded a triumphant display 
of that collected judgment under extreme peril, which, to 
the glory of the nation, is its peculiai* chju*acteristic. 'I'he 
weU-timed charge of Captain Fitzgerald stands conspicuous 
amongst the many brilliant exploits achieved in the camfiaign. 
It was generally allowed tt) have given the turn to the tide of 
success on this day ; and, consequently, to have mainly c^ontri- 
butcd to the salvation of our int(?rests within the Nagpoor 
dominions : to say nothing t)f the effect on public opinion, that 
woidd have b(;en felt throughout India, even to Nip5.1, had 
Appa Sahcb succeeded in cutting off' this brigade. 

I’he number of the t^onibatants on either side was immensely 
dis})roportionate. Altogether, on our side, there were not more* 
than from tlurtc(*n to fourteen hundred fightijig men, includijig 
the c'-avalry and artillejy : w'hereas the Blioosla Raja had iq>- 
wards of 1(),(K)0 infantry on the field, and at least an equal 
number of horsti. His cliief rehance, however, w\*is placed in a 
body of b(5twet;n 3 and 4000 Arabs, who behavcid with great 
bravery on this, and, indeed, on all sidisequent occasions. Our 
loss in killed and wounded amounted by the rtiturns to 333, 
being about one-fourth of those engaged, a most unusual pro- 
portion for the victorious party. Amongst these w(!re four 
officers * killed and seven severely w'ounded, besides Mr. Sotheby 
above mentioned. The loss on the Raja’s sidt^ was nevei pre- 
cisely ascertained; but it must have been very severe. His 

* Captain Sadler and Lieutenant Grant of the 24th Madras native infantry. 
Lieutenant Clarke of the 20th, and Doctor Neven, assistant surgeon, killed. 
Captains Charlesworth, Lloyd, and Pew, wounded severely ; also I^icutenants 
Thullier and Bayley, with Cornets SmiUi and Ueansay of the cavalry, and several 
others slightly. 

I. L 2 
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army was so disheartened after the action, that it could not be 
persuaded to renew the attack, notwithstanding that a Sepoy of 
the escort, who deserted immediately after, represented in strong 
colours the exhausted condition of our troops, and their want of 
ammunition for many more rounds, in order to excite them to a 
second trial. 

The result of this action proved the wisdom of the reso- 
lution of the commanding offic*er at Poona to advance and meet 
the enemy, in jireference to abiding liis attack. At NAgpoor, 
indeed, there was no choice ; but the much greater hazard of 
the contest tlu;re proves the superior advantage of numbers 
when acting on the offensive, with the same odds of skill and 
discii»line. 

Tt has been thought necessary to be thus ]>articular in the 
account of tluise two affairs, because tli(‘y formed two of the 
most glorious triumphs of the w’ar, and becaust; the effect, jiro- 
duced by their issue, gave the aVIahraltas a distrust of them- 
selves, highly favourable to the early accoin])lisliment of I.ord 
Tlastings's vieus. Both the Pesbwa and the Bboosla twidently 
reckoned with certainty on their ability to overwhelm the small 
force stationed at their resp(?ctive capitals, and ui'rc astonished 
to find their utmost means baffled by mere detachments. In 
proportion as their estimate of their own strength had before 
been sanguine, they now gave way to despondency ; and though 
llajee Rao was sensible, that he had too long ])ractised the arts 
of duplicity, to be admitted to a reconciliation on any terms, that 
would leave him in the exercise of dominion, lit* never afterwards 
attem]>ted any enterprise that showed the S7r)allest confidence 
in his means, nor c*ver rose above the churacdcT of a hcwtless 
and desperate fugitive. Ap])a Saheb had yet something to 
hope from the known clemenc*y and moderat ion of the English. 
As soon, therefore^, as he desj)aired of the c*ause he had espoused, 
he resolved to establish a claim to forgiveness liy the prompt!- 
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tude of his subHiissioii. Immediately after the action of the 
26th and 27th, he sent vakeels to express liis sorrow, and to dis- 
avow having himself authorised the attack. 'I'he Ikmes, or 
women of the liaja's family, also interceded for him ; but Mr. 
Jenkins refused to treat at all, while liis army continued in 
force. 


liajee Jiao and Appa Saheb have b(‘en accused ol‘ treachery, as 
well as ofa breach of hosj)itality and of the laws oi‘ nations, in thus 
attrutking the residents, who, in theii’ capacity oJ' ambassadors^ 
might be deemed entitled to a sacnnl inviolability. Thej*e is, 
howewer, this palliative to be found for their conduct ; that the 
residents had each of them an army undei* his direction, ex- 
prt “ssly designed for his su|)])ort against the intrigues or violence 
of the court at which he resided. 'I'hus armed, tluiy of course 
lost much of the sacred cliaracter of heralds. Tf justice recpiirc'd, as 
dou])t]ess it did, that they should at least have had the option of 
retiring iinmolesttHl, this option, or something c(|uivalent .to it, 
was afforded to IMj*. KljJiinstone ; and il'it was not tendered to 
Mr. .Tc'iikins, it was merely because, when the matter was dis- 
cussc'd in the llaja's council, it was dc'cidc'd to In* useless to makci 
an oHl‘r, which the attitude he; had ahvacly assumc*d showc'd 
that the rc\siclc'nt had no thought of acet^])ting. A\’ith n*spect 
to the* lrc*achc*ry of secrc't prc'vious prej)aratic)n, if wc; allow to 
a native power the abstract right of shaking off our alhanc*e 
undc'r any circunislanc*c‘s, we must c*onc'ecle to him this furthc*r 
stc*j), as inclis])c*nsable to its c‘xe}‘cise. For, as it is an article of* 
all our subsidiary allianc-es, that a military lbrc*e shall be stationed 
at the c*aj)ital, it is to be [)rc*sumed, that open })reparations for 
war would always be antic'ipatc'd, and the? design frustrated by 
the immc'diatc* employment of the forc*c* against the peuson of the 
prince?. A\'hc‘reforc', if there was any trcai'heiy in th.e c*onduct 
c)f thc‘sc? Mahratta c*hiefs, it was not so mucli in the manner, as in 
the* act itself of their defec*tion ; for it is in the essence of our 
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contracts of alliance, that, although accepted by the native 
power for the sake probably of some present advanbige, or to 
get rid of some temporary evil of yet harder endurance, the 
l>enelit on our sidt? is intended to be permanent ; for which 
purpose, we stipulate for the perpetual continuance of the en- 
giigement, and the native power binds itself to this stipulation. 
'I'hus, it is as much an ac^t of treat^hcry in our ally to attempt to 
balk us of our advantage, by shaking us off after having got for 
himself the benefit stipulated for and conteinjdated, as it would 
be on our part to leave him to be in the first instance over- 
whelmed, aftc.T having engaged to assist him out of his dif- 
ficultitis. In this view, the defection of both these princes W'as 
decidedly tre»W‘herous, inasmuch as both, with a full knowledg<' 
of the tc^rins on which alone our aid would be grantc'd, bound 
themselves personally and voluntarily to adhere to thtiin in j)er- 
pc'tuity, and neither had any plea w'hatever of any default in 
executing the st ij)ulations on our part, to urge in justification 
of his breach in the |>erformance of his owii part of tlu^ 
engagement. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


NAGPOOR— IIINDOOSTAN. 

1817, DECEMnEU. 

Reinforcements to NAgpoor— Colonel Guliaii — Major Pitman — Brigadier-General 
Doveton — Brigadier-General l-lardymaii — ^'Perins ]>roposed to the Raja — He 
temporizes — and surrenders — His cuiiip atUickt'd — and carried — P'ort of Nag- 
poor ot;ciipic?d by Arabs — besieged and assaulted without success— Arabs 
capitulate — Rensutis for the Raja's reinstation — terms — disstmt t)f Governor- 
General — retracted — British acquisitions — Reflections — Hindoostan — Pinda- 
rees — Suspicious conduct of regulai* powers — eflect on Lord Hustings’ plans — 
Cholera morbus — its virulence — and syinptoins — C’entre division arrives at Kridi 
— moves back to the Sindh — movements in }>ursuit of Pindarees — uH'air at 
Biclieetal — wile of Kureem caj)ture<l — liscape through Huraoteo— distress — 
I'^.xploit of a 1 lavildar — Consequent military dispositions. 

Tiik lUioosla Rajti's defection and attack on tlic Rritish 
Residency did not remain long unpunished. 'J'roops poured 
into Xagpoor frt)m every tpiarter: sonu‘ in consc(|uencc of tlu^ 
provisional retpiisition ol* the Resident, others under orders Iroin 
Sir Thomas llislop or the ^Vfarquess of J fastings himself, 'i’he 
first reinforcement that arrivt*d was that under I .ieutenant- 
Colonel (iahan, which had on the first alarm been ordered down 
from the valley of the Nerbudda. Tt consisttid of a strong 
battalion of flengal inliintry, ]st-i32d, tlu' retnaining three troojxs 
of tile Gth Rengal cavalry ami two gallopers, '^fliis detacliment 
arrived on the J^J)th, and gave entire confidence to tlu? troops in 
position on the Seetabuldee hills, which till then had been 
under very considerable ajiprehension of a second attack, and 
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of the ultimate failure of their stores and ammunition. Mr- 
Jenkins liad on the precetling day agreed to a suspension of 
arms, at the Kaja's request, in order to allow time for this rein- 
forcement to join without molestation ; holding out, however, 
to A]>pa Saheb, the necessity of disbanding or separating himself 
from his army, as an indispensable preliminary to a restoration 
of peace on any terms. 

IVlajor Pitman, who brought up the second reinforcement, 
was at Omraotee on the frontier of Jlerar, wluni he received 
a lijisty note despaterhed by Mr. Jenkins on the night of the 
125th, while the issue of the attack was yet dt)iibtfiil. He 
immediately forwarded the note to Jirigadier-fltiru^ral Hovotoii, 
who was then at Jafeerabad, and set off* himself with two 
battalions and a few of the Xizanfs reformed cavalry, hastening 
his march in the hope of arriving at the st*ene of danger in time 
to afford relief*. H e reached N Agpoor on the 5th of December. 
Brigadier-fiemjral Doveton follow e<l with the whole second 
division of the army of the Dukhun, and entered that city with 
the light trooj>s in advance on the l^ith of Dccembt;r. 'Phe 
rest of the division came up two days afterw'ards. On his 
arrival, he rightly judged the re-establislinient of affairs at 
^rig]ioor to be an object of paramount imj>ortance, in comparison 
with the ocxmpation or probably the reduction of* Aseergurh, 
which was one of the duties originally assigm'd to him in the 
general plan of operations. Indeed, it w'as of the utmost con- 
sequence, that the llhoosla should be crusheil as early as possible, 
in order that other potentates might Im? deterred by the rapid 
and exemplary punishment of his defeertion, from followung in 
the same career. 

In addition to the formidable force thus collected at Nagpoor, 
the Marquess of Hastings, imniediately on hearing of the attack 
made upon the brigade there stationed, ordered down Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with the corps of observation under his 
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ownmand^ in Bewa. This officer, not receiving the order until 
the 6th of December, did not reach the neighbourhood until 
every thing^ had been already adjusted by General Doveton. 
His force was, however, of use in reducing Jubulpoor, where 
it gallantly routed a considerable body of troojjs opposed to it 
in the field, and in occupying the Bhoosla territory to the north 
and in the valley of the Ntirimdda ; and its further advance was 
countermanded, to allow of its being so employed. In the mean 
time, Brigadier-fieneral Doveton, having allowed his troops a 
day to recover from the fatigue of their long and harassing 
marches, had proceeded to enforce upon Apj)a Saheb the accept- 
ance of such terms, as should break his military power, and 
rcjduce him for the future to a state of entire dependence on 
the British Government. 

On the morning of the 15th of December, Mr. Jenkins 
offered to the Baja the following terms of sidmiission, as the 
only means of saving his army from attack, and himself from 
absolute ruin. The Kaja to acknowledge, that by his defection he 
had placed his territories at the mercy of the British Government, 
which was cx)nsequently absolved from all ties towards liimself, 
and free to dispose of them at pleasure ; to give up all his 
artillery, leaving it to the discretion of the British authorities 
to restore such as they might think proper; to disband the 
Arabs and other mercenary troops, who were to march off in 
the directions assigned, leaving the city and fort of Nagpoor to 
our occupation. Appa Saheb himself was required to come in 
and reside at the British Kesidency, as a hostage for the per- 
formance of these conditions, and four o'clock of the next morning 
was fixed as the limit of time for his acceptance of the conditions ; 
by which hour if he did not submit, it was declared, that he 
would be attacked without further ceremony. He was however 
given to understand, that, upon accepting the above terms, the 
former relations would be restored, and no greater sacrifice 
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required, than a territorial cession sufficient te meet. the (^i^ges 
of the subsidiary* force, and due provision for our iuture exercise' 
of so much internal control, as might be necessary to secure us 
agfunst a r^>etitiQn of similar conduct on the part of the Raja* 
Nerayun Pundit, who» since tlie broahing out of hostilities 
had been the constant mediator between Appa Saheb and the 
British llepresentativc, mme several times in the course of the 
15th to temjiorixe, and to solicit a longer respite. Rut Mr. 
J[enkins insisted on the accej>taiice of the terms by the next 
morning at the latest, though he extended the pcjriod to seven 
o’clock* In the evening of the 15th (iencral Doveton beat 
to arms and approached the Scetabuldee position, where he 
bivouacked for the night. At six o'clock in the morning, 
Nerayun came ag;iin to say, tliat the Arabs and other troops 
would not allow liis master to come in, and that a longer time 
would be indispensable to settle with them, apcl to withdraw 
them from the artillery which was <l<;manded to be given up. 
The acceptance of the; conditions was promised, but a rcs]>ile of 
two or three days was solicited. The period allowed for Ap|ja 
Saheb to come in was now extended till nine A. M. ; with the 
luiderstanding, that, by submission in this particular, he might 
obtain a farther extension for the execution of the other terms 
j>rescribed. Wlien the time expired, nothing had been done. 
Rrigadicr-General Doveton accordingly advanced liis tmuy in 
order of battle *, to a position close ujK>n the Kaja’s camp on the 
south of the c;ity, from which he had previously determiued to 
make tlie attack. Appa Saheb now gave way entirely to his 
])erBonal fears, and, mounting his horse, rode off with his ministers, 
Nagoopunt and Uamchundur WAgli, and a few other attendants, 
straight to the Residency, where he delivered himself up to Mr. 
Jenkins. N^otice was immediately sent to Rrigadier-Geiieral 


* Vide Plan at the head of the preceding chapter. 
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JDoyeton, who halted upon receiving the information. The 
time Jfor the surrender of the artillery and disbanding the army 
was then brought into discussion; the Kesidcnt insisting on 
the instant execution of the former pcunt, in order to prevea^ 
any clandestine removal of the guns, while the Kaja pressed for 
a further delay. It was arranged, that the artillei^ should be 
abandoned and the troops withdrawn to a distance by twelve 
o’clock of the same day ; and liamchundur Wagh was sent to ex- 
pedite the reejuisite arrangements for the purpose. He returned 
a little before twelve, reporting every thing to be in readiness ; 
whereupon a couple of hurkaras were sent to the Brigadier- 
General, in ordtir that he might detach a party to take possession 
of the guns said to Im so abandoned. On questioning them 
more closely, (Jeneral Dovetori suspected that some dewption 
was intended ; and accordingly, instead of sending a party, he 
resolved to advance his whole line. He did so by open column 
of companies from tin* right of battalions. The guides led him 
to the arsenal south of the city, where thirty-six guns were 
found and taken j3ossessioii of without resistance; a Lascar, 
however, wjis on the ))oint of applying the match to one of them, 
when his arms were seized, 'fhe General, leaving (’olonel Scott 
with a brigade from his leR in possession of these guns, continued 
liis advance towards the Sukur-Durce gardens, where he kn€*w 
there were otlier batteries. The moment that the troojis 
debouched from behind some trees separating the Sukur-Duree 
from Nagpoor, a heavy fire was opened ujjon their front and 
right dank: no time was therefore lost in forming them into 
line for the attack. The cavalry and horse* artillery on the 
extreme right, under Colonel ( iahan, made a detour round the 
Sukur-Duree garden, and, after carrying a battery that opposetl 
them in that quarter, came in flank of the main position of the 
enemy ; while (.’oloiiel M‘Leod's division advanced to the attack 
in front under a heavy cannonade. The enemy was formed 
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ill a retiring angle ; and afiber Colonel MfLeod had earned the 
right of his positidni where his strength of infantry waa the 
greatest, the guns on his left still kept {daying on our reserni^ 
under cover chiefly of his cavalry. Colonel Gahan charged and 
drove them ofl| continuing the pursuit to some distance; but 
the guns were not silenced, until stormed shortly afterwards by 
a party from the reserve. By half>past' one, seventy-five guns, 
mortars, and howitzers of diflerent calibre and descriptions w^^e 
in our hands. The enemy's camp was also taken, with forty 
elephants, belonging for the most part to the Baja, and aU his 
camp equipage. The troops had on this occasion to advance 
upwards of 1000 yards in fact^ of a powerful artillery; con- 
sequently the acquisition was not made without loss. Of the 
Europeans 39, and of the natives 102 were killed or wounded ; 
but fortunately no oflicer was amongst the niimljer. 

Mun-Bhut and Gunput Bao were the Sirdars who instigated 
this resistance. Treachery on the part of the Baja was not 
suspected ; though it is not improbable that Bamehundur AVdgh 
may have connived at the subtraction of many of the guns, 
under the notion, that Brigadier-General Doveton would have 
lK?en satisfied with the capture of those left at the arsenal. 
Such a trick is so perfectly <;onsistent with the lialf-measure 
policy pursued throughout by Appa Saheb, as to leave it by no 
means clear, that he did not participate in the guilt of the blood 
unnecessarily shed on this occasion. But the point was never 
made the subject of a sijecial investigation. 

Mun-Bhut Bao, with the Arab infantrj', fled into the dty, 
and occupied the fort, a place of considerable strength, within 
which were the Baja's palaces and other strong buildings. Two 
days were spent in endeavouring tp p(;r8uade them to evacuate 
it and retire, on which terms they were promised a safe conduct 
to the Nagpoor frontier. Their arrears were also paid up in 
the course of this negotiation ; yet in the end they refused to 
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ewracuate. Tlie dege of the ibrt was acoordiiigly cam^aiced. 
By the ^th, a howitzer battery Was erected at the foot of the 
larger of the Seetabuldee hills^ and, on the Slst, the mound of 
a tank that lay between it and the fort, not 250 yards from the 
western (Jooma) gate, was seized, for the purpose of being cou^ 
verted into a breaching battery. AH the captured guns that 
were thought to be of sufficient calibre were brought into this 
position ; and though it was soon found, tliat their fire had little 
effect in com^mrison with our own eighteen-pounders, yet on 
the 23d of December, the gate was considered to be sufficiently 
injured, to make an assault practicable. Accordingly, a storm 
was attempted on the morning of the 24th ; and four companies 
of the Bengal battalion, lst-22d, headed by a company of the 
Boyal Scots, and accompanied by the sappers and miners, ad- 
vanced to the Jooiiia gate:, in the hope of estabhshing them- 
selves there, if’ not of carrying the place. At the same time. 
Colonel Scott led an attack on the 1 oolsee-b^gh, a garden on 
the south of the city, and between it and the river Nag, while 
Major Pitman advanced, to co-opci*ate with a detachment of the 
Nizam's infantry. The breached gale wjis found to be so com- 
manded from inner walls, as to have all the effect of a second 
intrenchment ; and the storming party, after losing many men 
in attempting to penetrate or cstabUsh themselves, was in the 
end obhged to retire. (.)n this failure, Colonel Scott and Major 
Pitman w^ere also recalled. Our loss was 90 killed, and 179 
wounded. Lieutenant Bell, of the Boyal Scots, was amongst 
the former, and Lieutenants Cameron and Cowell in the number 
of the latter. 

Brigadier-General Doveton now saw, that the placie could not 
be taken without a more sufficient battering train. He there- 
fore resolved to wait the arrival of that attached to his own 
force from Akola, before he ventured to renew his operations. 
The Arabs, however, feeling tliat they had already done enough 
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their honour, atid,thatt.heiiig ei>tirely without hope of 
port, their ultimate reduction ^as almost inevitahle^ ];^[K>]kved4o 
piake the lieat advantage of their sucoesafiil resUtance, hy ofiering 
te evacuate on terms. They accordingly proposed to march out 
with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. The 
proposition was immediately accepted, as time was a principal 
coiisideration with us : and the garrison evacuated the fort on 
th© 30th of December, and was escorted beyond the N^gpoor 
frontier by a detachment formed for the purpose. Mun-Jlhut 
surrendered himself to the llesident on the same day. 

The military operations against the llhoosla state were thus 
happily brought to a final conclusion, within little more than a 
month from the commencement of hostilities by the liaja. No- 
thing now remained, but to make such a settlement of the N^g- 
poor Government, and of the relations of the state with the Ilri- 
tish, as should give us complete security for the future, and some 
indemnification also for the |>ast. There were many imjmrtant 
considerations involved in the choice; of the course to be now 
adopted, which rendered it desirable that the views of the Go- 
vernor-General should first be ascertained. Ilut the communicap- 
tion had hitherto been so completely cut offj that no instruction 
as to the treatment of Appa Saheb, in the event ol’ his submission, 
had yet been received. The Haja stiU continued at the lle- 
sidency ; and, as he was impatient to return to the palace, upon 
which the British flag was now flying, there seemed to be no 
ground for his ftirther detention. The case, therefore, appe^ared 
to require the Kesident to act upon Ills own responsibility, and 
come to some agreement, or at least lay the; foundation fOT a 
final settlement without further delay. Mr. Jenkins had seen 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Baja since he 
had voluntarily surrendered himself; on the contrary, he re- 
garded the circumstance of the abandonment of so many guns at 
the arsenal, as well as the Bulisequent payment of the arrears due 
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is»^e Ateikm as soon as demanded, as dear proofs that he had eA<- 
erted himself both sincerely and sedulously to execute the coU^^ 
ditiOns dcmailded of him ; so that, although he had not comte in 
within the prescribed time in the first instance, nor surrendered 
file whole of the gnns, nor quietly disbanded the troops, nor 
given up the city and fort, agreeably to the letter of the stipu- 
lations, still, as his personal siirrendcn* had been received when he 
did come in, and as the failure of performance in other respects 
arose from causes apparently beyond his control, the Besident 
did not consider his claim to be? reinstated, with the limitations 
and sacrifices h<^ had been led to expect on his submission, to be 
at all weakened by subsequent events. Yet, while he felt the 
necessity of permitting the fallen prince to resume his station, 
he w’as ho less sensible of the impossibility of placing further 
confidence in one, who had proved himself to be so inveterately 
addicted to intrigu(', and so complete a Mahratta at heart. His 
military imwerhad fbrtunati‘lybeen annihilated ; but the resources 
of the Njjgjioor territory, if left to Appa Saheb’s uncontrolled 
dispisal, presented mcvins of further niiscbit.*f, which there could 
be little doubt he would avail himself of, unless checked with a 
strong liand. In prtqiaring the dcfinitii^e treaty for the Baja's 
acceptance, Mr. .Jenkins, therefore, resolved to assume and act 
upon the principle, of reducing the head of the Bhoosla shite to 
the condition of a mere jiageant, and giving the British Govern- 
ment a control over every branch of internal, as well as of external 
administration, to the extent of im])osing a ministry of its own 
selection, though composed of native subjeds of the Baja. The 
forts of the country wer<j, according to this plan, to be open 
to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons ; and, for 
securing the subordination of the <*apit?il, the Seetabuldcc hills 
were to be fortified. In fact, wc were to have; compU‘te military 
occupation of the whole country ; and, after his recent expe- 
rience of the character of the ruling prince, the Resident could 
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not eonsidl^r any leps security as rith^ solid or pemanent. <2ri 
addition to the powers of general control, territory eicjual to the 
^uU charge of the subsidiary force (about 24 lack rupees) was to 
be ceded in perpetuity, in lieu of the present annucd payment of 
Xii lack, which only provided for the extraordinary field charges 
of the troc^. The districts proposctd to be demanded were, 
those held by the Raja, north of the N^erbudda, including Sir> 
Gooja, Jushpoor, Sbhagpoor, and Sumbhulpoor to the east ; all 
^e valley to the south of the river, and as far as Chupara, 
Ij^tween Jubulpoor and Nagpoor; together with Mooltaya, 
Bytool, Gawilgurh, and all the Raja’s remaining possessions in 
Berar. 

Mr. Jenkins had drawn up a treaty on the above basis, and 
was on the point of submitting it to the Raja’s acceptance, pre- 
paratory to his reinstallation ; when, on the 2d of January, he 
receivetl the instructions issued by the Marquess of Hastings, 
on first hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla prince. These 
instructions peremptorily forbad any personal reconciliation 
whatever, directing the young grandson of Ragoojee, by the 
daughter married to Gooja Apj^a, to be placed on the Guddeet 
and afhiirs to be confided to the conduct of a regency of our 
own selection. The deposition of Appa Saheb was considered 
to be indispensable, both as a punisliment for his defection at 

critical a period, and from a conviction, that he could no 
longer be trustetl even with the semblance of authority. The 
powerful motives, that had swayed the mind of Mr. Jenkins, 
were wholly unknown to his Lordship at this time : conse- 
quently, when indistinct accounts of tlie recent occurrences at 
Ndgpoor, subsequent to the arrival of General Doveton at that 
city, were receivcjd by his Lordship from different quarters, 
before the official reports of the negotiations came to hand, the 
veto against the reinstallation of Appa Saheb was twice repeated, 
under the supposition of his reiterated default in the perform- 
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aUce of his engagements ; unless the British Government should 
have been already too far committcHi to retract with honour. 

In consequence of the receipt of these instructions, Mr. 
Jenkins delayed to submit to the Kaja his own draft of the 
d^nitivc treaty, substituting a provisional engagement, which 
stipulated, that he should retain the gttdtlee until the pleasure 
of the Governor-General should be known ; but with a proviso 
for an eventual settlement on the basis above set forth, in case 
the Marquess of Hastings should confirm his restoration. The 
Resident confidently ex[)(‘ctcd this confirnuition, as soon as all 
the circumstances shoultl have been made know'ii ; and in this 
he judged rightly. For the Governor-General, on receiving the 
ample details contained in the official despatches, w’hich, how- 
ever, w’ere a long time on the road, became stmsiblc' of the ne- 
cessity of replacing ^Vjjpa Saheb, not so much with a view to 
the immediate and advantageous settlement of affiiirs in that 
quarter, as from respetd to the moral obligation to do so, under 
the circumstances of his surrender. As a matter of policy, it 
may be right to mention, that the Races along with the infant 
grandson of Ragoojee, who was nine or ten years old, and had 
already the title of Rala-Saheb, had, with (Jooja Appa his father, 
lieen stmt off against their w’ill to Ghanda, before General Dove- 
ton’s arrival, ’riiis could not have been prevented at the time ; 
neither wmuld it have been possible to have secured the person 
of the reigning prince, in the event of the most complete success 
of our arms, after all the reinforcements had (‘orae up. To have 
proclaimed the boy would, therefore, have only had the effect of 
occasioning his instant death'; after w'hidi w e should have had 
a long and harassing w^ar to w'age against the actual sovereign, 
unaided by any party in the state, or any head round wliich the 
malcontent!^ might rally. 

Convinced by the representation of these difficulties. Lord 
Hastings in the end approved of the propositions submitted by 
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Mr. Jenkins, and directed the treaty to be concluded cni the 
basis above described, which was done in the ensuing mon^ 
of Februaiy. However, when the specific cessions demanded 
came to be discussed, along with the other provisions fin 
the control of the Raja’s internal administration, Appa Saheb 
pressed, with apparent earnestness, that the whole country 
diould be taken under British rule, with a reservation of one- 
fourth of the revenues for his pereonal expenses, under a 
guarantee that this proportion should not fall short of fifteen 
lack rupees. For such an income, he offered to forswear his 
independence and abandon the cares of government altogt^ther? 
and to range himself in the same class with the N^uwnbs of the 
Carnatic and of Bengal. But the offer being saddled with other 
expensive provisions for creditors and relations of the Raja, and 
the possession of the country by the British Government being 
on other grounds not desirable, it was not thought fit to entertain 
it. By the arrangement actually concluded, we obtained the 
cession of territory that stood in the Bhoosla accounts as yield- 
ing a net revenue of 2,247,200 rtipees, after deducting aliena- 
tions and demiunds of all kinds. The ceded country was fertile, 
and, with the exception of the jungul tract south of Behar, uveD 
watered by the Nerbiidda and its tributary streams. Through 
the exertions of the troops crommanded by Gc*neral Hardyman, 
who defeatcMi the Sooba of .Tubulpoor *' in a brilliant affair on 
the 19 th of December, and of the reserve brigade of the sub- 
sidiary force under Lieutenant-Colonel ]M‘Morine, which was 
equally successful against Sudoo-Baba of Sirintigurh on the 
15th of January, the whole had been brought binder subjection 
before the end of the latter month, except the forts of Choura- 
gurh and Mundela ; and the considerable resources they afforded 
were made available to the operations of the current season. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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It is impossible to close the account of this portion of the 
transactions at N^gpoor, wiUiout rcmaricing on the extreme 
weakness and irresolution betrayed throughout by Appa Saheb. 
He might perliaps be excused for not concerting the time of his 
defection with the Peshwa, so that both attacks should have been 
made the same day ; for the character of Bajce Eao warranted 
the precaution of waiting to sec him actually committed, before 
his ally shovdd stir a step. But, after the resolution to join the 
confederacy was once formed, and after collecting an overwhelm- 
ing force, wliich he assured himself must ovei’jjow’cr the brigade 
at KAgpoor, liis long hesitation before the attack was authorised, 
his disavowal of it after the failure, and his palti^ attempt to 
throw on Mun-Bhut the whole responsibility, in the hope thus 
to escape himselfj were acts of the most decided pusillanimity. 
He never seems to have known hisTBwn mind from first to last, 
but betrayed the greatest weakness and want of judgment, in 
so soon abandoning the cause he had espoused, before it was 
by any means desperate ; and particularly in not renewing the 
attack after the first repulse, when ho knew our troops must be 
exhausted, instead of remaining idle at NAgpoor, till the arrival 
of General Doveton with an overpowering force, w ithout making 
any fffort whatever to obstruct his march, or to cut off either 
of the detachments which preceded him. He must have felt, 
and indeed was explicitly told, tliat he could be admitted to no 
reconciliation that would leave him political independence or 
the reality of power ; but sovereignty on any terms, though but 
a mere shadow, w’as too dearly prized in possession, to allow him 
foirly to commit it to the hazardous chance of a protracted 
struggle for the substance. No country was ever better adapted 
to desultory warfare than the Bhoosla territory ; the whole is a 
continued tract of mountains, ravines, and junguls, forming 
altogether as difiicult a theatre of w^ar as any in existence. Sub- 
sequent ^perience has proved the facility, with which, had he 
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retired with his army unbrdken, he might have prolonged the 
contest indefinitely, and, by giving occupation to a large pre> 
portion of our military force, have prevented that concentration 
of means for the destruction of his confederate, the P^shwa, which 
was afterwards so successfully directed to that object. -However, 
there can be no doubt, that both must have fallen in the end ; 
but a great difference might have been made in the time, the 
charge, and the trouble, it would have cost us to effect our 
purpose. It was the peculiar merit of I^ord Hastings’ plan of 
operations, to have placed such means at command, as should 
make the cause of the Mahrattas desperate under any com- 
bination of circumstances ; and the further wc tracjc the detail 
of events in their order of occurrence, the more reason shall wc 
find to admire the forecast, which so dispostd those means, 
that not one adverst; cirf^iimslanc^t' or occasion of danger arose, 
without its remedy and corrective being found ready at hand. 
This will Ikj j)artienlarly observable as w’e proceed witli the 
narrative of the transactions, on the side of Hindoostan, to which 
quarter it is time again to turn onr attc'iition. 

The march of the three divisions of Malcolm, Adams, and 
Marshall to Tullain, Bairsea, and Basoinhi, and the advance of 
the last named to Sc*ronj, had comiiletely driven the l*in<#lrees 
out of their haunts in IVlalwa by the end oF November. As 
above related, the durras of Knrecm and Wasil Mahommed 
retreated northward by Nya-Seniee on the main road to Gwalior ; 
while Chectoo moved off' in a westerly dirt'ction, as well to avail 
himself of the support he (‘xpecied from the army of Ilolkar, 
which was already assembled in force, jis to full back on the 
position of Jnswunt Bao Bhao, one of Sindheea's commanders, 
from whom he had obtciined assurances of protection and of a 
refuge for his family in the strong fort of * Kumulner. 


* Vide plate at the head of Chapter XV, 
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The disposition of Holkar's military began at this time to 
assume a decidedly hostile character. The march of the main 
body of the Pindarees towards Gwalior, and the uniform conduct 
of Smdheea's captains, as well as the reluctance of the chief 
himself to execute the conditions of the treaty of concert he 
had lately signed und^r compulsion, seemed to indicate a similar 
bias in that durbar. It was also doubtful, whether Ameer 
Khan would ratify the engagements of his agent at Dehlee. 
Connecting all these aj)pearances, therefore, with the open resort 
of the Peshwa and of the Phoosla to arms, there was certainly 
ground to ajiprehciid the worst from the aspect of afPairs at the 
close of the month of November, 'fhe Cioorkhas of Nipal too 
were collecting their forces, and known to be in close communi- 
cation with the j)owers of Hindoostan ; so that the slightest 
reverse, in the temper of men's minds at the tinu% woidd soon 
have been magnified into a disaster, capable of involving the 
whole of India in one general combustion. The success at Nt'ig- 
poor, how’cver, confounded all their calculations, and operated 
poAverfully to destroy the vain illusions of the ill disposed. 
Ameer Khan ratified the treaty of his agent on the first receipt 
of the intelligence; communicating to Sir David Ochterlony 
the Circumstances of the battle, and using many expressions of 
wonder and admiration at the conduct of the troops engaged, 
with whose numbers he was perfectly accpiainted. Hut the 
spirit which had been excited was not every wlierc so soon 
allayed; and in Hindoostan, as w'cll as in the Dukliun, there 
were moments, wdien the firmnc?ss and dt'dsion of those entrusted 


with the chief direction ol* afiairs were distinctly called forth 
into action. The sudden development of the extemt of com- 
bination, which had been organizing against us, might have 
induced many to contract their view^s, in proj)ortion to the 
increasing cloud of difficulties ; but had a contmry effect upon 
the mind of the Governor-General. To his eye, these crude 
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attempts to thivart his plans presented but the means of establish- 
ing the settlement he designed for India upon a broader and 
more solid foundation : so just and so unbounded was his relianoe 
on the machinery he had pr€^>ared for the aecomjddshment of 
his purpose. 

Unlooked for circumstances, however, combined to put his 
Lordship’s fortitude to the test. Having by liis advance to the 
Sindh enforced upon Sindheca the acceptance of the treaty of 
concert, he was in the middle of November moving leisurely 
with the centre division to take up such a position, as might be 
calculated to connect the object of keeping that chief in awe, 
with the interception of the Pindarces, should they attempt to 
penetrate by the north or cast; when his array was afflicted 
with a pestilence as violent and destructive, as any recorded in 
the pages of history. The malady, from some similarity in its 
principal features to that previously known by medical men 
under the title of the cholera niorlmH, has usually bcjen designated 
by this appellation. It was, however, decidedly epidemic, and, 
like all similar visitations of nature, its source is matter of pure 
conjecture, though its progress has been distinctly traced. It 
was first observed in the Delta of the Ganges about the middle 
of the rainy season of 1 8 17 ; and, from tlie early part of SepteAber, 
its ravages were felt at Calcutta, where for a long time it 
destroyed upwards of 200 persons daily. Spreading thence up 
the course of the Ganges and its tributary waters, it reached 
the camp of Brigadier-General Hardyman about the beginning 
of October ; but as it was pitched in a healthy country, and his 
force consisted of but one European and one native battalion 
with a regiment of cavalry, its destructive effects, though serious, 
were not particularly marked, in comparison with what had 
previously been felt in its progress thither. Continuing west- 
ward, however, it fell with extraordinary violence upon the 
army commanded by Lord Hastings in person, which it over- 
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took on the c(»nmenoement of its march eastward from the 
Sindh on the 14th of November. The year was one of scarmty, 
and grain had been collected for the troops and camp followers 
with extreme difficulty, and of course of very inferior quality. 
That part of Bundclkhund, where the division was encamped 
when the disease first showed itself wiis, moreover, low and 
notoriously unhealthy ; besides which, except when obtained 
from running streams, the w’^ater was generally indifierent. The 
time of the year too was precisely tliat, at which the heat of the 
day is most strongly contrasted with the cold of the night. 
All these circumstances, superadded to the crowded state of tlie 
camp of so large an army, gave to the epidemic, when it did 
break out, a degree of violence much exceeding what it had 
manifested in other parts of the country. For about ten days, 
that it raged with particular fury, the whole camp was a 
hospital^ and the deaths in this short period amounted, ac- 
cording to the nearest estimate that could be made, to a tenth 
of the whole number collected, Europeans and natives. Fighting 
men and camp followers were alike afiectod; but the latter, 
being generally worse clothed and fed, sufiered in a greater 
proportion. Of the Euro})eans there w'ere fewer cases of seizure ; 
but those 'which occurred were seldom otherwise tlian fatal, 
and usually so 'within a few hours. The camp continued for 
some days to move eastward, in the hope of finding a better 
climate, as soon as it should reach the Betwa ; but eadi day of 
march many dead and dying were abandoned on tlie route, and 
many more fell down on tlu; road, for whom it was imppssible 
to fumisli the means of transport, though the utmost possible 

• The narrator himself lost swen men ami a moonsJiec m about four days, 
besides twelve others who w’cre sick and unserviceable for a month, out of an 
establishment of fifty-three; and others of tlic staff w'ere equal suficrers. Tl»e 
fighting men filled tlic whole of the hospitals in tlie first two days; nnd for scrvunts 
«iul followers evciy man’s tent was his only receptacle, and himseff the only doctor. 
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provision had been made by the previous distribution carts 
and elephants for the accommodation of the sick. Such indeed 
was the general distress, that, so long as the epidemic raged, 
even the healthy were broken in spirit, and incapable of labour 
or fatigue; wliile the bazars and public establishments were 
desc^rted, and the whole efficiency of tliis fine army was, for the 
time, apparefitly destroyed. 

The symptoms of the disease may he described in few words. 
Its approach w'as indicated by a giddiness that came on sud- 
denly and without warning, attended wth an immediate and 
total prostration of strength ; insomuch, that in cm fell from 
their horses in the line of march, and were? unable afterwards to 
rise from the ground, though periectly w^ell when, they had 
startcjd in the morning. A naust'a suc;ceeded, wnth purging 
and vomiting, so viokmt as to defy the powder of medicine. 
Laudanum was generally given at this stage in large quantities ; 
but the stomach would retain nothing, throwing up a pecmliar 
green or whitish fiuid. After Uiis, the patient was seized with 
cramps and coldness from the extremities upwards, even to the 
parts about the heart. In the midst of his agonies, he felt a 
burning tliirst, and called incessantly for cold water, but vomited 
it the instant it was given. This lasted from 24 to 48 hours, 
and the person affected cither died under its severitj% or was 
left in a state of such extreme debility, that the utmost power 
of medicine availed notliing. The cure was very rare when 
these spasmodic affections cjiime on with any degree of violence. 
It wrast observed of tliis malady, that neither the voice, nor the 
power of swallowing, nor the intellect, were ever lost while life 
remained ; also, tliat after death the bodies had a peculiar smell, 
which was immediately perceptible at some distance. Mcxlical 
men liavc never yet discovered wherein the disease lay ; mudi 
less have they found any probable cure. Laudanum or opium 
to allay the irritation within, and calomel, the universal spedfic 
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of India, with stimulants when the patient is about to sink from 
exhaustion, form the most approved, if not the general practice. 
The medical art has gone no further. 

Towards the end of November, the Governor-General had 
reached a healthy station at Erich on ’^the Eetwa, and the epi- 
demic had visibly expended its virulence. The camp was* 
however, still crowded with convalescents, when the march of 
the Pindarees towards Gwalior threatened to call for tlie active 
exertions of the centre division, and the personal appearance 
of its noble commander upon the scene of operations. 

It has before been mentioned, tliat one detachment had been 
sent from this division under Major Gumming, to cover the 
civil station of Bundelkhund. This had subsequently been 
pushed forward as far south as Tearee, while a second detach- 
ment, chiefly of cavalry, under Colonel Philpot of His Majesty’s 
24th dragoons, was in the course of Novemlnjr stationed at 
Burwa-Sagur, so as completely to connect the centre division at 
Erich, with that of Cieneral Marshall, then moving on Scronj. 
But, as soon as it was ascertained that the durras of Kureem, 
and of A Vasil Mahomined, had decsimped to the northward. 
Lord Hastings ordered the detachment from Burwa-SAgur to 
move through Dutteea, across the Sindh, to cut them off* from 
Gwalior ; and, at the same time, seeing reason to sus})ect the 
fidelity of his ally to his new engagements, he again marched 
upon the Sindh, from his station near h>ich, calling in the 
detachment from Tearee. This movement had the double 
object of giving a support to Colonel Philjmt, and more ef- 
fectually overawing the councils of the Gwalior durbar. His 
Lordship reached Soonaree, which is only SO miles S. S. E. of 
Gwalior, on the 11th of Decemlwr, where his unexpected ap- 
pearance had the desired effect. Sindlieea was alarmed, and 
the Pindarees halted in consternation in the junguls and 
broken ground about Shahabad, not knowing what course to 
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pursue, or whither to direct their mardi. Despairing aid 
firom Gwalior, they could not retrace their steps ; for General 
Marsliall, though he had not been able to make all the progress 
expected, had nevertheless reached Nya Seraee on the 12th of 
December, while Colonel Adams was with his force at Googul 
Chupra on the Parhutee ; both of whicli points were particu- 
larly well adapted to intercept their return southward. To 
fierce the passes of Huraotec to the S. W., or those of the 
Chumbul towards Jypoor, seemed the only modes of escape 
now left to the fugitives : but the state of the river, and a 
variety of* precautions, which had been taken to strengthen the 
prindpal passes in the latter quarter, by troops &om Agra and 
from Gkjneral Donkin’s division, rendered the passage of the 
Chumbul, lower than Huraotee, wholly impracticable. Sir 
David Ochterlony had also arrived with the reserve in the 
neighbourhood of Jypoor, and w'as prepared to support this line 
of defence. Again, with resjject to escaping by Huraotee, the 
country' there was in the hands of the Paj-liana Zalim Singh, 
manager for the Baja of Kota, w^ho was now in strict alliance 
with us. Immediately upon the conclusion of the treaty wnth 
Sindheea, Captain Tod had been ordered from Gwalior, where 
he was acting assistant to the llesident, in order to cement a 
doser union with this cliieftaiii; and he had not only been 
successful in tliis object, having obtained from the liaj-Bana the 
blocking up of all the passes tlu’ough his dominions, but had 
fhrther induced him to place a contingent at the disposal of the 
British authorities, which had for some time been in the field. 
General Donkin also, with the right division, arrived at Boondee 
on the 10th of December ; and hearing from Captain Tod of 
the situation of the Pindarces about Shahabad, wras now in full 
march eastward to cut them ofi^ in case of any effort to csscape 
in that direction. 

On the iSth of December, General Marshall made a move 
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towards Shaliabad, where he was informed the united durras 
sdll remained encumbered with their baggage and j&milie& 
At the same time Colonel Adams crossed the Parbutec, and 

t 

took the same direction, to co-o])erate with the above movement. 
General Marshall arrived in the afternoon of the 14th at the 
Lodwana Gh^t, one of those leading into Huraotee, which he 
found the Pindarees had lately forced, in consequence of the ill 
conduct of Zalim Singh's troops there posted. Here he was 
told, that the freebooters were still encamped at Bichee-Tai, 
a short distance only from the top of the Ghat. Accordingly, 
he lost no time in pushing forward his advanced guard with all 
the cavalry, in the hope of giving them a surprise. A party of 
about 1000 of the best mounted, immediately on perceiving the 
approach of the advance, presented themselves as if to oppose 
it ; but, instead of abiding a charge, led Colonel Hewbery, who 
commanded the cavalry, into a long pursuit, away from the 
route by which the rest effected their escape. General Marshall, 
however, took much baggage that day, notwithstanding tliat no 
more than fifty or sixty of the enemy were killed. In the course 
of his advance next morning, he found the road strewed with 
loads of grain and other baggage, thrown away in the confusion 
of the flight. Kureem and WAsil had moved off westward, 
intending to cross the Chumbul by the Loharee GhAt, in the 
hope of being joined by Muhtab Khan, one of Ameer Klian’s 
principal ofiicers, as soon as they should penetrate to Jypoor. 
That GhAt, however, was guarded by the wing of one of Gieneral 
Donkin’s battalions, previously detached for the purpose ; and 
the G^ieral himself, after crossing the Chumbul on the ISth, 
was now in full march towards Burod, which lay in the direct 
line of their retreat by this route. The Pindarees did not hear 
of General Donkin’s approach, until he had surprised their 
advanced guard, in a night bivouac, about four miles north-east 
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of Btirdd, capturing the ¥nfe of Kureem Khan, and all his state 
dbphants, kettle-drums, standards, and other insignia of com- 
mand. The main body of the ~two durras was th^ only ttbc 
miles distant; but, on finding themselves intercepted, they 
instantly called a cmincil of the leaders, when it was agreed, 
that, burning their tents and abandoning their baggage, all 
but the ^lite or fighting men should disperse, every one free 
to seek his own fortune. The two chiefs, with less than 4000, 
all well mounted, went off in the utmost haste to the south ; 
and passing to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, while he 
was manoeuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee, made good 
their passage through Zalim Singh’s territory, although Colonel 
Adams, immediately on hearing of their flight that way, detached 
his cavalry under Major Clarke in pursuit. Of those left behind, 
many were cut up by the different divisions, some in attempting 
the Loharee Ghdt, and the remainder by the villagers, who now 
regarded their destruction as certain, and no longer hesitated 
to retaliate on them the cruelties they had so often suffered at 
their hands. So complete was the despondency of these once 
formidable hordes, and so hopeless their present situation, that 
the ap|)earance of the smallest party of our Sipahees was enough 
to make a large body of them tlurow every thing away and dis- 
perse. Availing himself of this feeUng, on the night of the 23d 
of December, an Havildar, with only tliirty-four men of Captain 
Tod’s escort, ventured to attack a very considerable body, as it 
lay encamped in a part of Zalim Singh’s territories. The whole 
galloped off on tlie first volley, deserting their camels, and even 
many of their horses; but when the morning dawned soon 
after, and they saw the smallness of the party, they rallied, and 
dbiowed a disposition to dispute the prize. The Havildar, 
however, manoeuvring as if he was merely the advance guard 
of a larger force, put them a second time to fli^t; nor did 
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they venture again to turn. Khooshal Koonwar, a Sirdar of 
note, was the commander of the routed party. The Havildar 
secured a large booty, and gained great credit by the enterprise. 

The object having been thus accomplished in this quarter, 
Major-General Marshall was ordered to return with the head- 
quarters of his division to Seronj, in order to be at hand to 
prevent any broken parties of the marauders from re-appearing 
in their previous haunts, as well as to hinder other powers from 
establishing their jurisdiction in the territory whence they had 
just been expelled, unless with the express authority of the 
Governor-General or Sir Thomas Hislop. The scene of opera- 
tions, as lar as concerned the Pindarees, was now entirely con- 
fined to Mewur, in w^hich diretrion Chetoo had originally retired, 
and whither the remains of Kureem's and Wasil’s durras had 
directed their flight. 

A new ])lan of* o])erations was forthwith devised, in order to 
surround them similarly in this quarter. (Colonel Adams moved 
dowm upon C^ungrar to hem them in on the east ; while General 
Donkin, recrossing the Chumbul, proceeded to take post at 
Shahpoora, westward of the Punas, so as to inclose them on 
the north, llie Marejuess of 11 astings also despatched Major- 
General Brow n from the centre division at Soonarce, w'ith a light 
forccj, composed of the (id native cavalry dromedary corps, one 
troop of horse-artillery, and some companies of light infantry ; 
which, after being reinforced by a regiment of cavalry*, some 
irregular horse, and a battalion from Major-General Marshall’s 
army, was directed to manli by the line of Shahabad, and to 
the southward of Hunw)tee, so as to be available to the north 
of Colonel Adams, in case its services should be required in that 
direction. In the mean time, the divisions from the Dukhun, 


* ith native cavaliy, and 2d-l6t native in&ntiy. 
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under Generals Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm, as 
weU as the army from Guzerat under Sir William Keirr, had 
become available in the same quarter. But, before we follow 
up the operations against the Pindarees, it will be necessary to 
relate the other more important transactions, in which the two 
divisions from the Dukhun had just been involved with the 
army of Holkar. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


HOLKAR— HINDOOSTAN. 

1817-18. DECEMUEll, JANUARY, EEBRUAItY. 

Brigadier-General Malcolm {lursues Cheetoo — meets the army of Holkar-— Foils 
liack on Oojeiu — overtures from that tlnrliar — KlTect of Peshwa’s defection-^ 
army advances — Junction of the divisions of Malcolm and Ilislop — negotiation 
tried — Regent put to death — hostilities— Battle of Mehudpoor — .Junction of 
the Guzerat division — 'I erms offi;red — Treaty of Mundisor — uilair of Ram- 
poora — Kilect on Sindheea— .Juswunt Ruo Bhao— .adiiir ol’ Jatvud — Kumuluer 
and other forts taken — Final sdtlement in that quarter — l^inilarees expelled 
from Mewur — surprised at Kotrec — furtlier pursuit — Submission of Nsundar 
Khan — WasiJ Mahommed — Kurcem and his son— .how disposc>d of — Cheetoo. 


I T has been mentioned in the ])j-eeeding chapters, that Sir 
John Malcolm, with the third division ol' the army of the 
Dukhun, arrived at Tullain on the I2()lh of N ovember. Here 
being informed of Cheetoo’s flight to ihi? west, and that Kureein 
and AVasil had taken the northward route, he resolved to move 
in ])ursuit of the former, and procetnled by Sarungj^oor to vAgur. 
But the motions of the army of Holkai* having latterly bc?en 
very suspicious, it was arranged between the Brigadier-Cieneral 
and ('olonel Adams, that the latter should move w'estward also 
as far as Rajgurh-patan, to afford his sujiport in case of necessity. 
Sir John Malcolm arrived at Agur on the 4th of Decemlier, and 
from tliis point opened a communication wath Captain Tod at 
Kobi, whose information confirmed the reports of his own in- 
telligencers, representing the intentions of Holkar, or at least 
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those of his army, to be decidedly hostile. The rec(»ption of 
Chcetoo, whoso camp was pitched close to that of Holkar, and 
who w’as himself admitted to an audience; before he set off to 
deposit his family with Juswnnt Rao Bhuo in Kumulncr, was 
a sufficient proof of the sentiments <)f the ruling party at this 
durbar. Sir John Malcolm, therefore, having in the interim 
heard that Sir Thomas Uislop was on his return to Oojcin, 
resolved to fall back upon that appui, and to let Colonel Adams 
advance tt) the north, in co-operation with the division of General 
Marshall, wliich was on the point of moving from Scronj. It 
will be necessary to give some explanation of the conduct of 
Holkar’s administration at this juncture. 

It will be recollected, that it formed part of Lord Hastings’ 
general plan, to conclude with this durbar a treaty of concert 
similar to that effected with Sindhet^a; with the difference, 
however, of detaching Ameer Khan from his dependency upon 
the chief, and procuring the acknowledgment of his indeptaident 
sovereignty over such districts as might be in his actual posses- 
sion. In conformity with this plan, a letter had been addressed 
to the Regency of Holkar by the Resident at Dehlee, at the 
same time that negotiations were o)>ened with Sindhe<*a an<l 
Ameer Khan, inviting it to send a confidential agent to Dehlee 
to treat, and intimating the temis on whicdi it was the Goveriior- 
General’s wish to form a <*loser connexion with his durbar. For 
a long time no answ'cr was returned to this communication ; but 
on the 15th of Novenibiir Mr. IMetcalfe n;ceived an overture 
from the Regent, Toolsec-Baec, offering to place herself’ and the 
young Mulhar Rao under the protection of’ the British Govern- 
ment. This overture, though conveytHl with much sc<;recy, 
came either from the 'ministers of the day, Gunput Rao and 
Tanteea Jog, or at least with their knowledge and concurrence. 
Accordingly, on Captain Tod’s being sent to Kota, he was 
instructed to open a communication through the ministers; 
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and as it was supposed to be the llaee's princi])al object in 
making the offer, to rid herself and her wai*d of the influence 
of Ameer Khaii and the rebellious commanders of his infantry. 
General Donkin was apprised beforehand of the probability 
that the JBaee Tiiight need th(; active aid of a liritish force ; and 
this had been t>ne of the objects of his advance up the left bank 
of the Chumbul. 

Soon afterwards, however, the news of the Peshwa’s de- 
fection spread abroad, and the first imjiulse of the sirdars of 
Holkar was to march immediately to the south, in order to rally 
round the legitimate head of the Mahratta nation. 'I'lie in- 
tention to move in that direc-tion was soon publicly announced ; 
but it was at first supposed to be a feint on the part of the 
Baee and her ministry, who, finding it imj»ossihle to control the 
soldiery, w’ere thought to have taken this step w'ith a view to 
deceive them by the apjKjarance of a cortlial luiison of sentiment. 
But the sirdars were not to be so deceived; and suspecting 
that the ministry was intriguing underhand with the Englisli, 
resolved upon its removal from office. On the i34tli of No- 
vember, Tanteea Jog was accused in open durbar of a conspiracy 
to betray the principality to the English ; ami he was accord- 
ingly strip])ed of his office and jJaced in close confinement. 
Gunput Kao was left nominally in the chief conduct of affairs ; 
but the real jiower fell into the hands of the Patau sirdars, at 
the head of whom was Ghufoor Khan, the avowed agent of 
Ameer Kluui, and Bamdeen, one of the most considerable of 
the infantry officers. The march from Bampoora was com- 
menced very soon afterwards ; and it was resolved to move by 
Indrok on Mehudpoor, and thence by Indore across the Ner- 
budda by the ford of Choolee-Muheshwur. Every effort was 
made to ct)llect the dispersed infantry of Holkar 's establish- 
ment ; and, befoix? the 28tli, fourteen additional battalions under 
Bpshun-Beg and Boshun-Khan had joined on the fine of march. 
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Thinfi^ were in this state in the camp of MuUiar liao, when 
Cheetoo formed a junction with it, and the near ajiproach of Sir 
John Malcolm brought it more directly into contact with the 
British armies. The mutinous troojjs were kept together by 
the promise of being paid their arrears on arriving at Indore, 
and the hopes of all were buoyed u]> by the expectation of a 
liberal sii]>y)ly of money from the coiR^rs of‘Ba j<;e llao, as soon as 
they should have crt>sscd the Nerbudda: assurances to this 
effect had bc?eii re<reivcd from Poona but a few days before, so 
that it was no time to expect any favourable disposition tow'ards 
ourselves, nor indeed was the soldiery inclined to pay much 
atttmtion to the remonstrances addressed to the sirdtu's by Sir 
John INTalcolm, in consequence of their reception of Pheetoo, or 
to the eff<)rts of that offi<‘er to ptn’suadt? them to relinquish the 
desigii of espousing the t'ause of the Peshwa. The sirdars 
themselves, howtwer, wei’c liberal of* their professions, and an- 
swered the Ic’ttcrs both of Sir John IVIalcolni and of the resident 
at Ilehlec with gt'iieral jirotestations of their desire to maintain 
the existing relations of amity, 'I’he march to the south 
was nevertheh'SH continued : all ranks, particularly the regent- 
princess, expressing the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of the Mahratta sover<‘ign. Seeing, therefore, to what issue 
matters wert^ fast verging, Sir .John IMalcolm, as alwvc! men- 
tiojicd, fell lwic:k upon t)<)jein, in ordt?r to effect a junction with 
the division of Sir Thomas Hislo]). 

The tw'o divisions met on the 12th of December, and, after 
a halt of two days at Oojein, advanced on the 1 4th towards the 
camj> of Ilolkar, for the purjmse of giving effect to the nego- 
tiation. A dral't of treaty w'as prepared, similar in most of the 
terms to that concluded with Sindheea, and was j)roltered to the 
acceptance of the durbar. Its reception wris at first outwardly 
favouKible ; and, to carry on the deception as long as possible, 
a confidential agent was sent to treat and discuss the seveial 
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articles. Tilings continued in this uncertain state for some 
days, the two armies lying all the while within fourteen miles 
of each other ; that of Ilolkar Inking at M(‘hudjK>or, while Sir 
Thomas llislop was at Puiibehar, a little to the north of 0(»jein. 
On the 17th of December, the mutinous s])irit of the l*atan 
sifdars 0 |)enly gained the prejioiiderance ; and, distrusting the 
designs of (hinput Kao and the Kegent Kaee, wlumi they still 
suspended of a secret design to tlirow thems(;lves u])on British pro- 
tection, they seized and confined both, and bnike off all further 
communication with Sir John iVIalcolin. It was the general 
feeling of the sirdars, that if the court U'ere to accede to the 
terms jiropost'd, they would tluunselves lose all jiersonal con- 
sideration ; and there was little difficulty in ]K^rsuadiiig the 
troops, that such a measure would necessarily deprive: them for 
ever of their means of livelihood. In this feeling, it was una- 
nimously resolved to offer battle t<) the Knglish, in preference 
to accepting the terms ; and, with a view to prevent any liiture 
intrigues from interfering with the resolution, the regent, 'I’oolsee 
Baee, was carried dow'u by night to the banks of the Soopra, 
and there 2 )ut to death by order of Cihufoor Khan and the 
Patans. 

The ascendancy of the war faction was immediately apj>arent 
in the attacks made upon our foraging parties, from which cattle 
were daily carried oftj not without some loss of* lives. On the 
20th of Dc'cember, Sir 'J'homas Jlisloj), thinking thereby to 
curb this sjiirit of hostility, advanced to within se\'cn miles of 
Holkar's cam]» ; but that very day a picquet of Mysore horse 
was attacked by a party of about 2{X) of Holkar’s Barabaee 
horse, under circumstances wliich showed, that they were not 
actuated by any motive of plunder. It was accordingly re- 
solved to enforce immediate submission to the terms projmsed 
to the acceptance of the durbar, or to bring on a general action 
without further delay. 
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On the morning of the 2l6t of December, the British army 
again advanced ; but its march was more openly opposed by 
bodies of Holkar’s horse, which appeared on every side. A 
letter had l)een written over night to invite the durbar to sub- 
mission, and another to the agent employed to negotiate, to 
know why communication had been so abruptly broken off. 
To both of these answers were received on the march : the 
reply to the former contained mere general assurances ; but that 
of the negotiator explained more fully, that the sirdars were 
bent upon abiding the result ol‘ an action. Sir Thomas Ilislop, 
therefore, no longer hesitated as to the course to lx? pursued. 

On approacliing Mehudpoor the enemy were discovere<l 
drawn up in line on the opposite hank of the Soo])ra, as if they 
intended to dispute the jjassage of that river by the most prac- 
ticable ford, which lay a little alxwe their position, that is to 
say, to the south of the town. A reromtoiftmrtre was imme- 
diately made by J^ieutenant-ColoiM‘l blacker, the quart er-mastcr- 
gcneral, who ascertained that there was ground on the oj)posite 
side ol’ the river and within its bed for the troops to form upon 
after the passage, where they w'ould be complet(»ly shc^ltcred 
from the fire of the enemy's artillery by the brow of the over- 
hanging bank. He liktwvise observed, that on ascending the 
bank the men would only have to advance 300 yards before they 
reached the enemy's guns. U})on this report, it w'us determined 
to attack in front by the ford, notwithstanding the obvious dis- 
advantages of the ground, in prefereiutc to manttnivring so a.s 
to turn the position, wiiich would have rerjuired a long detour 
and much time, while any appearance of hesitation could not 
fail to produce a very prejudicial effect, 'fhe enemy’s right 
was protected by a deej) ravine, and his left by a slight bend of 
the river, and a deserted village called Sitawud, not far from its 


* Vide plan at tlic head of this chapter. 
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bank. The ground on wliich the British surmy had to form 
itself after crossing the ford, was within the two horns of this 
position ; the enemy’s line retiring a little in the centn; to make 
the most advantage of it. Sir Thomas Hislop ploc^ed the bag- 
gage in a village on the right bank called Doolait, under pro- 
tection of the rear guard and a few Mysore horse ; and then, 
while Sir John Malcolm with the cavalry drove off tlu; hovering 
parties of the enemy's horse, a few light troops wore pushed 
across the ford, follow'ed by fourteen guns of the horse artiJ-Si^ry 
and a troop of rocketers. The j)assage was effected wi/chout 
much difficulty, although the cnenij' brought up some, guns to 
bear on the ford. The horse artillery immediately/ opened a 
battery on the enemy's line, while the n^st of the a’riny crossed 
to the low ground under cover of the bank, in order there to 
form for the attack. The enemy were so superior in artillery, 
that in a short time the whole of our guns wen^ disabled. Four 
guns of the foot artillery were, howtwer, opened with gocKl 
cfftKtt, from a ])ositioii they had taken on the oj)j)osite side of 
the river, a little nearer Mehudpoor, whence they enfiladed the 
left of the enemy's line, which had been advanced between the 
village of Sitawud and the river, in order to open with, more 
effect on the ford. 

By the time the horse artillery w^ere nearly silenced, th(‘ 
British army had passed the ford, and was formed for the 
attack. The first brigade, composed of the flank com]>ani<'s of 
H. M.’s royal Scots and the Madras European regiment, w'ith the 
second battalion of the Madras 14th native infantry, tlic whole 
under IJeuteiiant-Colonel 11. Scott, was d(‘stin(jd to the <attacrk of 
the enemy's left. The light brigades, (‘onsisting of the rifle 
corps, with the Palam-cotta and Trichinopoly light infantry, 
the whole under Major Brown, formed the c^entre; and the 
second brigade, composed of the 2nd-6th iMadras native^ infantry 
and the Nizam's battalions under Captain Hare, formed the left 
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of our infantry line. The cavalry were directed to operate 
against the enemy's right, where the ground was most favoura- 
ble for tliis arm. I’lie mmn attack, however, w’as entrusted to 
the first brigade, where the enemy was strongest in artillery, 
and the distance to be passed under his fire the longest. Sir 
.John Malcolm solicited permission to h?ad this attack, which 
was gi’anted ; and in the sjime manner Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGregor Murray, deputy adjutant-g(‘ncral to the King's forces, 
obtained leave to head the detacthment of the royal Scots, 
which had precedence in it. 'riu^se dispositions uere no sooner 
completecl, than the attack vras commenced. 'J’lu* enemy's 
artillery was extremely numerous and well served, so that 
our loss was very severe', particularly in tin? first and in tlie 
light brigade, which latter Ix'ing in the centre, was exposed 
to the cross fire of the whole line, 'fhe troo]>s, however, ad- 
vanced witli great steadiness, the lAiropc'ans * in particular 
reserving their fire and trusting to the bayontd alone. Holkar's 
artillerymc'ii stood to their guns till they werts ImyonetltMl ; but 
his infantry battalions gave way as soon as the guns were 
carried. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry had turned the enemy's right, and 
driving off the hoi'se who opj)osed them, made a dreadful 
slaughter of the broken infantry. Holkar's cumj) was directly 
opposite? to ]\Ieliudi)oor, a little to the north of the field of 
battle. Tliis, with all the artillery, were soon in our hands ; 
but on the pursuit bc;ing continued, the fugitives attempted to 
rally, and got together some? guns to cover their retreat across 
a ford about four miles lower down the river than JMehudpoor, 

* Sir John Malcolm observing a Sepoy battalion stop and fire iu its advance, 
turned round to the men and said, ** My lads, there is little use in that ; 1 think, we 
‘‘ had better give them the cold iron.” Whereupon he was answered with cha- 
racteristic bluntncss from the ranks; ‘‘ Yes, your honour, I think we had;” and 
tlic line advanced with shouldered arms in high glee, notwithstanding the de- 
structive fire then playing upon it. 
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Upon this, Sir Thomas Hislop ordered his line to be af 2 ;aiii 
farmed ; but the guns were soon bdcen, and the feeble resistance 
offered at this point overpowered by the rapid advance of Sir 
Jolin Malcolm with tlie cavalry and a light detachment. Our 
camx> was formed u])oii the field of battle, while Sir John 
Malcolm continued the pursuit across the river with the regular 
cavalry, and Captain Grant with the Mysore horse moved dow'U 
the left bank. The enemy's flight wtis supposed to be directed 
northwards towards llainpoora. An immense booty fell into 
the liands of the Mysore horse. Eight elephants and some 
hundred camels were brought in chiefly by them. 'I'he camp 
itself was found deserted when entered by the regular army : 
sixly-three guns >vere, however, ca))tured, and the total de- 
struction of so majiy disorderly battalions was a yet more im- 
])ortant conse(|uence of the success of tliis day. 

Our loss was sev<u*e, amounting to 174 killed and 604 
wounded ; among the former wx*re three officers. Lieutenants 
M‘Leod, C'olman, and Ghm ; amongst the latter, no less than 
thirty-five, whereof eight were of the rifle coips alone *. 


* 


Names of officers severely wounded : 

Qiuirter-Masler («iMffin, horse artillery. 

Lieutenant C'unipbell, royals. 

I.i(»uteiuit»t llaiictjine, European regiment (since dead). 
Captain Norton, 

Lieutenants Gvrynne, 

Shultanan, 


Drake, 


J> rifle corps. 


Calder, 


Castinent, I 
^ Gem, J 

Lieutenant Junes, l^ulamcotta light infantry. 

Mnjor I Wii, X TridiinoHy ditto- 

Lientcnant Palmer, J 

T.ieutenant Gibbings, quartcr-niaster-gcneral’s dopuilnient. 
Lieutenant Lyon, brigade- major of cavalry. 

Ilcsidos other officers slightly wounded. 
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Sir Thomas Hislop resolved to remain himself a week at 
Mehudpoor,.and to establish a hospital and depdt there ; while 
Sir John Malcolm continued the pursuit with a light- di^lon 
from his army, and followed up the victory. One of the principid 
reasons of this delay was, to allow of the junction of the Bombay 
army from Guzerat, which arrived at liutlam on the 24th of 
Deceml>er, This army had also been directed to move on 
Oojein, and, according to the original plan of operations, would 
have been in time to have taken part in the battle of Mehudpoor, 
hail not its march l)een arrested by an order of reeal addressed 
to Major-tieneral Sir William Keir by the Bombay Government, 
immediately on hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla. This 
event, it seems, was so totally unexpected at that Presidency, 
that in the uncertainty how fjir the appearance of fidelity kept 
up at Brodera could be trusted, the Governor in council felt 
alarmixl at the idea of the Guzerat force being so far removed 
from the territory of his (iovernment, and wished to retain it 
fbr the protection of Surat and the Ciykwar state from the secret 
or open atteni]»ts of Baj(;e llao. The Marquess of Hastings 
was by no means pleased at this diversion of the (iuzerat army 
from the part assigned to it in his original plan ; and no sooner 
heard of it, than he called upon the Bombay Government to 
rectify the error without dtilay. In the interim, how’ever, the 
strong representations addri^ssed to Sir William Keir by Sir 
'riionias Hislop, showing the necessity of liis advance into Hin- 
doostan, had induced that officer to resume his forward march 
after a short retrogade, before he received the positive order to 
that effect, addressed to him by the IMarquess of Hastings in 
person ; and he liad from liutlam furnished g light reinforcement 
to Sir John Malcolm, wliich joined at Kurdla on the 27th of 
December. On the SOth, the Guzcrilt army effected a junction 
with the head-quarters of the army of the Dukhun, and the 
united force then advanced upon Mundisdr in support of Sir 
John Malcolm, who had already reached that jK>int. 
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There was, however, little further to be donei» this quarter, 
except to 'receive the submission of the Molkar* whose power 
had been^eompletely broken by the defeat of the gist, and who, 
finding retreat cut off* by our divisions oh every side, had no 
the means of resistance or evasion. The negotiation 
was opened by f ihufoor Khan, who sent the i^ent that liad 
conducted the previous negotiations, to make inquiries about 
a son-in-law left woujidcd on the field of battle. This oppor- 
tunity was taken to forward the most humble assurances of the 
present altered sentiments of the leading men of the durbar. 
Tanteea Jog had already been released from confinement and 
restored to office ? and Sir John Malcolm, in liis reply to the 
above unofficial communication, caused it to bt' suf^^sted, that 
the durbar could fidopt no fitter course than to depute that 
minister immediately to the cam]) of Sir Thomas JJislop, to 
tender the submissions of the court, and conclude a treaty on 
the best terms he could obtain. In conformity with this in- 
timation, Tanteea Jog came into Sir John Malcolm’s camp at 
Mundisdr oji the 1st of January. 

lly this time, the llrigailier-General had received the in- 
structions framed by the Marquess of Hastings in the con- 
templatio]! of a rupture, and prescribing the terms on which the 
Holkar's submission was to be accc^ptcd and his authority re- 
estaldished. 1 le accordingly entered at once upon the negotiation. 
The terms ])roj)osed were, that Mulhar llao I folkar should ))lace 
liimself and his dominions under llritish protection ; that he 
should confirm the engjigement already concluded with Ameer 
Khan, and renounce all sovereignty over the lands guaranteed 
to that chieflain ; the four j)ergunnas of Puchpuhar, Deeg, 
(xUBgrar, and Ahoor, which Zulim Singh of Kota had for some 
years rented, to be ceded to the Jiritish in perpetuity, to enable 
them to recH)m]xmse the useful services of the llaj-Kana ; also, 
all territories possessed by Holkar north of the Boondee hills or 
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aVi^th of the^ S^tpoora range,' iDcluding the fort of '^jindwa in 
the latter, ivith' a ghkdis, to be ceded to us, togetiier -with all 
claims for tribute on the Bajpoot princes. The state to be 
placed on the footing of other powers connected with us in 
subsidiary alliances, and atsv^contingcnt* to be hxed at 3000 
horse. The Governor-General’s plan for settling the factious 
differences that for so many years had distracted this durbar was 
to invest Ghufoor Khan, the avowed head of the Patan interest, 
with an hereditary jageer to be held of Holkar in j>erpetuity 
under our guarantee. It was thought that this measure would 
satisfy the expectations of that j)arty, and prol)ably tend to 
separate it for ever from the intrigues of the durbar ; and it was 
hoped the lands known to be alreatly in Cihufoor Khan's pos- 
session would prove an ample provision. It was not known to 
his Lordship, when these instructions were issued, that Ghu- 
foor Khan was suspected of l>eing the principal instigator of the 
murder of Toolsee Pace ; else in all probability a <liflercnt ar- 
rangement would have been devised. As it was, however. Sir 
John Malcolm cixecutcd his instructions to the letter, and 
efft'cted all these objects after a short negotiation, in which 
Tanteea Jog insisted principally on three points ; first, the 
extent of the cession for the benefit of Zalim Singh, "which he 
wished to limit to two instead of four pergunnas ; secondly, the 
arrears due on account of tlic yjast year’s tribute from the llaj- 
poots, for which he solicite<l our guarantee ; and thirdly, the 
retention of the forts of (3handore an<l ITmba, with some villages 
in Kandesh and the Dukhun. Sir John Malcolm distinctly 
refused to give up either of the above points, but promised to 
submit a request on behalf of Mulhao llao, that some hereditary 
civil rights in several of the villages in the llukhun shoidd be 
reserved to the family, after and although the sovereignty should 
be ceded to us. The treaty was signed and executed on the 
6th of Jainuary, in conformity with tlie original draft. The 
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jageer secured to Ghulmar EJban, iindeir its stipulations, in- 
cluded the^^pergunnas of Sunjeet, MuUxar-gurh, TalMoondawur, 
Joura, and Burod, with the Peeplouda tribute : and tlie condi- 
tion of teniuv was the military ser\'k« of 600 select horse, the 
number to be liable to increase on the eventual improvement 
of the jageer. The ratification of the Governor-General was 
affixed on the 17th of January 1818 ; and at the same time Sir 
John Malcolm was authorised to make an advance of five lack 
rupc^es on the revenues of Kooiieh, one of the pergunnas of’ 
Holkar not included amongst the cessions, but Iwrdering on 
our own territory of Bundelklmnd. An arrangement had been 
made some years Ixjfore with this durbar, by which we luid un- 
dertaken the collection* of its revenues, and annually ]mid them 
from tlie Delilee treasury. The pergunna having been assigned 
to a sister of MuUiar Kao, its cession was not insisted upon ; 
and the sum advanced upon it was iietiessary to the peaceable 
settlement of his government in its new relations. 

Imme<liately on the conclusion of the above treaty, JVfulhar 
Kao came in, wnth Giuiput Kao, GhufcMu* Khan, and liis prin- 
cipal Sirdars, and placed himself* under the protection of the 
British army. Tantec^a Jog was vested with tlie principal ad- 
ministration of the public affairs, the prince being a youth of 
about twelve years of age. Gunput Kao, who held the high 
office of hereditary dewan, was reduced to the exercise of a 
mere nominal autliority. 

An ocTiision very soon occurred, to call forth tlie active 
exercise of our protective engagements. Koshun • Beg and 
Boshun Khan, two principal officers of the infantry destroyed 
at Mehud])oor, had, with a few hundred men, the poor remnant 
of their fourteen battalions, fled to Kanipoora ; where, hearing 
of the submission of their cliief, they exhibited symptoms of 
discontent, and acted as if they meant to set uji for themselves. 
Sir Thomas Hislop, sensible of the necessity of vigorously sup- 
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pressing the symptoms, of such a dispositioiiy was about to 
direct the" force . liiid^ Colonel Adams, still posted at Gimgrar, 
to the pmiishment of these re&actory leaders: but hearing Jn 
the mean time, of the arrival of General Brown, with the de> 
tachment from Liord Hastings’:^ camp, at Sorcl, in the direct line 
a£ Bampoora, thought it most convenient to use its services for 
this object. General Brown, with his usual activity, hastened 
forthwith to the K}K>t ; and, ap]>earing before Bampoora on the 
10th of January, immtidiately made his dispositions to carry the 
place by. assault, notwitlistanding that it vras surrounded by 
fortifications of some strength, and well capable of defence. 
About 400 of the infantry collected by the Boshuns were put 
to the sword in the town, and some horse, who fled in the 
opposite direction, w'ere also cut up by the cavalry of our 
detachment, which had been sent round to intercey)t their 
esca]K\ Tlie two leaders themselves got clear off, but several 
other principal Sirdars w’ere killed or taken prisoners. After 
this sut^c<^ssful enterprize, tht; settlement of this territory pro- 
ceeded with the utmost trancpiillity under the superintendance 
of Sir .lohn Malcolm and Major Agnew, which latter had been 
appoinltid by the Governor-Gmicral to act temporarily as Be- 
sident at that court. 

Thus was p(ui<M3 re-established with the second of the three 
principal Muhratta jmwers, who had risen in arms to op}K)se the 
execution of his L.ortlsliip’s plans. I'he immediate effect of so 
sudden an annihilation of the power of Holkar was apjiarent in 
the altered conduct of the Gwalior durbar, wdiich from this time 
forward resigned itself’ to the most perfect accjuiescence in every 
• arrangement, indicated by the British licsident as the wish of 
the (iovernor-(-ieneraL Juswunt Bao Bh^o, too, the most tur- 
bulent of Sindheea's Sirdars, beciame somewhat more tractable ^ 
and, dismissing Chcetoo witli Iiis durra, w'hich had remained for 
some time in lus neighbourhood, received Cajitain Caulfield, 
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the officer appointed by Lord Hastingn to act with his division, 
under the stipulations of the treaty of Gwalior, with every 
aipurance of deference to his Lordship’s commands:’ But these 
professions were soon found to be deceitful ; for it was ascer- 
tained, that he u'as at the same time giving underliand the 
utmost protection in his power to the leaders and their banditti, 
by admitting them into his ranks, or concealing them in his 
diflferent forts and villagcjs. A body of 500 Pindarees, under 
Fazil Khan, were declared by Jusmint llao to be a part of his 
regular establishment ; and he went so far as to request a pro- 
tection for them, in case they should fall in with any of the 
divisions of our army. Cajitain (^aulfield granted the desired 
protection provisionally, until he should have ascertained the 
wishes of the? ( rovemor-General in resjiect to this party ; but, 
ill the interim, Sir William Keir, who had been dc\spatched 
by Sir Thomas llislop in pursuit of ('!h(Jt*too, w'as led by his 
hurkaras to the village* where Fazil Khan had been reported to 
be c|uartercKl, under information that a large party of (^hectoo’s 
durra were there harbour(?d. ITjion the first appearance of the 
British troojis, numbers of armed horsemen were seen to galloji 
forth from the opposite side of the villagti, which confirming 
the previous information, he ordered the cavalry to give chase 
to the fugitives, and immediately attacked the village. It was 
carried in a few minutes, and many Pindarees and others had 
been put to death, before the head man had time to produce 
Captain Caulficdd's protection, upon sight of \vhich instant 
orders were issued to sto]! the pillage. This w^as not effected 
without resorting to the extreme measure of hanging a sepoy 
caught in the fact ; but the circumstances induced Sir William 
Keir to institute an inquiry imoii the spot, when it was indis- 
putably proved, both by the *nfessions of many of the prisoners 
and by other evidence, that the major part of the horsemen 
found in the village had but very recently parted from the 
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dlirra of Cheetoo, there to seek an asylum. This was One of 
many jmstances of Jnswunt Rao’s unwarrantable conduct. He 
harbourcid Bheckoo Seyud off Kureem’s diirra, the very Sixtlpr 
who had led the cxjiedition into Guntoor in 1815, in a yet more 
barefaced mannbr ; suffering him to come within his’ camp, arid 
pitch his tents within a short distance of that of Captain Caul- 
field : and, although the man was clearly ideiitiried, and Cap- 
tain Caulfield made the most earnest demands for his arrest or 
expulsion, he could procure no redress. 

The Marquess of Hastings,, being apprised of this conduct, 
sent instructions on the 24th of January, authorising Juswimt 
Rao to be proceeded against as a public enemy, pursuant to the 
conditions of the Gwalior treaty, unless he; should in the inter- 
mediate space have adopted a different course of conduct. 7'he 
detachment of General .Brown wtus directed to give effect to 
these instructions ; but, before the arrivjxl of the orders, matters 
had already bcc;n brought by this force to the issue of the sword 
with ihe refractory chieftain. 

On General Brown's approach to .fawud, Captain Caulfield 
renewed his remonstrances, but still without producing any 
change in the coiidu<;t' of Juswunt Rao. Accordingly, on the 
28th of January, after having in vain waited the expiration of 
the pciriod prescribed for compliance with his demand of the 
surrender of the harboured Pindarees, Captain (’aulfield retired 
from Juswunt Rao's camp to that of the Gtmcral ; and on the 
morning of the next day, having intelligent^ that arrangements 
were making secretly to remove the Pindarees to some place of 
safety, suggested the sending round a squadron of oiir regular 
cavalry to counteract this intention, by occupying the road 
through which they must pass. ^In j>erforming this duty, the 
squadron was fired at both from uie town and camp* ; where- 


* Vide plan at the head of Chapter XII. 
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upon the General ordered out his whole line, and determined 
on the immediate assault of all Juswunt Kao's postsi JThc 3d 
cavalry, under Captain Hodges, were ordered down with the 
horse artillery to the support of Captain Swindell, who emn- 
manded the squadron diat had l)ecn fired upon. This force 
was immediately led by Colonel Kewbery, the brigadier of 
cavalry, to the attack of one of Juswunt Kao's camps, whidi 
lay on the south of the town : it Avas soon carried. General 
Brown determ in(;d to follow up his su(x;eHS against the town 
itself ; and blowing ojacii the gate with a twelve-pounder of the 
horse artillery, while the rest of the guns were emjdoyed in'" 
taking off the defences, the Maiur-General caused the place to 
be stonned by the Ist-lst, under Major Bellingham, and by the 
dromedary corps, Avliich was dismoiuited for the purpose, and 
led by IJeuteiiant Patton, tlie only officer wounded in the 
whole affair. Captain Ridge, with the 4th cavalry, and a party 
of Kohilla hors<j, had in the mean time been sent round 
the town, un(U?r the guidance of Lieutenant Franklin of tlie 
quarter-master-generars department, to attack another camp to 
the north-Avest, in wliich a large portion of Juswunt Kao's force 
was cfintoned. There w'crc in this encani]mient six guns and 
two battalions, besides horse. Captain Kidge came u^k)!! them 
in a quartt;r, whence he was exposed to the fire from the town 
as well as that of the troops in the camp. Leaving the town to 
the General, whose attack had by this time c;ommenccd on the 
opposite gateway, he charged at once into the camp, dispersetl 
and cut up the battabons, and captured all the six guns. 'I'he 
Kohilla horse were led on this occasion by Lieutenant Turner, 
and behaved with as much spirit and steadiness as the regular 
cavalry. The result was complete success in every quarter, 
without a single check. Jusw^unt Kao himself owed liis escape 
to the fiectness of his liorse, and got off with very fewv attenchmts. 

As soon as information w^as received of matters having been 
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br6ught to this issue, Oener^ Donkin, who w'as stiU at Shah- 
|kK>ra, was ordered down to occupy the possessions of Juswuiit 
Rao Bh6o in Oodeepoor, and particularly the forts and districts 
of Kumuln^jr, Ryjioor, and Ruinnagiirh, three recent usurpations 
from the Rana, who had a few days only before placed himself 
under our protection. The acquisition of these fortresses was 
effected by the middle of February, the garrisons agreeing to 
evacuate on receiving their arrears, whidi in no instance ex- 
ceeded 4000 rupees. Kumulner * is one of the strongest hill 
forts in India, and there it was that the Findarees had been 
desirous of dejiositing their families and baggage during this 
campaign. It was now restored to. the liana of Oodeejjoor, along 
with the other recent usui-jjations. Jawud and Neemuch, tw'o 
of Sindheea’s pi^rgunnas assigned to J nswunt llao, were likewise 
seized by us, and held for some time, but afterwards restored to 
the chietj in order to enable him to make a peaceable settlement 
writh a man, who had otherw'ise suflicient influence to give 
trouble. It had been distinctly intimated to him, at the time 
of concluding the treaty of (iwalior, that, in the event of any of 
his Sirdars reejuiring chastisem<'nt for infractions of the articles, 
the acquisitions made from them w'ould be retained by us as 
a rehiuneration for the trouble of inflicting it. ^Vherefore this 
attack of Juswmnt Rao and seizure of his territories gave little 
umbrage, and occasioned no discussions with the durbar. 

It is now time to notice the further operations against the 
Findarees, after the remnant of the durras of Kureem and Wtlsil 
Mahommed had effected their escape through Huraotee to 
Mewur, where they had hoped to sliai'c the projnised protection 
of Juswmnt Rao Bh^o. Early in January, Colonel Adams had 
taken up a position at Gungrar, and Genc^ral Donkin anotlier 
to the north of Mewur, wliile General Brown was advancing 


* Vide plate at the head of Chapter XV. 
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towards Bampoora. Upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Holkar, Major-General Sir William Keir was immediately 
despatched with his fresh division in a north-westerly direction 
from Mundisdr, to ojxjrate against Cheetoo, or any other of the 
Pindaree chiefs of whom he might receive intelligence. The 
durra of the former was partially cut up in the neighbour- 
hood of SatooUa ; and several were taken in villages, where they 
had singly or in small parties sought protection. Sir Thomas 
Hislop remained iji the mean time at Mundisor, a centrical 
point, well calculated for the general direction of adairs in this 
quarter. Harassed by the activity of Sir William Keir's pursuit, 
the marauders resolved to endeavour to retrace their steps tb 
their haunts in Malwa and in the vallev of the Nerbudda. 
Cheetoo succeeded in baffling every effort made to overtake him, 
and effec^ted his object, by penetrating through a most difflcult 
country to this south of Mewiir. He re-appeared near Dliar, 
where a very high range; of hills sends forth the streams w^hich 
form the Mhye, a considerable river, emptying itself into the 
Gulf of Kambay. In tliis mai'di he was obliged te) disencumber 
himself of his baggage, and lost many of his horses ; while Sir 
William Keir, being unable to follow by the same route, made 
a circuit by the open plain beyond the sources of that river, and 
then moved southward up the Chumbul in the same direction. 

I’lie wreck of Kureera’s durra, under Namdar-Khan, — for 
both'Kureem and his son had l)een left behind in a jungul in 
the flight through Huraotee, — ^had rejoined WAsil Mahommed; 
and both w'ere driven, by th<; ojxjrations just dc*soribed, to 
attempt, in common with Cheetoo, a return towards Malwa and 
the Xerbudda. 7\f‘ter having rounded the camp of Sir Thomas 
Hislop at Mundisor, they w'cre proceeding easterly, w’ith the 
confideiw'e of no other Jlritish force being in their neighlmur- 
hood ; w'hen, after crossing the (’humbul, th(;y bivouacked on 
pie 12th of January, at a small village named Kotree, on the 
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Kalec-Sindh. By good fortune,’ -Colonel Adams was* still lying 
at Gungrar, within a few miles of their bivouac. He detached 
the 5th Bengal cavalry to give them, if possible, a 'night surprise. 
Major Clarke, who commanded this regiment, fell in with their 
encampment about an hour liefore daylight of the 13th, and 
found them either in such swiirity, or so worn down by con- 
tinued fatigue, that they evidently had no intelligence whatever 
of his approach, when he was within sight of their fires. Per- 
ceiving that he was quite undiscovered, he resolved' to wait 
until the first apjiearance of dawn, that their flight might not be 
aided by the cover of darkness. On the first blush of day, he 
divided liis force, ordering thrive tr<K)ps under I«ieutcnant Ken- 
nedy to attack in front, while with the other three he made a 
detour himself round the village, to come upon them in the 
dirctetion their flight would obviously bike on the first alarm of 
danger. The manoeuvre was most masterly ; and the loss of 
the durras in this affair was greater than they had sustained in 
any previous attack,. not excepting that of the year before, wlien 
sur|)rised by Major Lushingtoii in the Dukliun. The whole 
body was completely dispersed, and many leaders of note left 
dead on the field. 

Soon after tliis success. Colonel Adams having ascertained 
that the freebooters had entirely evacuated Mewur, with the 
intention of returning into INlalwa, hastened after them without 
delay, and sent notice of this movement to General MarsliaU, 
who had for some time been in the neighbourhood of Bairsea 
and Seronj expecting this event. On their march, the Pindarces 
were several times severely handled by detachments from the 
divisions of Adams and Marshall, and in the end harassed to 
such a degree, as to be unable longer to keep their followers 
together. 

It would be uninteresting to follow the track of these 
miserable fugitives with further minuteness. Such was the 
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extremity of their distress, that Colonel Adams, judging them 
to be now ripe for unqualified submission, caused an intimatioii 
to be conveyed to them through the Nuwab of Bhop&l, that» if 
they were willing to throw themselves entirely on the mercy o£ 
the British Government, siurrendcring their arms and horses, 
the Sirdars might expecit a livelihood in some part of our pro- 
vinces remote from their, old liaunts, and the lives of their 
followers would be sparedL Namdar Khan was the first to 
avail himself of tliis intimation. He delivered himself up to 
Colonel Adams on the 3(1 of February at Deorajpoor in the 
Bhop^ territory, with all his yet remaining followers, which 
were ho more than eighty-seven. He reejuired no other terms 
than a bare. assurance that hc^ should not be sent to Furope or 
Calcutta; on receiving which he surrendered without further 
stipulation. Others came in daily by tivos or threes ; and all 
reported that Wasil Mahommed was in equal distress, and 
ready to avail himself of tlu? same proffer of pardon. He had 
penetrated further to tlie east ; but soon after fied for refuge to 
Gwalior, where Sindliecji, though from a ])oint of honour he at 
first refused to seize and deliver him up, when the llesident 
discovered tln^ place of his concealment, and demanded liis 
seizure and surrender, was ultimately obliged to do so, at the 
exjness re(|uisition of the Governor-General*. The rest, for 
the most part, followed the example of Namdar Khan. Kureem 
it appeared was alone in conw?alment at Jawud, when tin; }>lace 
was stormed by General Brown. Ht? es(;aped '»vith extreme 
difficulty on foot, and lived for some time in the neighlmuiing 
junguls ; but, after a variety of risks and adventures, finding the 
restoration of his affairs utterly hopeless, he surrendered himself, 

♦ Sindhcca, on being told by the Rcsitlcnt tlmt Wusil Malioninicd was con- 
cealed in lus camp, replied, that he had his leave to arrest the fugitive, but was 
required to do so himself, and that in broad day, that all India might see that an 
enemy of the British Government could nowhere find an asylum. 
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to Sir John Malcolm on the 16th of February. His son, Shu- 
hamut Khan, with Ruttun Koonwur, a noted leader of luhburs, 
and about 200 followers, were still lurking in the junguls and 
mountains of Huraotee and JBoondee, when Zalim Singh of 
Kota conveyed to them the assurance of life, and induced them 
to yield on the same terms as had been granted to Namdar 
Khan. Kureem Khan was settled w'ith his family on an estate 
purchased for him in the Gdrukpoor district, of the value of 
about 1000 rupees a month. WAsil Mahommed was on his 
seizure kept in strict surveillance at Ghazeepoor ; but continued 
evidently restless, and refuscjd to send for his family, or to take 
measures to settle himself in the manner desired by the British 
Government. At the close of the following rains he attcmj)ted an 
esca^)e, having by some means or other procured relays of horses 
to be laid to carry him beyond our frontier ; but being detected 
in the act of getting out of the house in which he resided, he 
destroyed himself by taking {mison. 

Thus were the two durras of Kureem and WAsil Mahommed 
annihilated. Cheetoo, though he had suffered much in detail, 
had hitherto avoided a rencounter with any of the British corps 
in the field. But, on the 25th of January, he was heard of at 
KurnAd by Colonel Heath, who commanded the garrison and 
post of Hindia. A jjarty was immediately sent out, wliich beat 
up his bivouac in the night, andnitterly dispersed the remnant 
of his durra. The Bheels and Ghasscas were encouraged to 
plunder and destroy the fugitives, a commission they zealously 
executed. After this, Cheetoo wandered about Malwa a short 
time with about 200 followers; and seeing his affairs to be 
nearly desperate, endeavoured, through the K^uwab of Bhopal, 
to make terms for liimself, in conjunction with his remaining 
adherents. For this purpose, he suddenly entered the Nuwab’s 
camp ; but when he learned that Nuzur Mahommed had nothing 
to offer, beyond a slender personal maintenance in some distant 
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part of Hindoostan, while he demanded a jageer in Malwa, and 
the entertainment of liimself witli his men in Uie British service, 
he decamped as suddenly as he had come. While he staid, his 
horses were constantly saddled, and the men slept with the bridles 
in their hands, ready to fly instantly, in case of an attempt to 
seize them. Preparations were making for the purpose the very 
night he went od‘; but he was too much on his guard, and too 
much alive to suspicion, to allow them to be ctimpletcd. He 
was instantly pursued by the Nuwabs people; and General 
Malcolm also sent out parties to take him, which distressed liim so 
much, that Bajun left him, and made liis submission. Mahom- 
me<l Punah, his son, was likewise made prisoner. Yet he sub- 
sequently found liis way into Kandi^sh and the Ilukhun, and 
made common cause with the Arabs and chiefs of the Pt^shwa's 
routed anny, with whom he became assimilated, receiving occa- 
sional protection from the Killadar of the fortress of Aseergurh. 
His durra was completely destroyed, and his followers almost 
entirely deserted him *. 


• Vide infra. Chap. 18 . 
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POONA. 

1817-18, KOV£MB£n TO APRI£. 

Pfeshwa’s flight and pursuit — is cut off from the north — returns to the south — afliiir 
at Koragaon—— resolute defence of Captain Staunton — rc'j^ulse of the enemy — 
remarks — flight of Bajee Rao continued — Brigadier-GeiuTal Pritzler’s pursuit 
— -Bajec Rao turns north — met by General Smith, and pursued up the Kishna 
new distribution of British force — Suttara taken — plans of Goveriior-Gcnera) 
m respect to Peshwa and Suttara Raja — reasons and reflections— instructions 
issued — Suttara Raja proclaimed — General Smith pursues Bajee Rao — comes 
up with him at Ashtee— Gokla slain — Suttani’s family captured — notice res])ecting 
Gokla — l’eshwa*s distress — capture of his forts — desertion of his Jageerdars — 
joined by Guiiput Hao and Ram Deen — flight to the nor lli ward. 

It is now time to revert to the transactions of the war with 
Bajee Bao in the Uukhun. For the purpose of preser\’irig the 
continuity of the narrative of occurrences in other <|uartei*s, u e 
have reserved, these ft>r separate notice, tlierc? having as yet been 
no such direct connexion between the f>perations on the two 
opposite sides of Indio, as to require the relation to be inter- 
woven. 

After his defeat at Poona on the IGth of November, the 
P^shwa fled southward towards his strong holds in the vicinity 
of SuttJira. It w^as at first beheved, that he intended to shut 
himself uj> in some one of them, there to abide a siege. It 
appeai’ed, however, that he had no such design, the recent fiill 
of Uatras having shaken the confidence of all the native chief- 
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tains in their fortified places, ills march to the south had no 
other object, than to effect a junction with a jwirty sent before 
to carry off* the fcimily* of the Baja of Suttara from Wusota. 
Fearing to trust a race of so much political importance to tlie 
safe keejnng of even the strongest of his forts, he resolved to 
carry the })rincipal members of the family along with liim, in 
order to prevent the jxissibility of their falling into our hands, 
or l)eiiig set u])by us in oppt)sition to his own authority. 

Towards the end of Noveml)er, Brigadier-CJeneral, Smith, 
having completed bis arrangements for the occupation and 
eventual defence of* Toona, set off* in pursuit of the fugitive 
priiKo. On the morning of the 29th, he forced tin; passage of 
the S^lpa-Col^liat, leading to the high land in w^hicb the Kisbna 
takes its rise. Ooklu, with a liody of 5000 of the Feshwa’s, best 
horse, bad, since the 22d, been continually hovering about the 
Brigadier-General’s line of inarch, for the purjiose of taking 
advantage of tlie least confusion. It would have been far too 
harassing a duty for the single regiment of cavalry and few 
irregulars attached to the division, to have attempted to keep at 
a distaiK^c an enemy that never ventured to stand a charge. 
However, by occasionally masking a galloper giui, and employing 
Shrapnell shells, the General was enabled to make the service of 
Gokla's horse rather too jxTilous for a continuance. On the 
day of his forcing tlie Salpa-tBiat, the nature of the ground gave 
an opportunity of opening the battery of a whole Irooj) of horse- 
artillery in this manner, and with su(h effi?ct, that for some days 
afterwards, indeed, until the Gth of Jlecember, the hovering 
clouds of horsemen completely disiip])eared. Bajee Kao liim- 
seff usually kept at the distance of two long marches in advance. 

Nothing of interest occurred in this very long and arduous 
pursuit : it will be sufficient, therefore, to notice the line of the 


* Vide Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
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enemy’s flight. Passing Suttara, he went as far soifth as Poosa 
Saolee (Possessolee.) From this point, either to avoid falling 
in with Brigadier-General Pritzler, who was advancing with the 
reserve from the ceded districts, or having no object in remain- 
ing to the south of the capital after the junction of the Suttara 
Bajii’s family, and naturally wishing to he joined by the supj>ort 
he cxj)ected from Hindoostan, he made a few long marches 
eastward, as far as Pundurpoor; and thence getting round 
Brigadier-General Smith, inarched rapidly in a north-westerly 
direction, and, passing half-way between Poona and Seroor, 
moved northward as far as Wuttoor, on the direct road to 
Nassick. Here he was joiiicnl by Triuibiikjee Haiiiglia, who 
brought with him a considerable reinforcement of horse and 
foot, raised in Kand6sh, or invittHl down from Hindoostan into 
the sci*vicx‘. General Smith followed close at^his rear, arriving 
at Pundurjioor on the 8th of December, the second day only 
after Bajee llao had left it. As soon as the Peshwa liad passcxl 
clear of l^oonii, the Brigadier-general moved to the old ctanton- 
ment of Seroor, and, after recruiting his cattle, ri*sunied the 
pursuit on the 22d of December. Keejiing now greatly to the 
cast of the cniemy's route, he entered the valley of the Goda- 
verec, by the FJ imba-Deora GhA.t, in the hojie thus to intercept 
his retreat northward: for the Peshwa, flnding himself less 
presseih had loitered some days at Wuttoor, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the strong fort of Jooneer. He was still in vicinity of 
that place on the iiJOth of December, when his active pursuer 
had already advanced to lluiiwuntgjion, yet further northward 
than himself. He then attempted to continue his march to- 
wards Nassick ; but General Smith was gaining fast upon him 
from the east, and he had scarcely descended the Gh^it to the 
valh^y of the I’eerw, on the 5?7th, w hen hd heard that the' 
Brigadier-general had already passed Sungumner, and W'as in 
full march to intercept his flight. Finding it now impossible to 
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prosecute his inarch to the north without taking a itiore westerly 
route, he moved first to Kootool ; but then fearing to be en- 
tangled with his cavalry in the difficrult country in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the western ghdts, he determined to 
give up the intention of continuing his flight in that direction, 
and, re-ascending the tablcvland he had quitted only the day 
before, returned to Wuttoor, on the 28th of December, and 
tlienco hastened his fKght in a southerly course on the direct 
road to Poona. This gave occasion to one of the most me- 
morable actions, that has ever been fought in India. 

Colonel JBurr, the officer left in command at Poona, h (taring 
of the P^hwa's advance by the direct road to that city, and not 
being sufficiently aware of the manoeuvres that had forccni him 
into this line of retreat, and the ctloscncss of the pursuers in his 
rear, thought augattack upon the capital was meditated. He 
accordingly solicited a reinforcemcnit of a battalion from Seroor, 
the better to be prcjparcd for dcfijiusc. 'I'lie following is an 
accurate account of what befel the reinforcement forw^arded at 
his request. 

The detachment coiisistcKl of a detail of Madras artillery, 
with two six-pounders, the 2d-lst llombay native infantry, about 
500 strong, and 800 auxiliary horse, the whole under ('aptain 
Staunton of the Bombay c»itablishmcmt, who commandc'd the 
battalion. It began its marcdi from Seroor for Poona, at C'ight 
p. m. on the Slst of December, and at ten next morning 
reached the heights overlooking Koragaon, about half way to 
the city ; when the whole of the l*(^shwa’s army, estimated at 
20,000 horse and sevend tliousand infantry, were discovered on 
the plain to the south of the Bheema. Captain Staunton found 
his march to Poona thus interccpbjd, and himself in great 
danger of being cut off. In orderr to avoid the exposure of the 
plain, whicli would have given an immense advantiigc to the 
Mahratta cavalry, he advanced hastily to seize the village of 
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Koragd.on, befbre it shotdd be occupied by the enemy's infkittry^ 
On perceiving his intention, th^ made for the same point, and 
Captmn Staunton succeeded in part only ; for half the 
tmd several of the strongest jKwitions, remained in the hands of 
the enemy, who manned the whole of their portion with Arabia 
whom he found it impossible to dislodge, notwithstanding 
several attempts for the purpose. A most desperate struggle 
now commenced between this mere handful of men, and the 
whole of the Mahratta army, which fought under the stimulus 
of the presence of the Prince himself, who })ersonally witnessed 
the action from an adjoining height. 

The enemy also had but two guns, but his infantry out- 
numbered ours in the proportion of more than ten to one, and 
the majority were Arabs*, a race whose determined courage, 
or rather desperation of boldness, had frequently l>een ex- 
perienced in former wars, and was perlia.})s never more con- 
iBpicuous than at Ndgpoor, and in this atfair. The Arab 
infantry had also the supjmrt of immense clouds of cavalry, 
before whom the few horse that accompaiiii'd the battalion 
dared not show themselves; indeed. Captain Swanston, who 
commanded those auxiliaries, was wounded early in the day. 

The contest continued until after sunset, and was a series of 
obstinate attacks and defences of such posts, as the situation of 
the houses and circumjacent buildings afforded. In actions of 
this nature, the advantage of having fresh irof)])s to bring up is 
every thing, and this the enemy possessed and availed himself 


* It niay be proper to mention, as a proof of the estimation, in whieh the Arabs 
are held as soldiers by the native powers, the rate of pay they received in the 
Peafawa’s army, in comparison witli natives of other countries. 

Arabs, natives of Arabia - - 15 rupees a month. 

Th«ur descendants bom in the country 10 ditto. 

Hinduostances, (the same os our sepoys) 8 ditto. 

Malurattas and Dukhuncea - - 6 ditto. 
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of to tile utmost degiee ; while Captain Staunton had scarcely suf- 
hcient for the defence of tlie ground he occupied, much less any 
men to spare for a reserve, or for the occasional relief of his dif- 
ferent XMists. The attack commenced a little lieibre noon, and 
was not discontinued till nine in the evening, during the whole 
of which time our men remained without refnishmewt, and, what 
was of more consocj|ucuce, no w'ater was to be had in tiiat part of 
the village in their possession. In the evening its situation w^as pe- 
culiarly critical. Lieutenant Chisholm, tiie oflicer of artillery, witli 
most oi‘ his anen, had been killed at a }K>st near a pagoda in the 
village, against whicli the Arabs principally directed their edorto* 
At the same time, the exertions tiiat the Eurojx^an officers had 
been caJlt'cl u]ioii to make, in heailing repeated cliarges, had MO 
reduced tlmir number, tiiat, of the wdiole, three only remained 
uudisablt^d. Captain Staunton himsalf, Lieutenant Jones, and 
AssistauLSurgeon M'ylie, the two latter nearly exhausted. The 
Arabs at this time charged and obtained jmssession of the gun 
at the pagoda, round which many of our wounded were lying ; 
among the rest, Assistant-Surgeon Wingate of the <irtillery, 
Captain Swanstoii, and Lieutenant Connellan, were tliere, ad in 
a helpless state. The Arabs immediately commenced a massacre 
of the wwmded, and the mutilation of the bodies of tiie de- 
ceased. I>. Wingate was the first victim to their cruelty; he 
was literaUy liaekiHl to jiieces, as was the laxly of the deceased 
artillery officer, dut they did not long enjoy the triumph ; for 
the three renuiming officers, immediately upon the loss of the 
gun, although themselves almost exhausted, and their men 
fainting from want of water, exerted themselves to bring them 
on to a final charge. On this occasion lieutenant Patterson, 
who had beim wounded and lodgixl in a plaice of safety, appeared 
again at the head of his men, and eontiriued to exert the little 
strength he hml left, until he received a second wound, which 

s s 2 
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utterly disabled huii» aiid in the end proved mortal. The dharge 
fortunately was succestsful, and unexecuted with such judicsotw 
celerity and spirit, that it saved the lives of Captain Swanston and 
Lieutenant Connellan, both of whom were in the Arabs’ hands, 
and having just witnessed the massacre and mutilation of thehr 
comrades, were expecting a like fate to themselves. £vexy 
man of the Arabs, who had penetrated to tlie pagoda, was 
bayoneted w'itliout mercy, and from this time the enemy re* 
laxed much in the vigour of his attacks. As it grew dark, the 
men were enabled to procure a supply of water, which was the 
only refreshment they received for the whole day and night. 
By nine p. m. the enemy was driven out of the positions he 
had till then held in the village, and the rest of the night was 
passed by the detachment without molestation, but under the 
alarming anticipation of a renewed attack with hresh troops on 
the ensuing morning, and tlie certainty of their anununitlon 
failing in that case after a few rounds. At daybreak it was 
fi:>und, that although the Maliratta army still hovered about the 
village, it was not disposed to renew the attack. The day was, 
however, passed under arms, and without any oj^iortunity of 
procuring a supply of provisions. On the night of the Snd of 
J anuary, C'aptain Staunton, despairing of being able to cfSect his 
march on Poona, prepared to move back to Seroor. tVherefore, 
sacrificing much of his baggage in order to provide the means 
of transporting his numerous wounded, hecompicmced his march 
in the dark, and reached Seroor by nine next morning, bringing 
back not only his guns, but likewise all his wounded. 

Brigadier-General Smith himself arrived at Koragdon with 
all his division in the course of the 3rd of January. But Bajee 
Kao had previously decamped, and continuing his flight to the 
southward, had on the same day ascended the Boor-Ghat he^ 
yond Poona, passing a second time within twenty miles of the 
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cfi{ntaL The approach <>f General Smith had obHged him to 
dlow the battalion to march back to Seroor without Airth^ 
molestation. 

The extraordinary obstinacy of Captain Staunton’s defence 
against such overwhelming numbers, and his ultimate success in 
driving oifthe enemy, are amongst the most surprising exploitaf 
that our Indian army has ever achieved. There were but six* 
officers and two assistant-surgeons with the detachment; but 
the latter felt themselves called upon for exertions altogether 
out of their profession, and frequently lent the influence of 
their example, in leiiding the Sepoys to the charge of the bayonet, 
and inspiring them with that confidence of success, which the 
ascendancy of the European character never fails to produce. 
Our loss in the aflair was tliree officers killed and two wounded 
out of the eight engaged. In the artilleiy the loss of men was 
most severe, twelve being killed and eight wounded, out of a 
detail for two six-pounders only. Of the battalion, 50 killed 
and 105 wounded. It may be worth while to compare the loss 
suffered on this occasion wth that of other hard contested 
actions, in order to enable us to form a just estimate of the 
degree of credit to which the troops were entitled for their 
exertion and endurance in this memorable defence. At the 
battle of Mehudpoor, tbe rifle corps suffered undoubtedly a 
more severe loss in officjers, and, of the men, there were no less 
than ISO killed and wounded, which, as the corps was weak, is 

* Names of the oiHccrs : 

Captain Staunton, commanding. 

Lieutenant- Adjutant Patterson, died of his wounds. 

Lieutenant Conncllan, wounded. 

Lieutenant Jones, doing duty. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, killed. 

Lieutenant Chisholm, artillery, killed. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wylie, artillery. 

Lieutenant Swanston, auxiliary horse, wounded. 
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nearly an equal jpibporticin : but this one regiment of an 
anziy, and had it been cnt off to a man, the victory mi^t .stjH 
have been gained by the rest of the troops ; no analogy con be 
drawn l>etween the behaviour of a battalion executing part of a 
combined movement, even though it should bear a dispropor~ 
tkmate share of the brunt of the action, and the conduct of one 
tliat has to hglit by itselj^ without support or hope, except horn 
its own exertions. The JSfagjtoor affair, where the whole of Ihe 
troops were actively engaged, and nearly in an equal degree, is 
probably that whidb, in its circumstances, was most similar to 
the af&ir bf Korag&on. The duration and obstinacy of the 
attack in both cases ; the description of troops engagcxl ; the 
partial success and ultimate discomfiture of the Arabs, are all so 
many points of resemblance between the tw o ; and many more 
luiglit be pointed ont. At NAgpoor, however, the general loss 
was nearly equal to that of the Bombay battalion, while that of 
the ]st-24th* alone amounted to 149 killed and wounded, which 
is only six short of the loss of Ca})tain Staunton, although the 
proportionate number of combatants was rather in favour of the 
latter. On the whole, therefore, the contest may be considered 
to have been nearly as severe in one case as in the other, and 
in each the alternative of victory or ignominious death was 
presented to the combatants, which may account for the per- 
severance and resolute valour evinced on both occasions. But 
the discouraging circumstances under which the Bombay bat- 
talion fought, having to take up its ground hastily after a long 
and fatiguing march, and being forccid to fight without food or 
refreshment, and without water, give to its off>rts a character of 

* This distinguished battalion waseviginally the but in consequence of 

its concern in the mutiny of Vellore, it bad been degraded from the highest to the 
lowest place in the numerical scale -of the native corps. Its bdiaviour at Nagpoor 
and general good conduct has simoe obtained the restoration of its former rank 
and number. 
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desperate and deliberate gallantry, much beyond wjbat Uie moat 
distinguished corps on any other occasion of the war had dis- 
played, as indeed was universiilly acknowledged. To testi^ 
the sense entertained by the Supremo-Government of the 
conduct of Captain Staunton in this aSair, the Marquess ef 
Hastings nominated liiin an honorary aide-de-camp, and suIk 
sequently conferred on him the command of. tlie fortress of 
iMinednugurh, when formed into a regular gamson. The go- 
veiiirncj't has further ordered the erection of a imblic monument 
at Koragiion to the memory of those who fell. 

After this repulse, Eajee llao a second time ascended the 
table land, whence the Kishna takes its rise, and continued his 
flight south-eastward through Po(»4ar-Saolee to Merich. In the 
mean time, lhigiitlier-Ch*neral Pritzlcr, w'ho, on the first rise of 
Eajee Rao in anus, had betm summoned to take })art in tlie 
ojH'rations against him, had advanced with part of the reserve 
by th(' route of Eejapoor, and was between Peergaon and Purir- 
durjHXW on the Eheema, when he heard of the MahratUi aiMiiy 
lieing ill full mai-ch to the south. He immediately moved 
westward, w illi a view to intercept them ; hut finding the enemy 
had already ascended tlu^ ( Rials, followed in the same diniction, 
and passed the Sal|>a-(Riat on the Gth of January. On the 
next day lie ft*ll in witli his rtiar guard, and pressed it with his 
cavalry under iMajor Doveton, by which means about sixty or 
seventy of the Malirattas were killed. The Erigadier-Cieiieral 
continued the pursuit, following them close* at the heels to Poosa- 
Saolee and Merich, and tlience crossing tlie Kishna after them 
by the ford of Erroor a little lower down the river. It was 
l^ven out in the Peshwa's army and through the country it 
traveled, that he meditated the invasion of Mysore and our 
own ceded districts. With this view he went as far south as 
Gokdk on the Gutpurba, and endt^avoured to open a corre- 
spondence with the Kaja of Mysore : failing in this, however, 
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and hearing that the country on the other side of the Gutporbn 
had been armed against him by the exertions and popularity of 
Brigadier-General Munro ; and, moreover, finding that the sanm 
indefatigable officer had collected the scattered and incon- 
siderable force of regular troops at his disposal, and was already 
prepared to oppose his further progress to the south, he re- 
solved on the 15th of January to retrace his steps, and from 
Gokrik turned eastward, and recrossing the Kishna at Gulgula, 
diverged thence to the west, and marched by Hutanee on 
Merich, thus circumventing (general Pritzler’s division, in the 
same manner as he had done that of General Smith in his first 
flight to the south. But in this he did not succeed without 
being hard pressed by his pursuers, and particularly in the turn 
he made to the east. On the 17th of January, Brigadier- 
General Pritzler's cavaliy had a smart brush with a jKirt of the 
Mahratta army, and occasioned it very considerable loss. Cie- 
neral Pritzler was strongcir in this arm than General Smith had 
been, having two squadrons of the 22nd dragoons, besides the 
7th native cavalry : but tin? enemy could never be brought to 
stand a cliarge, and it was only by means of galloper guns, or by 
breaking our line in pursuit, that they could bti materially in- 
jured : and the latter could rarely be hazarded in the face of 
such disproportionate numbers. 

While General Pritzler was tracking the P^shwa’s flight 
in the manner above mentioned. General Smith, having again 
recruited his division at Sefoor, prepared to move likewise to 
the south with the major part of his force lightly c^quipped, in 
order to act against the enemy as circumstances might enable 
him. He started from Scroor on the 8th of January with this 
intention, leaving a part of his force, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boles, to follow with the stores and heavy guns. On the 12th of 
January he was near Fultun, and thence directed his march on 
MalwuUec^ pursuing a southerly course. On the 21st of January 
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he heard of the enemy having wheeled round General Pritzler’s 
division, and of his being in full mardi on Merich from Hutanee. 
General Smith was at the time not far from Hingungdon, 
whence he immediately moved on Merich to take up the 
ptu'suit. On the 22nd he arrived at Oogar on the Kishna, a 
little above the town, where he. learnt that the fugitive Peshwa 
had encam^jed only the day l>efore. From tliis pt>int llajee 
llao, crossing the Xishna, made a feint of descending into the 
Xonkan by the Amba-GhA.t, but soon giving up that design^ 
continued his flight up the right bank, while General Smith 
followed on the opposite side, hoping by this means to prevent 
any escape to the east. The pursuit was very close ; yet the 
enemy was enabled, by a rapid march from Suttara on the 28th 
of January, to cross the river <ind clear the Salj>a-(ihrit with the 
loss of only j>art of his rear guard, which was inter<*epted in the 
defiles. On moving forward, however, towards the Jloor-Ghdt, 
he Avas mt?t and cannonaded by the detachment under Colonel 
Boles, and in the end fled eastward through Fultun to J’undur- 
j)oor, and iiilerwartis to Solapoor, where he hoped to gain jiosh 
session of the treasures of his old minister Suda-Sheco-Bhao- 
Mankishur, who had died but a few months Ijefore. 

Here he halted, and was left for some days unmolested, 
while General Smith, finding himself in the neighlmurhood, 
resolved to call up his he^ivy guns and employ them in reducing 
Suttara, still the nominal capital of tlie IVIalmatta emj>ire. 
Besides the eclat <ind political imjmrtance that would neticssarily 
result from the capture of this celebratetl fortress, the Brigatlier- 
General liad other motives for undertaking the enterprise. He 
was desirous of effecting a junction with General Pritzler, who 
w'as still considerably in his rear, and of then making a new 
disposition of the. troops composing the two divisions, by forming 
all the cavalry and light troojjs of both into an active corps 
for the pursuit of Bajee llao, wliile the heavy artillery and a 
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suificient fOTce for sieges and similar operations was left to 
reduce the many strong places in the country south of the 
capitaL This most politic and judicious plan was adopted at 
the suggestion of Mr. Klphinstone, and it would have been 
earlier put in practice, had not the hope of coming up with the 
P^shwa’s army carried off <j!encral Pritzlcr in another direction, 
and prevented his having the necessary communication with 
General Smith. The mere pursuit of the fugitive prince from 
place to j>lace, without wresting from him the occupancy of the 
country, had proved to be productive of little benefit hitherto, 
and seemed moreover likely to be spun out to an indefinite 
length, unless prosecuted on a very different plan. AVhereas, on 
the contrary, by employing the troo])s tuicording to the new and 
improved military arrangement, it was not improbable, that 
rather than submit quietly to the loss of* his fortified places, 
the enemy woukl risk a general action, w^hich was exactly w’hat 
we most desired. Resolving to aett upon this principle. General 
Smith waited the junction of the reserve division, uhich was 
coming up with a convoy, an encumbrance it had not been able 
to rid itself t)f during the w'hole line of pursuit, and employed 
the interval in laying siege to Suttara. The place surrendered 
the same day that the lirigadiei’-General appeared before it, the 
garrison offering to evacuate, the moment the mortar battery 
was brought to play wdth effect. It was taken possession of 
next morning, the 11th of February; but instead of hoisting 
the Rritish flag on the walls, the standard of Sevagee again 
floated over the ramparts of this liis ancient seat, while Mr. 
Elphinstone took the occasion of publishing a manifesto to the 
Maliratta nation, declaring it to be the intention of the British 
Government to restore the Suttara family to an independent 
sovereignty, and to punish the long continued treachery and 
ultimate defection of Baiee Rao, by the perpetual exclusion of 
his dynasty from all authority or concern in the affairs of the 
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Mahratta empire, and by the assumption to itself of all his 
territorial possessions. 

This course of policy was taken under orders from the 
Governor-General, which were not issued without very mature 
consideration of the question. On the first occurrence of the 
rupture, the llesident at Poona had addressed to the Marquess 
of IJastin^s a solicitation for special instructions, res]>ecting the 
conduct to be obsen’^ed in the event of llajcH? Kao’s capture on 
submission, and generally upon the question, whether the present 
prin(!e was to be reinstated upon any terms in any portion ol‘ 
the dominions of his family. In case of its being resolved to 
restore him to some share of nominal authority, Mr. Elphinstone 
submitted a jdan for imposing such complete restraint upon all 
his actions, as he hoped would afford a sufficient safeguard against 
any future ill effects fnnn his ambition and rooted fondness for 
intrigue. He projmscMl, however, at all events, to curtail his means 
effectually, as well by requiring compensation for the charges of* 
the war, as by the demand of the arresirs of the pension paid to 
UmritRao under the agreement made with that chief by the Duke 
of Wellington on his first.advance to Poona ; besides insisting on 
the cession of a teiTitory, to be conferred on that prince in lieu 
of the pension for the future. The policy of setting up Urarit 
Kao himself, as well as that of placing Chiranajee, the brother 
of Kajee Kao, on the Guddee, were at the same time brought 
under consideration, in case the deposition of the present 
P^shwa should be determined on. In submitting these points, 
the Kesident did not express any preference of one plan above 
another, conceiving the choice to lie jieculiarly in the judg- 
ment of the Governor-General ; and the Marquess of Hastings, 
W'hose closest attention had already been turned to the subject, 
decided in favour of the total expulsion of Kajee Kao from the 
Dukhun, the peqjetual exclusion of his family from any share 
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of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of the P6shwa’s 
name and authority for ever. 

These were certainly strong measures, and may at first sight 
carry the appearance of harshncjss. Put he considered them to 
l)e warranted by the uniform conduct of our insidious ally for 
the four preceding years ; and both the manner in which he 
had placed himself at the head of the confederation against the 
British power, and the critical time he had chosen to set the 
example of defection, demanded that his treatment should be 
a warning example to tln^ nations of India, and an awful lesson 
on the consequences of incurring the full measure of our just 
indignation. The mere removal of the individual from the 
seat of imperial sway, for the purpose of elevating either Chim- 
najee, or Urnrit Hao, or any other member of the same fjunily, 
would have had the effect of imjm'ssing the minds of other 
princ^es with the idea, that the jiersonal chastisement of the 
individual was to be the extreme consequence of the most 
implacable and persevt-‘ring hostility ; while the dignities and 
advantages of sovereignty, noniinid at Itjust, if not real, would 
still, under any circumstances of provocation, be left to descend 
in the uninterru])ted line of hereditary succession. But how 
many mtm are there, that would set wealth, rank, and even life 
at hazard, in a desperate grasp at ]x^rsonal or political advance- 
ment, however ]irecarious or remote, who yet would hesitate to 
set on the same cast the fortunes of an entire family, and the 
extinction in jjerpetuity of an ancient and illustrious house ! 
There can be no doubt that Jlajee Bao and his advisers never 
acted under the belief that they were putting so much at stake : 
they had misconceived the motives, by which the British Go- 
vernment had all along been actuated; construing its signal 
moderation as a mark of politic prudence and fear. .Arguing 
from the aid we had afforded in establishing the autliority of 
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the Peshwa, as well as from the uniform desire we had testified 
to keep on good terms with his government, tliat its maintenance 
in the existing form was indis^JCTisable to the stability and dura- 
tion of our system, they were led into the presum j)tuous hope of 
succeeding, by menace and opjiosition, in exacting an equivalent 
for this imaginary benefit, and reckoned with confidence upon 
being always able to save themselves by a timely accommo- 
dation, however justly or decj»ly they might incur our resentment 
by the display of a rancorous animosity. The Prince himself 
had, since Ids defection, made several overtures for tins j)ur])ose, 
and was not a little surprised to find them uniformly rejected, or 
answered by a declaration, that nothing short of unconditional 
subiiiission could Ikj listened to, or more than life be guarantct?d. 
It was observed, that the recollection of the negotiations and 
disasters which attended our first connexion with the Peshwas, 
when the llombay (government espoused the desperate cause of 
the father of llajee llao, had far h)o much influence on the c:oun- 
sels of this durbar, and had from the first infused a most ambi- 
tious and arrogant spirit. The Mari|uess of Hastings had hoped, 
that the humiliations imposed by the treaty c»f Poonji, cioncluded 
in the preceding J une, w'ould have subdued or abated this spirit ; 
but a contrary effect had fbllow^cd ; and there seemed now to be 
no choice left to the British Government, but f'or ever to anni- 
hilate the state t)f things that had first gentjrated it, a7)d to 
show that it could itself o(?cupy the guddee of* Poona, and dir(*ct 
its control over the chiefs of the IVlahratta nation to the main- 
tenance of public traiKiuillity, with yet more efKciency than it 
had b(‘en possessed of, since the first Bajee Kao and Balajec* 
united the Maliratta race for the devastation of the rest of 
India. 

These were the principal motives, that fixed the jMaiajuess 
of Hastings in the resolution to annihilate the authority and 
name of P(;shw’a ; and, with the resciwatioii above noticed for 
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the Suttara family, to assume the whole authority and dominion 
into the hands of the British nation. In December, he issued 
his instructions to this effect, constituting Mr. Dlphinstone 
commissioner with full powers for the execution of his plan. 
The Jagecrdars, who had heretofore held of the Peshwa, were 
to be admitted to- hold on the same terms of the British Go- 
vernment, unless they should engage in active hostility against 
us, or delay the period of their submission for too long a period. 
The lands of Gokla were directed to be immediately resumed ; 
and it was to be a part of any arrangement that might be made, 
tliat liis person, together with that of such other chiefs as were 
equally active in the same caused should be lodged in safe 
custody. It was likewise to l)e an article, that the parties con- 
cerned in the hanging of the two V^aughans should be given up 
for execution. The Baja of Suttara was to be established in 
a territorial |)ossession, t<i be held either as a dependant .lageer, 
or as a distinct sovereignty, under stipulations securing the 
supremacy of the British Government. The declared object 
of this part of the plan was, to conciliate the Malu*attas to the 
new order of things, and establish a counterj)oise to the remain- 
ing influence of the Peshwa's Brahnnnicul administration. The 
mode, and form, and amount of the provision, were left to Mr. 
Elphinstonc’s discretion, so that the object might be most 
securely attained. Ulie above, with a territorial reservation for 
the settlement of a .Jageer ujkmi C^liimna Ajjpa, formed the 
outline of the plan devised by the Marquess of Hastings ; in 
prosecution of which, immediately upon the capture of Suttara, 
the Mahratla flag was again hoisted on its walls, in the manner 
above mentioned, and a proclamation issued, inviting the Mali- 
rattas to rally round their rightful hereditary sovereign, for 
whom it was declared, that Suttara and the adjacent territories 
would be reserved as an independent dominion under British 
protection. In this foj;m Mr. Elpliinstone thought the esta- 
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blishmcnt of the Suttara Baja would l)e effected with most 
advantage under existing circumstances; and the early sub- 
mission of several jageerdars, who were eager to establish a 
prior claim to the honours and advantages of the restored dy- 
nasty, attested the policy of the measure. Events occurred 
within a very few days after the fall of Suttara that materially 
forw'arded the completion of these arrangements. 

After the capture of that fortress, Brigadier-Ciencral Smith, 
in concert with Brigadier-General l^ritzler, formed a light di- 
vision in the manner j)roposed, with which, on the 13th of 
February, he moved to the eastward oii the route to Pundur- 
poor. Arriving at Yellapoor, on the 19th, he heard that Bajee 
Rao had left Solapoor, where he had remained during the opera- 
tions against Suttara, and was on his march due west. Hoping, 
therefore, to fall in with him about Pinidurpoor, the Brigadier-Cie- 
ncral made a night mar(;h on that point, but heard in the morning 
that he had gone oft* to the imrthward, and was at Kurkumbh, 
totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British force. Upon this 
intelligence he crossed the Bheema at. Keroulee, and puslu*d on 
with all his cavalry and horse-artillery, in the hope of coming 
up with the enemy. At half-past i‘ight in the morning, he had 
the gratification of hearing the state kettledrums of the Peshwa 
beat in preparation for a man;!!, which bad been hastily n^solved 
upon, in consequence of information of (General Smith's a 2 > 
proach having just got the start of* him. The British troops 
were concealed by the brow of a hill frouj the enemy’s view, 
until the cavalry appeared on the ridge drawn up in battle 
array. Gokla now% seeing that it wmild be impossible for the 
P6shwa's army to escape without sacrificing nearly all its bag- 
gage, took the resolution to risk an action, in the hope of saving 
it. Cicneral Smith had with him the iid and 7th rc^giments of 
Madras light cavalry, and tw’o squadrons of his Majt'sty's 22d 
dragoons. He liad also a troop of horse artillery, but tlu' 
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ground was too nigged to expect much benefit from this arm. 
Some of the guns were, however, brought up by the exertions 
and zeal Cajitain Pierce, so as to have opened with effect; 
but the llrigadier-General, observing the enemy disposed to 
stand a cavalry charge, resolved to bring tlie matter to this 
issue in preference. He accordingly advanced in three columns, 
the dragoons forming the centre. The enemy was formed on 
the other side of a difficult ravine at the foot of the liill, which 
our troops had to pass liefore they could reach him. On forming 
line, the 7th cavalry, which was on the right Mdng, came soonest 
upon the ravine, and, getting in some degree entangled in it, 
Ciokla took the opportunity of pushing a body of horse beyond 
its right flank, and even into its rear, which, coupled with a 
demonstration of simultaneous attac:k in front, cireated some 
confusion in the 7th regiment. Put INIajor l>avies, who com- 
manded the detachment of the 5i2d dragoons, immediately 
ordi-Tcd a troop to fall back and scour the rear ; and the com- 
mandant of the 2d regiment also adopted the same precaution. 
Ily this miiuns, the body that had succeeded in getting to the^ 
rear were completely disjiersed. A ffole, led by Gokla, was 
charged by the troop of dragoons in the most gallant manner, 
on which occasion that ilistinguished cliieT was himself slain. 
He died bravely, having wounded several of our men with his 
own hand before he fell, and amongst the rest Jaeutenant 
ll'^arrand, of the 22d dragoons, the first who attacked liim. 
I'he death of Gokla left the enemy without a head : for Bajee 
Rao had already g<)ne off with his personal guard and at- 
tendants, deserting his ])alanquin, and mounting a horse for the 
purjKJse as soon as the battle commenced. Prom this mom^t 
there was no longer any appearance of order-'Mi the resistance 
opposed. Oiu* cavalry, particularly the dragoons, charged suc- 
cessively several masses of the enemy’s horse, until the dragoons 
penetrated to their camp and baggagi^the whole of which^after 
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a slight resistance, fell into their hands. The person and 
family of the Suttara Kaja were found there and secured, and 
were by no means the least important prize fibtaiiKnl on this 
occasion. The family consisted of the Kaja Noor Nerayun, a 
young man about twenty years of age, his two brothers, and 
mother. There w’ere also 12 elejdiants and 57 camels taken. 
Our -loss was very trifling, Ijeing only one officer, I .ieutenant 
Warrand, and 19 men, wounded. I’he Krigadiei*-Cunieral was 
himself surrounded, and received a slight wound on the head, at 
the time when Gokla and his party had j>enetrated to the rear; 
but this accident did not ]>revcnt his <?ontinuing to direct in 
person the operations of the day. Besides ( iokla, the enemy lost 
another sirdar, Moro Bunt i\])tee ; but th(^ death of the former 
in particular, and tlu? <aj:)ture of the Suttara family, gave pe- 
culiar importance to the batth? fought at ^\shte(% on the 20th of 
I'eliruary. Bapoo (jokla. was reputed a good officrer; he w'as 
one of the sirdars who uccom])anied tluj Duke of \Telliiigton 
throughout his campaigns in the Dukhun, iluring the Mahratta 
war, ami w-^as then wxdl esteemed for his services and general 
character, insomuch as to be particularly rc(u>mmende<l to the 
favour ol‘ the l*eshwa’s government on the c*lose of that war, 
besides deriving other substantial advantoges from the General’s 
good opinion. He hud subseciuently been yet more deeply 
indebtc?d to the favour of the British government, whicdi more 
than once interfered to scicure his possessions from his master’s 
rapatdty, at a time when the latter was stiinulatt d by jirivate 
pi(|ue*, as well as by avarice, to aim at his ruin, 'fhese benefits 

^ • The Peslitva's animosity was long irreconcilcahlp, in con8ec|uencc of Gokla's 
reftOsing to suffer his wife to visit at the palace, where she could not have gone 
witliout dishonour ; such was the sensuality that prevailed there. Gokla yielded 
die point, when the prospect of guiding die counsels of the state was opened to him; 
and “was generally known to have owed liis former disgrace and subsequent favour 
to his tardy acquiescence in the dishonour of his family.” — Elpkinsimie’s Despatches. 
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were of course forgotten, as soon as ambition and the desire of 
restoring the Mahratta empire to its ancient splendour became 
the ruling passions of his soul. Since 1814, he had uniformly 
been the adviser of the most decided hostility, and the avowed 
head of the war faction. When Ilajee liao conceived the pro- 
ject of rising against the British power, he found it convenient 
to court (lokla, and subsequently at different times added largely 
to liis military fiefs, besides giving him a command in his im- 
mediate and personal troops. His post, since the rupture, had 
been always in the rear guard, or wherever else there was most 
dangt»r; and his master’s confidence was unlnmnded and well 
merited. After his death, tht; Peshwa himself directed the 
movements and ojierations of the Mahratte army, there l>eing 
no other chief on whom he could ]jlace equal reliance. 

^'ho routed host fled northwards, towards KopergA.on and 
Kand^sh, their numbers now thinned daily by desertion. The 
capture of Suttara and of its Baja, added to the distress and 
precipitation of tluj flight, made even the most sanguine of the 
Mahrattas themselves regard the cause of their cliief as altogether 
desperate. The daily fall of some one or other of his southern 
forts before Brigadier-Gcmeral Pritzler confirmed this impres- 
sion. On the 20th of February, that officer appeared before 
Singurli, which capitulated on the 2d of March. He thence 
proceeded to the attack of the two contiguous forts of Vizier- 
gurh and Poorundur, which were also taken after two days* 
cannonade and bombardment. Tins occurred on the 15 th of 
March. The garrisons amounted to ll.S(», while in Singurh 
there were upwards of 1300, whereof 300 were Arabs. After 
the fill! of these two of the P^^shwa’s strongest holds, Wundun- 
Chundur, IsTundgaree, Wyrimtgurh, Kumalgurh, Pandoogurh, 
and Kelinga, surrendered as soon as the army appeared before 
them ; the two last-mentioned only having waited for the bat- 
teries to open. After these successes, Brigadier-General Pritz- 
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ler prepared himself, on the 81st of March, to proceed against 
Wusotfi, reckoned the strongest of all the forts in these parts, 
and in the rejjair and impixjvemeiit of wliich largtJ sums had 
recently been lavished. Chakun, a plac?e on the north-west of 
Poona, liad previously been reduced by Colonel Deacon, who 
was bringing u]) a reinforceiuent froiTi Berar. Colonel Prother, 
who had been desjiatched with an aniiuinent fi'oin the Bombay 
l^’csideiny into the southern Ivonkan, was equally successful. 
In the c;ours(? of January and the commencement of February, 
Kurniila, BopAlgurli, Kotillagurli, Ooehitgurh, and Sunguih sur- 
rendered successively to this officer, 'fhe fort of Palee, wliich 
commanded the ( ihat of that name, was also reduced after a 
short resistance. The sea-port of Sevandroog had been taken 
some time before, by a force equip])ed for the jiurjMise, from 
Fort Vidoria, or Bankoot. In addition to the above captures, 
Gem^ral Munro, having c‘om})letely occiqjicd the country to the 
south as far as the jNljilpurba, and drii'C'ii out the officers placed 
there by Bajee llao or Goklii, had jiroceeded against Badamee, 
a })lace famous lor its long resistance to Nana Furnavees, who 
had attacked it with all his means. It soon yielded to General 
IVIunro, and Bhagulkote in the; same neighbourhood fell very 
shortly after. All these forts were no doubt ill defended ; but 
tlu'ir garrisons felt themselves wholly without hope of supjiort, 
and, therefore, were imjjressed with an early conviction that the 
cause was hojiek^ss, and c-ould be but little advanced by their 
best exertions. 'I'hey were also strangers to the effect of shells 
Uirowii with precision ; and there being no protection against 
this artillery ^vithin the forts, tin; defenders were soon dis- 
heartened by its destructive effe<*l, and our divisions, aware of 
the nature ol’the service, W'cre well ])rovided w'ith this arm. 

This uninterruj>ted erhain of suc(*t‘ss induced many of the 
principal jageerdars of the IVIahrathi empire to make their terms 
with Mr. Elphiiistone. The Putwoirdhuns w'cre the first to 
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desert the standard of Bajee Rao. The Prithec-Nidhee and 
Punt-Suchem, the two chief officers of the Suttara family, sent 
to offer their submission immediately on the publication of the 
manifesto ; others followed every day ; insomuch, that in the 
southern portion of liis dominions the influence and hold of 
the country, posstissed by the P^shwa, were fast passing away. 
He w'as, however, reinforced in his flight to the north by the 
junction of Ramdeen, with part of Holkar’s broken infantry. 
Gunput Rao, with the remnant of the army of Aj)pa Saheb, 
had previously joined, at the time Rajee Rtw) was loitering 
l)etwecn Pundurjioor and Solapoor. The troops h(; brought 
were chiefly horse, who, after their defeat by ( Jeneral Doveton, 
were successfully conducUxl through the Nizam's dominions by 
that lea<l(‘r, notwithstanding the various attempts to iiiterc*ept 
their march made by different detiichmeiits of our troops, as well 
as of those of the Nizam. 

I'he flight of Rajee Rao northward towards Hindoostaii 
brought him into contact with divisions of our army, different 
from those with \^’hich he had lieen hitherto engaged ; and his 
operations also l>ecame thenceforward connected with the trans- 
actions of the other durbars. With a view, therefore, to perspi- 
cuity of arrangement, it will be proper to bring uj) the relation of 
events in Hindoostan and at Nagpoor to the same {>eriod. 
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To return to Hiudoostan ; we have seen already, that, before 
the close of the month of January, the bond of union, that kept 
together the turbulent bands attached to the standard of the 
Holkar family, had been completely dissolved. Their collective 
strength had been irretrievably broken at Mehudpoor, while 
the example of Rampoora and of Jawud had seriously impressed 
on the sirdars individually the necessity of conforming to the 
new order of things, which it was the design of the Marquess of 
Hastings to introduce. Ameer Khan had all along been sensi- 
ble of this necessity ; but his subordinate sirdars were by no 
means satisfied with the terms he had procured, the advantages 
cd* which were entirely personal to himself. It ap|>eared indeed, 
that the Patan chief had not scrupled to deceive his associates 
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in arms, causing the agent he employed at Dehlee to forward 
accounts of the negotiation in progress there, much more favour- 
able to their interests than the truth warranted. This deceit 
was CTontinued, even at the conference held by appointment 
between himself and Sir David Ochterlony on the 18th of 
December, for the express purpose of exchanging the mutual 
ratiheation. A number of additional stij)ulations were then 
brought forward, as having been agreed to by Mr. Metcalfe at 
Dehlee ; amongst others, the promise of a jageer to his son 
Vizier Mahommed, and of similar grants to other sirdars. In 
proof of these having lieen agreed to, the above letters were 
produced, bearing the seal of Nerunjun T.al, his Dehlee agent, 
who was himself called into Sir David's presence to make an 
oral decljiration to the same effect. Fortunately, the Major- 
General w^as well acquainted with the Patan character ; and, 
having been furnished with correct information of all that had 
]^)asscd at Dehlee by Mr. Metcalfe himself at once declared his 
disbelief of the whole, stating tliat he had come to receive the 
ratification of the engagement actually signed ; and, as he knew 
nothing of any further concessions, must insist on an explicit 
answer, whether the chief was prepared to ratify that engage- 
ment or not. This peremptory demand had the effect of pro- 
curing the delivery next day of the ratified engagement, by the 
terms of wliich there can be little doubt that Ameer Khan was 
from the first prepared to abide, though the total insubordina- 
tion of his army, and the independence of the sirdars possessed 
of influence or command in it, had obliged him to practise the 
alH>ve deceit, in order to amuse and feed them with delusive 
hopes, while he was making separate terms for himself. 

After the ratification, Amecjr Khan came into Sir David 
Ochterlony’s camp, and took up his quarters there for some 
time, until he should succeed in persuading his mutinous officers 
to disband and deliver up their guns. It is to be observcjd, that 
each brigade of infantry, with its equipments, was considered as 
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the especial property of some one sirdar, who derived his profit 
from the sale or hire of its services, or the share of its plunder and 
exactions. The motive that led so many of them to rally round 
the standard of Ameer Khan was, the want of regular employ* 
ment elsewhere, and the idea that his talents for command pro- 
mised to afford, in the spoils he would put them in the way of 
sharing, a lietter livelihood than* could be elsewhere obtained. 
Many of the brigades were undoubtedly of Ameer Khan’s own 
raising, but more than half had been raised by others ; and he had 
bound himself to disljaiid the whole, and deliver up their artil- 
lery, with only five lack of rupees in liand to effect the business. 
It may easily be imagined, that, in order to satisfy tlie greedy 
wants of an army so compos€3d as his, which had been living as 
it were from hand to mouth for several years past, and was now 
called upon to surrender the very means of subsistence, and to 
abandon for ever the inveterate habits of military licence, no 
distribution of those very limited means at Ameer Khan’s com- 
mand could make them suffice. The sirdars and troops conse- 
quently remained for .some time sullen and dissatisfied, and the 
brigadcjs would not give up their artillery, notwithstanding the 
most earnest endeavours on the part of the cliief to obtain their 
compliance. Hut the Marquess of Hastings had never expected to 
wring from them these implements of trade, by any other motive 
than the strong and immediate influence of fear. The destruc- 
tion of Holkar’s infantiy at Mehudpoor, whose case they felt 
to be exactly their own, and the judicious advance of Sir David 
Ochterlony with the reserve to a position * directly between the 
two principal divisions of the Fatan army, tliose of Muhtab 
Khan and of Raja Bahadhur, had at last the desired effect ; and 
the artillery of both were procured in the course of January. 

* The Major-General was already in the neighbourhood ; and he made this 
movement on the pretence of greater convenience of forage : nor were the Patau 
drdars aware of the commanding nature of the position, until it wa» actually 
taken up. 
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Other sirdars continued refractory for some time longer ; par- 
ticularly Jumsheed Khan, whose guns were not obtained until 
the end of March, and were then yielded on compulsion only, 
and in consequence of the threat of immediate attack by a 
detachment sent for the puiqjose. 

It was a yet more difficult task to procure the quiet dis- 
persion of the Patan soldiery,* than to obtain the surrender of 
their guns. Ameer Khan exerted himself with equal zeal to 
effect this, as indeed every other jmrt of his agreement, but for 
a long time with little succ;ess. His soldiers liad before them 
the prospect of absolute starvation, if' they abandoned tlieir 
present livelihood and habits ; while the money at the chief's 
disposal, however fairly distributed, afforded no compemsation 
to the individuals for so great a sacrifice. The well known 
address of Sir David Ochterlony, brought in aid of Ameer 
Khan’s exertions, w'as scarcely equal to the task of itiduciiig so 
many armed men to return quietly to their res]>ective homes, 
notwithstanding the awe inspired by his position, and by the 
efficiency of the army under his command. And Ameer Khan 
was so beset by the discjontentetl rabble thus turned adrift, wiio 
depicted to him in glowing colours the hardships and tlisgrace 
of their present situation, that, after trying every means in his 
power to allay the ferment, ami practising in vain .'ill manner of 
deceit, he found it necessary at last to retire with j>recipitation 
to Sheergurh, a fort in Zalim Singh’s territory, until this feeling 
of irritation should in some degree have subsided. His son had 
already arrived at Dehlee as a hostage ; and the sincerity of the 
cliief’s individual efforts and intentions was never doubted for 
a moment, notwithstanding the suddenness of this flight and 
his notorious want of integrity 

* Amongst other modes of avoiding the present importunity of his troops, he 
gave many of the sirdars drafts on the Resident at Dehlee, which he must have 
known would not be honoured, as he had already overdrawn the amount stipulated. 
He drew in this way for nine lack beyond his credit. 
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The difiiculty of completing this part of the GJovemor* 
Gienm'al’s plan fonr the final settlement of llajpootana had been 
distinctly foreseen ; and Major>General Sir David Ochterlony, 
to whom the execution was entrusted, had been empowered, in 
case it should be found indisfiensable to adopt such a means of 
allaying that discontent, which would unavoidably be excited, 
as a temporary expedient to entertain a portion of the most 
efficient of Ameer Khan’s tr<K>y)s in British pay, under such 
regulations, as would best adapt them to our system of discipline 
and organization. Acting ujmn this authority, the Major- 
(ieiieral, in the course of* February, made the tender of British 
servkx; to eight of the best Patan battalions and to about 8000 
horse. The former, after pensioning off the native officers above 
the nuik of soobadar, and thinning the ranks by the strictest 
scrutiny into the character, age, and general quabheations of 
the men, were formed into four battalions for the provincial 
duty, of which two were sent to the Dehlce territory, and the 
other two retained for similar service in llajpootana, under the 
conduct of British officers appointed to command them, ’fhese 
battalions were fouml extremely servicx^able ; and, in the existing 
demand for troops in twery quarter, the arrangement was at- 
tended with essential benefit. The horse? were formed into 
bodies called reitala,% of 500 each ; and, as the very lx»st only 
w^ere taken, they also rendered good service ; while, the arrange- 
ment being merely temporary, and recruiting disallowed, the 
expense is ctontinually dcrcreasing. 

It was a most important yjoint of the original plan, not 
liastily to drive to despair the whole swann of military adven- 
turers, by depriving them suddenly and entirely of their habitual 
means of subsistence ; but to destroy those only, whose habits 
or ambition prevented their conforming to our system of rule, 
and so to hold the balance between tlic hopes and fears of the 
rest, as to render them instrumental to the establishment of 
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ovAesr, and oontrat indih ibe ofier of a moderate aad tegular 
provision. It was partly with, this view, that Ihe stipulatioii 
ibr an auxiliary force liad been ^introduced into the treaty of 
Gwalior, to open a field of employment to many q£ the unsettled 
characters, who must else have been turned loose upon society, 
and allure them witli the assurance of fixed and regular pay 
under JBritish guarantee. The same policy had dictated the 
large extension of irregular levies on our own establishment, 
and the formation of tlie auxiliary contingent at Poona before 
the commencement of oj>erations. 

fitter ^ent could have been chosen, for the practical 
apphcation of these principles to the settlement of af&irs with 
the. army of tlie Patau cliie^ than Sir David Odiiterlony himself'. 
Py his consummate address and judicious arrangements, the 
whole affair was comj)leiely settled before the end of F ebruary, 
by wbidi time all the sirdars had submitted, with the exception 
of Jumsheed Khan and one or two subordinate officers, who 
vainly hoped, by holding out to the last, to advance instead of 
impairing their interests. iNotwitlistanding the natural tur- 
bulence of the Pataii charattter, all the divisions, not even 
excepting those who last submitted, were restraiiied from any 
kind of violence in the interim ; so that, in fact, the destruefiou 
of this predatory association, which seemed more likely than 
those of the Pindarees to require a great display of our military 
strength, was brought about wholly by negotiation, aided by 
the awe that our attitude of preparation was calculated . to 
inspire. The merit of this early and entire success is due prin- 
cipally to Sir David Ochterlony's personal skill and judgment, 
which met wiUii the Governor-General’s luiiform approbation, 
and. to the. imposing force of the division placed under his com- 
mand, which consisted of two very strong Inigades of xsegular 
infantry, with a regiment of cavalry, and two corps (liOOO eadb.) . 
of native horse» .raised* and embodied by Colonel Skinner. , jBieth 
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sides theise, the oontiingents of the military chiefs, to whom lands 
had been assigned on our wastcm frontieir on the settlement of 
180 £m 6, ‘^re for the most part attached to the reserve divisiim, 
when calfod out to take a part in the present operations; by 
which means its numerical strength was more than doubled. 

The concentration and advance of the reserve had be^ 
connected with the further object of carrying into effect the 
arrangements intended to be made with the Bajpoot chiefs. The 
greater part of these were in train long before the dose of the 
month of January ; but the mention of them has been purposely 
omitted, that the narrative of the events and military transact 
tions might not be interrupted by the constant recurrence to 
measures of a purely political nature. As these all formed part 
of a general system of permanent pacification, it was thought 
more convenient to reserve them for separate mention, when 
the result of the whole operations and the natme of the final 
settlement of* our Indian empire came to be explained. It wiU 
be sufficient, therefore, to mention in this place, that, with the 
exception of Jypoor, the counsels of which evinced their usual 
indecision and imbecility, all the Bajjioot states entered readily 
into the terras and propositions oftered for their acceptance: 
nor was there one that did not show the utmost eagerness in 
the promotion of the Govemor-Generars views, for the restora- 
tion of order in that part of India, occupied by their dominions. 

The Marquess of Hastings, seeing every thing to be in 
a train of easy adjustment with the Bajpoot princes, and feeling 
equally confident respecting the settlement with Ameer Khan 
and the Patans, the detail of which had l)een left to Sir David 
Ochterlony, thought himself at liberty, by the beginning of 
Felnruary, to relax a little the military attitude he had assumed 
on the side of Hindoostan. He accordingly resolved upon a 
new distribution of the force there collected, in order, if possible, 
before the dose of the season, to secure every remaining object. 

X X 2 
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The predatcnry power of . the Bindarees hiMl. b^r this time' been 
completely destroyed. Of the routed bands of Holkar, seine 
had rallied agmn round that chiefs whose goyernmeiit having 
:^iHen into the hands of Tanteea Jog, and being aided by the 
advice and eaertions of Sir John Malcolm and the British 
representative at the durbar, was fast assuming a regular shape. 
Many more had been destroyed piecemeal at Bampoora and 
elsewhere ; while all, who still remained in arms, had fled into 
the Dukhun, and were gathering round the banners of Bajee 
Bao, who alone still kept the field, and maintained the cause of 
opjjosition and disorder. On the 1st of February, the British 
force actually in the field to the north of the !Nerbudda was 
thus disposed. The reserve division, under Sir David Ochter- 
lony, in Ihe neighbourhood of Jypoor: the centre division, 
under Dord Hastings’ personal cmnmand, still posted on the 
Imnks of the Sindh : the right division, tliat of Major-General 
Donkin, was proceeding to take possession of Kumulner and 
the usur|)ations of Juswunt Bao in Mewur : of the left division, 
part was with General Marsliall about Seroiij and Bairsea, and 
of the remainder, a quota had been furnished to the force with 
Major-General Brown, who was still in the vicinity of Jawud, 
and two battalions had joined his Dordshiij’s head-quartern, 
imder Brigadier-Cieneral Watson. 

Of the army of the Dukhun, the divisions of Sir 'Fhomas 
Hislop and Sir John Malcolm were still near Mundisbr, while 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams was in the Bhopal territory, em- 
ployed in receiving the submission of the Pindaree chiefs. The 
Guzerat army, after a long pursuit of Chcetoo*s durra, was now 
halted in the neighbourhood of Indore, to revive its further 
destination according to circumstances. Besides the above^ 
a corps of observation was still posted on the southern frontier 
of Behar, under Brigadier-Gieneral Toone; and Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with his corps occupied Jubtdpoor, 
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The pre^t humility of Sindheea, as evinced by theiredUness 
with which, since the destruction of Holkar’s army, he had' for- 
warded the levy and equipment of the auxiliary horse stipulate 
in the treaty of Gwalior, and more recently by the indifferende 
he had manifested at the attack on Juswunt Rao Bhdo, satisfied 
the Marquess of Hastings, that it was no longer necessary for 
the army under his personal command to occupy the forward 
position it had ai^sumed to awe the counsels of this durbar. It 
was accordingly resolved to break up the centre division of the 
grand army, and march the greater part of it back to its canton- 
ments within the Company’s provinces, whereby an important 
saving of expense would be effected. However, before this 
measure was carried into execution, it was thought right to 
open to that, durbar the ulterior views of the British (h)vem- 
ment, and to sound its disposition in respect to them. The prin- 
cipal remaining points, which it was the wish of the Governor- 
General to obtahi, were — the cession of Ajimeer to ourselves, 
in order perj^etually to exclude the Mahratta influence from 
that part of Rajpootana ; the transfer of Islam nugurh to Bhopdl, 
with a view to a similar exclusion from that quarter ; and, lastly, 
the cession in perpetuity of all the Maha-Raja’s claims on the 
Boondee principality, as w ell as of lands obtained from time to 
time in lieu of such claims. As an equivalent for these sacrifices, 
the Marquess of Hastings was prepared to offer the lands of the 
Vinshorekur (except the jK>rtioii already given to Bhoj^dl), to- 
gether with thcKse of other late tributaries of the P^shw^ similarly 
circumstanced, and the tributes and personal rights of that Prince 
in Hindoostan, which had been assigned to us by the recent 
treaty of Poona. The Vinshorckur’s lands had become justly 
forfeit, in consequence of his continued adherence to Bajee Rao, 
since his defection. The value of the equivalent about to be 
offered considerably exceedtxl that of the cessions intended to 
be demanded ; besides which, Sindheea relied upon our bounty 
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tl}e restitution of Jawud, aond the territory lately remtiiied 
from Juswunt llao Bh^o; so that there was little reason to 
expect imy serious opposition on his part to the arrangement. 
Yet it was impossible to estimate beforehand with any degree 
of certainty, what sensation the demand of a permanent cessimi 
would make on a Mahratta court. His Lordidiip accordingly 
resolved to ascertain this beyond a doubt, before he should re- 
linquish the attitude, whic^ had given him such advantages in 
the past negotiations. For this purjmse, before finally quitting 
the banks of the Sindh, the Marquess of Hastings caused a pro- 
posal for the above exchanges to be submitted to the Gwalior 
durbar. 

Finding it to be well received, his Lordship did not think 
it necessary to wait the complete execution of the arrangement ; 
but on the 13th of February commenced his homew'ard march 
to oiu* own provinces, having for some days previously moved 
ipcadually along the right bank of the Sindh from Sonaree and 
Oochar dowm to Beercha, whidi lies but a few miles above Seanda, 
the point on which he had first moved in the November pre- 
ceding, to enforce the signature of the treaty. Of the troops 
composing the centre division, the Furopeans for the most part 
returned to the cantonment of Cawnpoor ; while the native in- 
fantry were so disposed along the Bundelkhund and EtAwa 
frontier, as to be capable of immediate reunion, in case any 
appearances in the court or army of Howlut Rao Sindheea shoidd 
require their seccoid advance. A brigade, of three strong 
battalions, however, with the 7th native cavalry, and the heavy 
train, which had pmposely been attached to this division, were 
sent, under the cennmand of Brigadier-Gen'eral Watson, to rein- 
focee the troops under Major-General Marshall, which it was 
determined to employ in the reduction of the territory of SSgur, 
with a view to its pernuinent annexation to the British do- 
miiiions. 
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The rights ai paramount sovereignty over this territory 
formed part of our acquisitions, by virtue of the late treaty of 
Poona ; and it will be recollected, that, in assertion of that right, 
Bunaeek Bao^ the occupant, had been called upon in the l^p- 
tember jnreceding, either to fulfil the terms, on which the iief 
was held of the Poona state, by furnishing the quota of 666 
horse, and paying the tribute of one lack of rupees to the British 
Government, or to agree to an advantageous money commutation, 
offered to be taken in lieu of that contingent. The letter Con- 
taining tlie offer of commutation was answered evasively ; the 
more positive demand of the fulfilment of the original terms, 
which was accompanied by a notice that General Marshall was 
already advancing against the Pindarecs, and a requisition, that 
the quota of 666 horse should join his division, and co-operate 
on the service, was equally disregarded : besides whicli, instead of 
receiving assistance in the procurement of its supplies, the left 
division experienced every sort of impediment, and was uni- 
formly treated as an enemy in the SAgur territory. As a further 
proof of Bunaeek Bao’s infatuation, no effort had subsecj[uently 
been made to calm our Just resentment, notwithstanding the 
favourable turn of affairs in every c|uarter. Neither had he 
exffered a nqiee of the tribute due, or the service of a single 
horseman. Under these circumstances, the Marcj^uess of Hastings 
resolved to regard the occupant of Sagur as a feudatory, who 
had incurred the forfeiture of liis fief; more especially as there 
was evidence forthcoming of his correspondence with the Pin- 
darees since the commencement of operations against them, and 
of his attachment to the cause of the Peshwa Wherefore, no 
sooner did the state of affiirs m Hindoostan i>ermit the allot- 
ment of a sufficient force to this object, tlian the reduction of 
this province was resolved upon. Accordingly, in the middle 
of February, Major-General Marshall was ordered to proceed 
gainst ihe capital of the principality. So soon as he should be 
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jou^ed by the battering>t]^W and i%;iiiforceii]«nt £Oi.t to hijgd for 
this purpose from the centre diviinpn. . 

The foUowii^ were the modihed terms, to which 
within three days was now to be peremptorily demaodjed. The 
present government to be displaced, and the territory transferred 
to the administration of llritlsh agents ; the revenue actually 
realised to be allotted as follows : 

Tribute to the British Government , - . S*. R** 100,000 

Commutation for military service, with 666 horse - - 159,8iO 

Total payment to the British Government - • . S'. R*. 259,840 

This, together with 10 per cent, on the gross assets, for the 
expense of administering the affairs of the province, to be the 
primary charge on the total receipts *. After defraying which, 
the revenues to be next charged with a stipend of two lack and a 
half, as a provision for the maintenance; of llunaeek Rao, and the 
Bliaych, widow of the former possessor, in whose name Bunaeek 
administered the country; any excess of the revenues beyond 
this, to be allotted to the hereditary proprietor of the tcrritoiy^, 
that is to say, to Nana Govind llao, the holder of Jaloun, who 
had already made his separate terms for the portion of the 
family dominions in his own possession. It was, however, to be 
distinctly explained, that if any improvement should be effected 
in the revenues of SA^gur proper, in consccpience of our manage- 
ment, beyond the estimate; of their former product, taken at 
(>98,000 rupees, the same was to be the exclusive profit of the 
(’ompany. The extreme limit of the stipend to the Kana ol’ 
Jaloun was therefore 118,360 rujiees, being the total surplus 
above the foreraentioned charges, in case the whole of that 
estimate and no more should be realized. 

In oliedience to these instructions, Major-General Marshid], 
reinforced by Brigadier-General Watson, appeared before SAgur, 

* This ratio was assumed, on an estimate of the past revenues of Sftgur and its 
dependencies, at 698,000 rupees. 
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on the 8th of March. Bunacek Rao was now convinced of his 
danger, and resolved upon submission. The capital of S^gur 
was accordingly surrendered on the 11th of March ; and the 
other forts and territories were (piietly taken possession of in 
the course of the month. (Jencral Marshall’s force then pro- 
ceeded against Dhamonee, a fortified town Ixjlonging to the 
Raja of NAgpoor, situated to the north of the Nerbuddii, and 
thus comprised within the late cessions of Appa Sabcb, though 
the Killadar and garrison refused to comply with the order for 
its evacuation. The Cxcneral appeared before the place on the 
17th of March, and tendered the payment to the garrison of 
their arreai’s, as far as 10,0()() rujiees, on the condition of im- 
mediate evacuation. The garrison demanded the fidl arrears 
of two years and a half^ declaring that, lor the whole of that 
period, they had received no pay whatever. As this amount 
greatly exceeded what the Major-Gc*n(?ral thought himself 
authorised to offer, the town was immediately invested, and 
batteries having been raised within breaching distance, the 
garrison surrendered as prisoners of war, on the ii4th of March ; 
when the Killadar and principal officers were in the first 
instance dealt with as rebels, and sentenced to confinement in 
different forts, but subsequently pardoned and released. 

The division w'as now' directed to effect the reduction of 
Mundela, on the Nerbudda, which had in like manner resisted 
Appa Saheb’s public order for its surrender. I'he main dif- 
ficidty here was to bring up the; heavy artillery through the 
roads and passes that led to the town. This bc'ing at last 
effected, two batteries were raised, and opencid their fire on the 
26th of April. The ground was so well chosen, and the fire so 
accurate, that the besieged were driven entirely from the angle 
of the wall attacked. Lieutenant Pickei-sgill, of the Quarter- 
Master-General's department, observing this, approached the 
spot in the afternoon, and ascertained by close inspection, both 
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that the breadi was practicable, and the wall abandoned. On 
receipt of hk report in the trenches, a storm was immediately 
resolved on. It was led by Brigadier-Genial Watson himself ; 
aind, after some fighting in the streets, the town was carried. 
Of the garrison, part escaped into the fort, but the rest were 
either cut up in the streets, or, in attempting to escape by an 
opposite gate, were attacked and cut to pieces by the cavalry, 
previously posted to complete the investment on that side. 
The fort surrendered at discretion next morning, the Killadar 
having been taken during the night, while endeavouring to 
cross the river in a boat. The Marquess of Hastings had 
ordered him 'to be dealt with severely, not only forliis rebellion 
in resisting the order of evacuation, but likewise and sjHJcially, 
because he bad attempted to circumvent and cait off* Major 
O’Brien, the officer who had been despatched with a mere 
escort to present it. He was accordingly tried for his life by a 
drum-head court martial ; but acajuitted, on exhibiting proof 
that he had the private orders of Appa Saheb not to deliver up 
the place. Another active partisan, of the name of Nathooram, 
was similarly tried and acquitted. Although this did not occur 
until the end of April, it is here introduced by antici^mtion, in 
order to complete the notice of General Marshall's operations 
for the season. 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to explain the 
part assigned, under the new distribution of February, to the 
other divisions of the British armies then in activity on the side 
of Hindoostan. Major-(Jeneral Donkin's, or the right division 
of the grand army, was ordered to be broken up as soon as it 
should have succeeded in occupying Juswunt llao’s possessions 
in Mewur. The European portion of the troops composing it, 
(8th dragoons, his Majesty's 14th foot, and the artillery), were 
ordered back to the cantonment of Meeruth : from the native 
troops, a reinforcement was to be furnished to Sir David Ochter- 
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lony. The detachment, which had been in advance froinX<ord 
Hastings', the centre, division, under the command of Majoiv 
General Brown, was, immediately after the affair of Jawud» 
likewise made available for the purpose of strengthening the 
force to be left in liaji)ootana, which it was determined to put 
in a most efficient state, for the completion of the settlement of 
that quarter. This reinforcement afforded the means of form* 
ing an additional brigadt? of infantry, which, together with a 
regiment of cavalry, and a compfoment of tlie other arms, it was 
intended to station at Holkar's capital, for the defence and pro- 
tection of that chief’s remaining dominions. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ludlow was appointed to the subordinate command of this 
corps, winch, after the execution of the service, was to be 
annexed to^ the division of Sir David Ochterlony. Such was the 
new distribution of the troops^ that had been brought into the 
field on the side of lIind<M)stan. The whole arrangement was 
ordered and carried into execution by the Marquess of Hastings, 
by the middle of February ; and, at the same time, the two corps 
of observation to the east were rcxuiUed from their advanced 
position. Of the native troo})s cx>m}K)sing the latter, a conq>etent 
force for the occupation of .lubulpoor was detached by Brigadier- 
General Hardyman, and left under the command of Mafor 
O’Brien ; while the troops rec^uisite for the military occupation 
and settlement of the Jungul tract to the south of Behar, lately 
ceded by the Bhoosla Baja, were furnisluid from the corps of 
Brigadier-General Tooiie. Major Boughsedge commanded the 
detachment employed on this latter duty, and by liis means 
Sirgooja, Jushpoor, Sohag^wor, and Sumbhul]x>or, were quietly 
annexed to our dominions, though the wildness of the country, 
and of the native tribes that inhabit it, rendered its peaceable 
settlement a work of time and attention. 

Of the three divisions of the army of the Dukliun, still m 
the field to the north of the Nerbudda, that under the personal 
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ciommand of Sir Thomas liislop^ and the 5th, commanded by 
'Lieutenant>Colonel Adams, were directed to return forthwith 
to aid in the early restoration of the affidrs of the Diddiun. 
Colonel Adams was ordered to proceed in the first instance 
upon Chouragurh, a fort in the northern extremity of the 
Mohadeo hills, which, like Dhainonee and Mundela, had refused 
to obey the orders of surrender forwarded for the purpose from 
NAgjjoor. We shaU come presently to the detail of the opera- 
tions of this force. Sir Thomas Hislop was ordered to conduct 
back his division by the route of the Sindwaa GhAt and Kan- 
d^^sh, so as to admit of their immediate employment in the re- 
duction of Bajee liao's possessions in that province, and in the 
occupation of the recent cessions of Holkar within it. The 
country was remarkably strong by nature, and was .besides fuU 
of fortresses and Arab colonies, that promised no inconsiderable 
trouble and impediment in the way of its quiet settlement. It 
had at first lieen resolved to employ the head-quarter divi- 
sion of the Madras army, in co-op€?ration with that of Brigadier- 
General Doveton, in the reduction of Aseergurh; but the evident 
importanct; of early reducing the strong holds of Kandcish, and 
of making farther means available against Bajee Rao, who still 
kept the field in formidable force, prevailed with his liOrdship 
to give the above plan the preference, leaving Aseergurh until 
such time, as our armies might be. less extensively employed in 
other directions. 

It was further suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop, that, as the 
objects, with a view to which the several subsidiary forces had 
been formed into divisions of the same army, and plac^ed under 
his own personal command as general in chief, had now been 
entirely accomplished, by the dispersion of the Pindarees and 
the destruction of the mibtary power of Holkar’s predatory 
adherents, there was no longer any occasion for continuing the 
same organization of the troops under the general control of a 
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comniander-in>chief : and, as the subsidiary forces of the Nizam 
and lihoosla mi|;ht conveniently be replaced on their fonner 
footing, under the direction of the llesideiits at the respective 
durbars, who had special and immediate instructions from Lord 
Hastings, there was little necessity for the Lieutenarit-Generars 
further presence in the held. The Poona subsidiary force, 
which temporarily formed the third division of the army of the 
Hukhun, ha<l previously been separated from that array, and 
placed again at Mr. Elphinstone's disposal, in the same manner 
as before Sir Thomas Plislo]) took the field in jierson ; and, as 
the services in other quarters would now bcjcome equally in- 
sulated, the motives, which had suggested the measure in one 
case, were obviously apphc^ible to the other forces of the same 
description. The army of the Dukhun was accordingly ordered 
to l)e broken up without delay. 'I'he Marquess’ present ]>lan 
was, to direct Urigadicr-General Doveton to prosecute the 
operations in Kandesh, the settlement of which province, as well 
as of the rest of ]lajc;e llao's dominions in the Hiikhun, was sub- 
jected to Mr. Elphinstone’s general control and superinteiidance; 
and to distribute the troops composing the division of Sir Thomas 
Hislop in the reinforcement, as well as of the corps to be so 
employed, as of the other corj)s at present acting against Bajee 
Kao, the regulation and disjmsition of wliich had equally de- 
volved on Mr. Elphinstone as commissioner. Of course, how- 
ever, the Lieutenant-General was to be at liberty to retain any 
corps he might prefer, for his personal escort during his return 
to his immediate command at the president*y of Port St. Gfoorge. 

The above orders and instructions w^ere issued by the Mar- 
quess of Hastings on the ^Jd of February. By the middle of the 
month, the head-quarter division of the army of the Dukhun 
commenced its southward march by the route of Indore and 
Muheshwur. Brigadier-Cieneral Malcolm retained the Madras 
troops attached to his division, the corjjs of Bengal troops allotted 
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for the pfotectioii of Holfcor’s dominions not having yet been 
organized. He was also desirous of employing a military force 
for the reduction of Soandwara*', a province lying west of Malwa, 
the natural difficulties of which encouraged its inhabitants to 
persevere in the predatory habits they had been bred to, not- 
withstanding the change of system proclaimed on the establish- 
ment of our induence in those parts. The early repression of 
the smallest indication of a marauding spirit was of course an 
essential object ; and in this view the enterprize was promptly 
undertaken. In addition to the troops of his own division, 
Sir John Malcolm also retained for this service a strong bri- 
gade of infantry, and a battering-train from the Guzerdt army, 
which, under the recent military arrangements, the Marquess 
of Hastings had ordered back to the (iykwar’s dominions. Of 
these elements, a field force was soon formed, which, aflter the 
junction of the troops of Zalim Singh of Kota, and those of 
Holkar’s present government, penetrated into the country. The 
capture of a few strong holds, which were carried with great 
spirit, completely effected the business before the end of March. 
The troops of Holkar and of Zalim Singh f co-operated with the 
utmost alacrity, and did good service on all occasions. Indeed, 
it was by no means the least gratifying circumstance in the ac- 
complishment of the object contein))lated in this expedition, to 
observe the promptitude and good will with which our new 
allies c!ome forward with their contingents to aid the enterprize. 
The spirit they displayed afforded the most satisfactory test of 
the policy whereon the new system was founded, and the best 


* A tract extending from Aggur to the Chumbul east and west, and from near 
Bhanpoora to Oujein north and soutli. In this tract, tlie freebooters mustered near 
SOOO horse. Lalgurh was tlicir principal hold. 

f Meerab Khan, his general, particularly distinguished himself in the attack of 
the village and fortress of Nareilla, which he stormed, though the breacli was hardly 
practiGabl<^ and took, with the loss of 200 of his troops, and several o£Bicera of rank. 
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security for the solidity and permanence of the arrangements 
either made or in progress. ^ 

Pending the settlement of Soandwara» Sir Thomas Hislop 
was on his way to the Dukhun as abovementioned. Having 
crossed the Nerbudda at Mundlisor, a little above Muheshwur» 
he moved direct to the Sindwa Ghdt, where he arrived on the 
22d of February. The fort was surrendered on the 23d, agree* 
ably to the orders to that purport, brought from Holkar’s court. 
A battalion was left to garrison it and overawe tlie country be- 
tween the Satpoora range and the Nerbudda ; and Sir Thomas 
Hislop continued his march to the south. On the 27th of 
February, he reached the post of Talner*, commanding the ford 
over the Taptee, and one of the places ceded by Holkar under the 
late treaty of Mundisdr, the orders for the surrender of wliich 
were in Sir Thomiis Hislop’s possession. It had been re})orted 
that the Killadar intended to refuse compliance; and, on the 
approach of a party of our troops, a fire was opened upon them. 
The Killadar was warncnl, that, if he continued to resist the 
order of his master, he would be dealt with as a rebel ; but this 
produced no abatement of the fire from the walls. The Petta, 
or open town, was accordingly occupied ; and the artillery of the 
division, consisting of ten six-pounders, with two five and a half* 
inch howitzers, was opened from a position it afforded about 
300 yards distant from the fort. The fire was directed chiefly 
at the defences, and was briskly answered by matclilocks from 
the wall. In the evening, it was resolved to attempt to force 
the gate of the place ; for which purpose, two six-pounders were 
carried up to the outer gate by the flank companies of tlie 
Koyal Scots and the Eurojiean regiment, the whole led by 
Major Gordon, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor 


* Vide plate at the head of tiiu chapter. 
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Murray, Lieutenant-Colonei Con'miy, and other oflioers of the 
staff. On reaching the first gate, it was discovered that the lire 
during the day had so injured the wall beside it, that the men 
got through without finding it necessary to blow it open. Where- 
fore, leaving the guns on the outside, the storming party pushed 
on to the second gate, which was found open. At the third gate 
they were met by the KiUadar, who came out by the wicket 
along with some huneem, native merchants, and profiered his 
surrender to Colonel Conway. The third and fourth gates were 
then opened, and the party advanced along with the Killadar to 
the fifth, which led into the botly of the place. This was found 
closed, and the garrison from within demanded terms, and esx- 
pressed their dissatisfaction. After a very short parley, in which 
they were distinctly summoned to surrender at discretion, the 
wicket-gate was o}jened from within, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray and Alajor Ciordon, with three other officers, entered, 
followed by about ten or twelve grenadiers. 

In the mean time, the Arabs of the garrison, probably dis- 
trusting the intention of the British towards themselves, and 
seeing every thing on the point of being lost, worked themselves 
up to a frenzy of desperation ; and either resolving to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, or hoping yet to be able to save 'the 
place, made a sudden attack with swords, spears and knives on 
the few who had already entered the wicket. Major Gordon 
and Captain M‘Gregor were presently killed. lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray recjeived stwt'ral wounds, and was at last cut 
down and disabled, as were the other two officers who had 
accompanied him. Lieutenants Chanwal and McGregor: most 
of the foremost grenadiers were also killed or wounded. How- 
ever, as those who entered first had maintained their ground, 
others crowded through the wicket to their support; anil, in 
the end, the Arabs were driven to seek shelter in the circum- 
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jacent houses. The guns were also brought up after blowing 
open the outer gate, upon which the ]>lace was soon carried, 
and the garrison, in number about 300, were put to the sword. 
The Killadar was executed on the spot, on the twofold charge 
of original resistance to the order of his sovereign and supposed 
implication in the treachery of the garrison. The example was 
highly useful, and no doubt iniluenced the subsequent surrender 
of the much stronger forts of (laliia, Chandore, and other places, 
immediately on the presentation of the orders by the several 
detachments sent to occiqjy them. The total loss on the part 
of the llritish was seven officers and eighteen men killed and 
wounded. 'Fhe death of Major tlordon was the subject of 
universal regret, as he deservedly enjoyed the highest estimation 
of his brother soldiers, as well as of the government he served. 

j.(Niviiig a garrison to occupy Talner, the Lieutenant-fJeneral 
crossed tluj Taj>tx*(?, and advanced by llmulner to Pahrobi, where 
he came into c!ommuiiication with Jlrigadier-General .Doveton, 
then posted at Outr^in. This officer, having already c^omjdeted 
the settlement of affairs at NAgpoor, had returned westward by 
Ellichpoor in the course of January, ex]>ecting orders to proceed 
against Aseergurh ; but, on the abandonment ol’ the intention 
of reducing that fortress in the current season, he had been 
ordered to direct his march upon thti point of Kandesh-OotrAii, 
on the (lyma. Sir Thomas Hislop now ordered him to move 
up the (iyrna to llAl, following himself the course of the Iloaree, 
and sending a dettichment to receive the surrender of (.vAlna. 
No re.sistance was attempted ; and this, with scweral other of 
Holkars )>ossessionK in the neighbourhood, was quietly occupied 
by the troojjs of the two divisions. 

While thest? divisions w’^ere thus employed in Kandrj;sh, Sir 
'fhomas Hislop received intelligemre that Pajee Rao had jxjne- 
trated the Ghats sej)arating that provin<re from the valley of the 
(iodaveree : whereupon he immediately hasUmed to the south, 
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ordering Brigadier<-General Doveton to move on a parallel line 
in the same direction, in the hope of being able to intercept 
him before he should be apprized of their approach. It will be 
convenient, however, to relate the intermediate occurrences at 
the court of Nagpoor, before we return to trace the motions of 
the fugitive P6shwa, and the further operations against him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NAG POOR~DU KHUN. 

1818, I'JEBRUAnV TO MAY. 

Nagpoor— ministry of restored liaja — his fresh intrigues and early treachery-— 
Rchideut’s suspicions and measures — Governor-Generars first instructions — 
Detection of the plots — arrest of Kaja and his ministers — Bajce Rao applied to 
by Bhoosla for aid— T'consequent proceedings — marches eastward— eludes Sir 
Thomas HLslop’s division — Army of the Dukhun broken up — progress of Bajec 
Rao — Brigadier-General Smith co-operates with Brigadier-General Doveton 
— Lieutcnant-Culoud Adams — repulse of Guiiput Rao— Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams at Ilingunghut — waits for utlier divisions, and advances— route of 
Sooncc — pursuit by Brigadier-General ]>oveton — dispersion of Mahratta army 
— detention and submission of sirdars — Wusota invested and ca})tured — -new 
distribution of the forces— capture of other forts — alfair of Solapoor — Chanda 
invested — its ^mTender, 


The affairs of NAg])oor have been passed over in silence, 
since Appa Saheb’s return to the palace of the Bhooslas, under 
an arrangenient confirmed by tin? Marquess of Hastings, as 
mentioned in the 12th Cliapter. Tliis occurred in the course 
of January, the date of the Raja's return being the 9th of' that 
month. 

It will be rcjcollected, that, when Appa Saheb made his sub- 
mission, the j)rinci])al channel of communication iMjtwcxjn him 
and the Resident w^as N erayun Pundit, one of the negotiators 
of the original subsidiary alliance. 'l''his man was rewarded for 
the share he had in that transaction, and for his former tried 
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fidelity to the British Goveammeiity by being immediately in- 
vested with the second place in the administration, under the 
name of F^shkar. Nagtx) Punt, however, the other negotiator 
of the alliance, a man more deep in Appa Saheb's confidence, 
was retained as dewan ; and llaiuchundur Wdgh, who had also 
submitted, together with his master, on the 16th of December, 
was not displaced, though known to have been an active insti- 
gator of the late hostilities. I'his man had been included in 
the indemnity for the pfist, by an express stipulation with N era- 
yun, before Ajipa Saheb could be induced to come in ; and Mr. 
Jenkins, willing to regard the fact of his surrender along with 
liis master, as a suflficicmt indication of his altered sentiments, 
not only show'cxl towards him no displeasure at the j)art he had 
lately taken, but allowed him to rettiin his offices and influence 
in the court. 

The European reader will scarcely believe it possible, that, 
after submitting to be reinstated in the Guddee of N ug[>oor by 
the mediation of the British Resident, at the sacrifice of his 
army and political independenc*e, Aj>i>a Saheb should again 
have entered into treasonable plots against the power, which 
had thus restored him. It would seem, however, that no sooner 
was the personal danger gone by, than htj l>egan to Ixi ashamed 
of the weakness that had urged liim to throw up a cause by no 
means desj)erate ; and, sensible that he had a(;ted more from 
fear than judgment, he could scarcely divest liimself of the idea 
of his liaving been betrayed into the step, by what he now 
deemed to be Nerayun’s interested exaggerations of the danger. 
Ashamed and mortified at the folly and cow ardice of the course 
he had taken, he thought only of repairing the error, as soon as 
he shoidd recover the means ; and by w^ay of ensuring success, 
not only agreed with apparent readiness to the terms proposed, 
but proffercjd more tlian was asked, in the hope of regaining 
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our confidence, and thereby masking his fiiture conduct and 
designs. 

So rapid was this change of sentiments in the Baja,^ that, 
even while yet in our power, and living at the Residency, nay^ 
at the very moment of subscribing to the terms which were to 
be the price of his restoration, was he practising the deception, 
by which he hoped to retrieve his afiairs and renew our embar- 
rassments. In the interval between the attack on the Residency 
and the arrival of Brigadier-General Doveton, secret orders had 
been issued to the several Goand and other jungul and mountain 
Rajas, to call out their followers, and otffer every annoyance in 
their power to the British authorities, espc^cially to cut off* 
detachments in charge of convoys, and prevent the c!Ountry 
from furnishing supplies to the diff'erent armies in the field. 
Appa Saheb and his ministers, while negotiating the terms of 
the treaty, perceiving, from the omission of any stijmlation for 
the recal of these orders, that Mr. Jenkins had then no notice or 
suspicion of them, resolved to allow them to take eftect, though 
I>erfectly aware, as they aflLerwards a^^knowlcdged, that the conse- 
quence of not recalling them would he, to raise the whole country 
in arms, not only against us, but against any government that 
might act under our sanction. This deception was continued 
in the measures taken to prevent the due execution of the treaty 
after its signature. It was ascertained, that the Killadars of 
Mundela and Chouragurh had from the first received private 
instructions not to surrender to the public orders which should 
be presented. The commander at Dhamonee* also pleaded 
the receipt of similar instructions, which order, to be eftectual, 
must have preceded the signing of the treaty, or at least have , 
followed so closely, as to be sure of anticipating thcj public sum- 

* The private orders to Dhamoiice were in these words; Jysa Dekho^ 
wysakuro “ As you see, so do meaning, us the Killadar naturally interpreted 
them, “ Resist, if you think yourself able.” 
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mons ; wluch shows the early commenc em ent of the^^idot. In 
prosecution of the same designs, orders were issued on the IBth 
of January, nine days only after the Baja returned to his palace, 
for the iulladar of Chanda to rcicruit, and particularly to -enhst 
Arabs. It was moreover subsequently ascertained, that, along 
with Gunput Bao, who carncxl off with him the remnant of the 
army defeated by Brigadier-General Uoveton, an agent of the 
name of Suklia-Bam had been sent directly from Appa Saheb, 
carrying with him one of the seals of state in token of his mission, 
to convey the Baja’s earnest request for immediate assistance 
towards throwing off the British yoke. The issue of this part 
of the intrigue will presently be mentioned, when we come to 
relate what was passing in the,camp of Bajee Bao. 

The first suspicion entertained by Mr. Jenkins of the exist- 
ence of these designs was excited by the obstinate refusal of the 
Killadars and garrisons to evacuate Muudela and Chouragurh, 
notw'ithstandiug the liberal offer of all arrears ; for the rejection 
of which it was im])ossible to assign an adequate motive, without 
supposing them to have other resources or the assurance of other 
support in the back ground. Indeed, the Killadar of Choura- 
gurh asserted the receipt of private orders of a contrary piuport, 
in reply to the summons sent to him by Tieutenaiit-Colouel 
M‘Morin. Coupling this obstinacy of tlie Killadars and tlie 
reasons so publicly assigned for it with some appearances of 
a similar nature in the behaviour of the Prince himself since 
Ilia restoration, Mr. Jenkins thought it necessary to take mea- 
sures for ascertaining the trtitli or falsehood of the reports in 
circulation, and for watching the agents of the several parties, 
and endeavouring to intercept some of their conhdential 
despatches. It was particularly an object to discover, whether 
the intrigues were confined to the ministry and inferior depart- 
ments, or originated with the Baja hims^. There was certainly 
ample ground to suspect Appa Saheb ; for it had been observed. 
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tliat, although he had since his return to the palace shut himself 
up in his own apartments, professing to l>e inditferent to all state 
concerns, still he was evidently discontented, and never saw 
Nera 3 nin Pundit without reproaching him as the cause of his 
present degradation. At the same time it was kno^vTi, that he 
had frequent private conferences with Nagoo Punt and Ram« 
chundur, the purport of which was studiously concealed from 
their colleagues in administration^ and from the Resident. His 
participation in whatever intrigues were on foot was also infera- 
ble from his general character and conduct ; besides which, on 
more than one occasion, suspicion was excited by Nagoo Punt’s 
mode of conducting the internal branch of the; administration, 
particularly by some measures he took to favour the interests 
of those proscribed in consequence of tlieir continued disobe- 
dience. When Mr. .Jenkins jueferred a complaint against him 
to Appa Saheb, the Raja plcjdged himself for the dewan’s fidelity, 
and would listen to no argument tending to impeach it ; thus 
evidently identifying himself with the measures of the favourite. 
But the circumstance, which threw the strongest personal suspi- 
cion upon Appa Saheb, was, the discovery that, instead of bring- 
ing his treasures back to Nagpoor along with the women of his 
family, he had issued secret orders to have the greater part con- 
veyed back to Chanda and other forts, and even what was brought 
into the town was not openly deposited in the palace, but given 
out in trust with great secrecy and care. 

Influenced by these suspicions, Mr. Jenkins first set a watch 
upon a man named Gfovind Pundit, whom he knew to be the 
agent at court on liehalf of Nathoo-Ram, an officer who had 
been commissioned to expedite the surrender of Mundela. On 
the 4th of March, having intelligence that a letter was on its 
way from him to Nathoo-Ram, in the hands of a confidential 
messenger, he caused the bearer of it to be seized, and thus 
obtained possession of it. The letter gave circumstantial details 
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<if what had passed at some oonfercmces with Nagoo Pont, and 
Bamchundur,’ to which Govind had be^ admitted, and afforded 
abundant evidence of those ministers having ins^gated the 
reftisal to surrender Mundela. Upon this, Mr. Jenkins caused 
Gfovind Punt to be arrested and examined ; and being appse- 
hCTisive of an attempt on the part of Appa Saheb to depart 
secretly, redoubled his vigilance, and, under the pretence of 
an improved police regulationyordered every possible precaution 
to be taken to prevent any one from quitting the town by 
night. Though the suspicions were strong, nothing further 
had yet attached to Appa Saheb himself ; when a private letter 
of the date of the 6th of March, was addressed by Mr. Jenkins 
to the GJovemor-General, pressing for cjarly instructions for liis 
guidance. He was answered in the same spirit by Mr. Adam, 
the Governor-General’s secretary, that, without direct proof 
against the Haja, he was only to act against the ministers ; but 
that he 'would be justified in taking the most vigorous measures 
to obtain the removal of such dangerous counsellors, as Nagoo 
Punt and llamchundur had now proved themselves to be, and the 
exclusion from the durl>ar of others of the same stamp. In the 
mean time, however, reports |K)ured in from every quarter of ap- 
plications by Appa Saheb to Bajec Kao for assistance, and of the 
hostile advance of Gunput Kao with succours. Mr. Jenkins, 
therefore, redoubled his efforts to penetrate the mystery. 
Having ascertained that two agents were almut to be despatched 
Kamchundur to Bajee Kao, one a confidential chitnaveett 
(secretary) of Kamchundur liimself, the other a bareedar (private 
servant) of the Baja, caused them to be seized just on the point 
of setting off Before this strong measure, he had contrived to 
procure from die chitnavees an acknowledgment of the nature 
of his errand, which was made in a place where he could be 
overheard, and to a supposed Mend, who was in reality a spy 
set to win his confidence. Atma-Kam (so was the secretary 
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named) destroyed a pi^er he liad about him ag soon as he found 
himself lietrayed ; but it was discovered that this paper oon^ 
tabled a few words in the Princse’s own hand-writing, which 
were to give tlie assurance of his lieing a true messenger. Nei^ 
utipmuig, when Appa Salieb was informed of the arrest of the 
courier, he expressed the utmost Anxiety to know if any paper 
ha<l been found upon him, and seemed much relieved at learning 
that none was actually forthcoming. This occurred on the 14th 
of March ; aiwl at the same time arrived the positive intelligence 
of Gimput liao b(^ng m full march to N^igpoor, wliile it was 
confidently reported, that the Peshwa was himself following 
with his whole army, and had already passed the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dombiions in bis way. Previous accounts had 
reported him to have moved in an easterly direction after 
eviuling the pursuit of Sir Thomas Pfislop, so as to render such 
an intention extremely probable. It was rumoured also, that 
the llaja was on the eve of flying to Chandsi. to meet him. 

The P6shwa*s detachment of Gunput Kao with reinforce- 
ments, and movement nith his main army in a direction to 
support that cbiefi was so strong a confirmation of the truth of 
tli.e designs said to be in agitation at N ag[)oor, as, even without 
positive proof and on mere suspicion, would have justified the 
most vigorous precautionary measures. More decisive evidence 
had, however, been obtained by the seizure of Atma-Kam and 
his companion, evideiure going directly to implicate the Haja 
himself. P'eeling, therefore, that, should the Khoosla prince 
escsape and join Kajee Kao, all that had been done to establish 
order in the NAgpoor dominions would be undone again in a 
moment, and being now armed with more convincing testimony, 
the Resident resolved to w’ait no longtjr for instructions, but to 
act upon his own responsibility, and take the only step, which 
could edbctu^dly secure the Kritish interests intrusted to his 
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agmrnt the impeodiii^ den^er^ Up te tfaikir tame he had 
iioonhiied himself to measures <of pn(9caution and inquixy ; but 
knowledge of these, and of the arrest of the couriers, - was cadexa* 
lated to precipitate the crisis with the Raja, and to urge him to 
immediate flight, as the only means of avoiding the coxisequenoes 
of detection. Thus, it was im}K>ssib]e to delay for another^o> 
ment the necessary measures of prevention, however, anxious he 
might have been to receive the instructicms of the higher powers, 
before he took so decided a step. 

Accordingly, having determined immediately to place the 
Raja under dose arrest, he sent notice of this intention over 
night to Ruka Race, whom tlie reader will remember, to have 
been before mentioned, as the favourite w'ifc of the deceased 
Ragoojee, and at all times attached to the party opposed to 
the reigning Raja. In the morning of the 15th of March, he 
despatched a note to Appa Saheb, informing him tliid doub|6 had 
arisen, wliich made it absolutely necessary that he should come 
and remain at the Residency till they were cleared up, repre- 
senting strongly the utter impossibibty of resistanice, and the 
prudence of immediate compliance, without rendering it ncH^cs- 
sary to resort to forcible measures. Jiuka Race in vain exerted 
her influence to indutJO the Raja to attend to tliis 'Very j»e- 
remptory summons ; whereupon, Mr. Jenkins being dt'termined 
to enforce it, sent a party of Sepoys unarmed, under the con- 
duct of Caj*tain Rrown, iiiid. Reiigal native infarttry, and Ur. 
Gordon, the Resident’s assistant, who succeeded iu effecting t3»e 
arrest, and fortunately without the necessity of* entering the 
apartments reserved for the women. Nagoo Punt and Ram- 
chundur AV'agh were in like manner seized, and all three brought 
to tlie Residency, ainl jfdaced under sc^parate guards. They in 
some measure confossed their participation in the plot, particu- 
larly »Nagoo Punti; who accused his master of being the caut^’Of 
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ins emu by Ms ineuiable love of mtrigue, and made it bis prin- 
cipal xequest^ if doomed to nnprisonment,- he might be 

separately confined. / 

^ The confessions of the Baja and of his ministers were quite 
•imnecessary to convince the world of their criminality. Proofe 
m^tiplied from every quarter immediately after their appre- 
irention ; while the d9.ily advance of Bajee Kao, and the gradual 
development of the intrigues that had been passing between 
liim and the Bhoosla, satisfied every one of the neasssity of the 
Resident’s precautionary mciasures.. Amongst other articles of 
accusation, that transpired in the course of the inquiries insti- 
tuted on this occasion, the circumstant^es of the miuder of ihir- 
sajee first came to light on the day bt^fore the arrest. Indeed, 
one of Mr. Jenkins’ motives for holding the Raia in close con- 
finement was, the idea, that L.ord Hastings might perhaps desire 
so heavy an accusation to Imj brought to trial, in order to visit 
the crittie with the merited punislunent, in the event of the 
charge being clearly established. 

In this posture afiairs remained at Xagpoor, while the Re- 
sident awaited the (iovenior-( leneral’s instructions as to the 
steps to be next adopted. And here we will for the present 
leave them, turning aside to notice the circumstances of Bajc^e 
Rao’s advance into this territory, and the events to which it 
Icid. 

. We have already followed Gunput Rao to the time of his 
junction with Bajt'c Kao, at the head of the broken horse of the 
Nagpoor army. I’he junction took place in the neighbourhood 
of Tambaomee, before Bajee Rao’s retreat on Sola])oor, whither 
Gunput Rao ac!Comj>anied him, and was afterwards present at 
the battle of Ashtee. Naroo Sukha-ram, the agent before- 
mentioned, had followed in the train of this Sirdar, and delivered 
the errand from liis master, soliciting aid: and the courso to be 
adopted in consequence was under consideration, when Bajee 
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Raoi’s army was. surprised on the 20th of February. In the 
iiight, Bajee Bao had scarody got as far north aas Purinda^ when 
two hctojras (confidential messengers) arrived also from N^igpoor, 
pressing for the early adoption of some plan for the Baja’s reH^. 
On their heels followed two other similar messengers, who re- 
peated Appa Saheb's earnest entreaty for assistance, bringing a 
letter in his own hand-writing to confirm the veracity of their 
verbal statement. TIkj dt'spatch was brief and simple :• “ Su- 
“ mana Meftr to (Uingana Dobetya — Assist me in any way you 
** can.” I’ho names are those of two holy men, famous in Mah- 
ratta legends for the assistance they mutually rendered each 
other in extremity. These messengers Bajee Bao carri«l along 
with him, and continued his flight northwaid to Xewasa, whent*e 
he endeavoured without success to expel a garrison of Sebundees 
left by C^'olonel Deacon in his way to the south-west. From 
bTew’asa he directed his flight north-west to Kopergaon, crossing 
the Godaveree at Phool-tamba. Finding the heat of the pursuit 
somewhat abated, he took the op]K>rtunity of visiting Nassick, 
and then proceeded to Warner near t’handore, where h<‘ effected 
the before-mentioned junction with Baindeen, w'ho liatl brought 
withhim some Pindaree horsc,and a portion of the routed infantry 
of Holkar. Hence the Nagpoor messengers were at length 
despatched with a written answ’er to the Bhoosla, the contents 
of w'hich never transpired ; but there can be no doubt it con- 
veyed an assurance of immediate help. 'I'his was on the Sd of 
March ; and Gunput Bao and Sukha-ram at the same time 
solicited an advance of money, and leave to dc'part for N figpoor, 
stating that preparations for wur liad bc?en making at C'handa, 
that a forco undc?r Chundojee Bhoosla was at Bhandaree, and 
that they had certain information of the hill people having risen 
in arms, as well as of Mundela and (!!houragurh having been put 
into a condition to stand a siege. With a small advance of 
money and troops, they engaged to raise a general insuiroctiofi, 
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as soon as they should readb the Ehoosla territory ; . and strongly 
recommeiaded the 1^6shwa to proceed hlniseU’ in the same di- 
reetitm hy the route of Kandesh and Boorlianpoor. Baicc llao, 
though he seemed to listen favourably to this advice, could not 
be IjTought to give a distinct or immediate answer, but desired 
Guu^ut Rao to v'ait a few days lor his determination, lie then 
skirted the Ghats into Kandesh, collecting information as he 
went, as to the practicability of the plan, and the dis]>osiiion 
of the several Hriti.sh divisions. At Unkye he first learnt Sir 
Thomas Hislop's arrival in Kandesh, and near approach in a 
direction to intercept completely the rouU^ by Roorhanpoor; 
whcreujKui he fied with the utmost precipitation across the 
Godaveree at Kopergaon, and as far soutli as Assee on the 
Peeree. Thence again, fearing to fall in wdth the division of 
Rrigadier-General Smith in its advance from tlie south, he turned 
oil* due east, and cx)ntinued his march in that direction. 'Phe 
suggestion of (i unput Kao was now openly adopted, and tliis 
chief sent forward by a parallel, but different route from tliat 
pursued by the main body, whicli ])assed the Xizam s frontier, 
and crossed the tiodaveree at Uuk-liusbun to the south oi' Jalna, 
with the evident and avowed intention of entering the dominions 
of the Khoosla state. 

On the 11th of March, Sir Thomas Hislop ascended from 
Kandesh to the ])lain of the (iodaveree, and made one or two 
ineffectual efforts to come up with the enemy ; but, finding that 
he had escxiped by the superior rapidity of his marclies, first 
to the south and then to the east, the Lieutenant-tieneral re- 
solved, without further delay, to tarry into effect the orders he 
had received from Lord Hastings. The several corps forming 
tire head-quarter division w^ere at«ordingly distributed amongst 
tire other forces in the field ; and, on the 3 1st of Maxell, the final 
orders were issued from Lassoor for breaking up the anny of the 
Diikhun. Sir Thomas Hislop himself, with the whole general 
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of the armjr, prepared for fads return to the Madras pre- 
rddency with a alight esco^ of cavalry and infantry ; and sidsae- 
quently, in order to avoid the inconvenience of diverting so large 
a force as would be necessary to form an efficient escort, from 
tlie more important object of contributing to the settlement of 
the country, he resolved to proceed from Poona to Bombay^ and 
thence round by sea to Madras, leaving all bis escort at Mr. 
£lphinstone's disposal, along with the other trooptf in the field. 

In the meantime, Bajee Rao was hastening his flight from 
his own dominions in the direction of Chanda. His march w'as 
marked with cruelties and excesses of the most wanton kind, 
wliich, indeed, were mostly attributed to the professional plun- 
derers brought down by Ram-I)cjen from Hindoostan ; for the 
Mahrattas had hitherto shown some moderation and forbtm-ance 
in their passage through the country. During the retreat, great 
pains were taken to mislead the pursuers. The Peshwa himself 
always gave out the line of march for the day, withholding every 
morning from all his officers the "next place of halting, until his 
standard and treasure elephants had actually mo\ed forward. 
Brigadier-CTeneral Smith had not urged the northward pursuit 
of Bajc^ Rao after the action at Ashtee on the noth of fa’ebruary ; 
tliinking it necessary first to escort the liaja of Suttara, to rec'cive 
his formid investiture by Mr. Dlphinstone. This occasioned a 
few days respite ; after which the light division, ’under the Bri- 
gadier-General, again j>rocccded to the north, and having halted 
to refresh at Scroor, left that place to prosecute the jnirsuit on 
the 10th of Miirch. Hearing at this jM)int of Bajee Rao's march 
eastward, the Brigadier-General moved towards Jalna, in order 
to concert a combined plan of pursuit with the division of Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton, who had by this time received his 
reinforcements from Sir lliomas Hislop, and reached that posi- 
tion. Brigadier-General Doveton, who was the junior officesr, 
resolved to march himself upon Basum, and thence along the 
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GMts into Beir^r, as far as Kurinja, in the hope df, hy that 
means, effectually cutting off the Mahratta army from the norffh; 
and siiggested to Brigadier-General Smith the advantage of Mb 
moving along the line of the GodaVeree, at such a distance front 
the river, as should prevent the enemy from turning his ri|^t 
without crossing, which the difficulty of the fords g?ive him littld 
chance of offfecting, or of getting off to the southward again,' 
without laying liimself open to attack. 

The van of the Mahratta army, after having traversed the 
ISTizum’s dominions from west to east without resistance, appeared 
on the banks of the Wurda on the first or second of April, at a 
point near \Vooiiee, a little almve the confliienc*e of this river 
with tlu^ Payn Gunga. Tn this (piarter, however, he found his 
plans wholly disconcertt.*d by the jweparations made for his re- 
ception. It will lie recollected, that, after receiving the submis- 
sion of Namdar Khan and other l*indaree leaders, the division 


of Licmtenant-Coloiiel Adams had been ordered to rciturn from 
Hindoostan to its original station in the valley of the Nerbudda, 
there to prepare for the reduction of the fort of Ghouragurh; 
the Killadar of w^hich had been rc»j>eatedly summoned by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel INPMorine without t'ffect. Tin* bt'ginning of 
March was passed by (^olonel Adams in making rea<iy for the 
attack of this place, and in ]>rocuring from (Jeiu*ral Marshall a 
reinforcement of heavy gnus for the ])uqiose, the two in the 
depot at 1 loshungjibad having suffercHl a little? in their carriages. 
While yet emgage'd in these pre])arations, the events above; de- 
tailed were passing at NAgpoor, and IMr. Jenkins, having reason 
te) be;lievc that *Chanela was to Ih; the de*stined rallying point 


of resistance, e;ven before; it was certain that the l*e'*shw’a was on 


his way thither, directe*el Lieute*nant-Ce>lhnel Aelams’ particular 
attentiem to the imjjortance of summoning, and eventually re- 
ducing it before the close of the se*ason, and therefore recom- 

* Vide plate. 
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mended his leaving Choms^gurh for the present, in order to 
make Chanda his first object, in case there should not be time 
for the reduction of both before the setting in of the rains. It 
was further suggested, that General Marshall’s force might be 
advantageously employed against Chouragurh as well as Mun- 
dela, immediately after the taking of Dhamonee, on which 
service it was then employed ; and this arrangement w'as after- 
wards ordered by the Marquess of Hastings to be carried into 
execution, as we have before incidentaUy noticed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

These discussions respecting the imj)ortan<« of reducing 
Chanda had prtqiaretl I^ieiitenant-Colonel Adams for 'an early 
summons to the southward, Ijefore the receipt of ]>ositive intel- 
ligence, that Bajee Rao was on his way towards the same point. 
Wherefore, on the first advice of the probability of this event, 
he began to move by forced marcht^s upon Nagpoor, carrying 
with him thej .'jth Bengal cavalry, his horse-artillc'ry, and a 
brigade of infantry, and lcaving*Major Popliam w ith a dc*tach- 
ment to bring up by easy stages the two c*igh teen-pounders, 
forming the whole heavy train at his command. Mr. Jenkins 
had previously summoncKl a detachment of the 8th Bengal 
cavalry from Jubulpoor to strengthen his force in that arm ; 
and further, on learning that Chanda was the' point for which 
the troo})S from the westward wc^rci making, JJeutenant-Colonel 
Scott had been dc^spatched wdth the greater part of the force 
then at N^gpoor, in the hope of his being able to cut off the 
enemy from any communication with that strong fortress, and 
hold him in check until the arrival of Colonel Adams with the 
main bcxly. Colonel Sc'ott rtiathcHl Wuroda, or Whroona, about 
fifteen miles from Chanda, on the 3d of Aj>ril. • Here he fell in 
with the van of the Mahrattas, unefor Gunput Rao, and drove 
it back across the Wurda, though with the trifling loss of ten 
or twelve only ; for the rencounter was quite unexpected by 
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the enemy, who filed with precipitation on the first appearance 
of the Jiritish force. Thus stopped short in his advance, and 
at the same time apprized of the arrest of Aj)pa Saht^b and the 
little hope of siipjKjrt witliin the lihoosla territory, Jiajee Kao 
continued for some daj^s irresolute, shifting his ground between 
tlie IVurda and the Payn-tiunga, hut not daring to cross the 
former river. After the affair at Wuroda, JLieutenant-t’olonel 
Scott proceeded to Chanda, hojiing to succeed in investing the 
})laee, or at least to cut off* all communicfition from without ; 
but he found the fortifications so extc'iisive, that with his small 
fortre, consisting of only one weak brigade of infantry and flu? 
Gth Kengal cavalry, it was im])ossible for him to cover it entirely; 
Ticjutenant-Coloncil Adams in the mean time, liaving made 
arrangements for the def*encc^ of Nag})oor, hastened his march to 
Hiiigun-tTh^t, which he selected {is the most ap])ro]iriate jioint, 
both to cover the Klioosla cajiital iind to .supjiort laeutenant- 
Coloni'l Scott in case of emergency, lie reached llingun-tihAt 
on the Gth of April, and found that Jlajto Kao was still on the 
othc*r side of the Wurchi, undetermined what c‘,onrsi^ now to 
pursue. lieutcmint-Colonel Scott had left N{ig]>oor in such 
haste;, that he had come away with insufficient siij)]>lies ; and, 
as the country about C^dianchi was found to be wholly cli;stitute 
of the means of* sujiport, he felt himself unclc;r the nc'cc‘ssit y of 
soliciting from Tieutenant-(^-oloiK*l Adjims a part of his stores, 
which was instantly forwarded ; but Colonel Adams thought it 
advisable in consec|Ucnc;c to wait the arrival of a frc‘sh sii]>]>ly 
from Nagiioor, before he embarked any further in a sc*rvicc, that 
prornisecl to draw him into a long jmrsuit through an impo- 
verishc;d country, and away from his own resources. Ky good 
fortune, the delay was every way advemtageous, as it would 
enable Krigadier-General Doveton to rciic'h the desired }>osition 
to the north-west of the enemy, while Krigtidier-Gcneral Smith 
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approached to cut him off ii;om the southward. With the three 
divisions thus closing in upon him from opposite side8» it seemed 
utterly impossible he should escape.. Halting therefore at 
Hingun-Gliat, the Lieutenant^Colonel exerted himself to pro> 
cure intelligence of every motion of the enemy ; and, ascertain- 
ing that he still loitered about Pundur-Koura and Woouee witli- 
out attempting any thing, forbore for the present to. disquiet him 
or beat up his cjuarters. On the 11th of April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott was called in from Chanda, in contemplation of 
an eventual attack ; and, on the information that Pajee Kao 
had on the l.'ith ventured across the Wurda, at a place callcxi 
Poona, a little way up the river. Colonel Adams on the 1 4th 
made a westward movement on Alumdoho, which had the effect 
of immediately driving him back. Krigadier-Gciieral Hoveton 
had on the same day reached Hoodgaon on the Aran, fifty miles 
only to tlie north-west of Pundur-Koura, whence he had written 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, that he should march by long 
stages directly on Pundur-Koura, so as to reach the hitter place 
on the 1 7th ; and it was reckoned, that, by that time, Krigadier*- 
General Smith would be sufficiently advanced along the line of 
the Ciodaveree to intercept any retreat to the south. In the 
course of thtj 1 Gtli, Colonel Adams received the letter conveying 
this intelligence ; and learning from his own scouts that Kajee 
Kao was within a forced march to the south-east of his position 
at Alumdoho, resolved to march the same evening, iii the hope 
of either falling ujK>n liis encampment, or driving him back upon 
the division of Krigadier-General Hoveton, on its advance to 
Pimdur-Koura. At eight in the evening, the Lieutenant-Colonel 
began his march ; and, on the morning of the 17th of April, 
arrived at Peepul-Kdt, where the Peshwu had been encamped 
the preceding day. It was here found, that he had gone off* to 
Soonee, a village said to be six coss further to tlie south-West, 
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Upon thisy not yet dei^iairing to overtake the liigitives, he called 
up the cavalry and horseoartiUery, together with a light infantr^' 
battalioq, and resolved to push forward with this force to Soohee, 
leaving the rest of the troojis to follow more at leisure. Colonel 
Adams had witli him the entire 5th and 6th and a scpiadron of* 
the 8th Bengal cavalry, a brigade of the Madras European horse^ 
artillery, and a troop of the native corps of the same ami from 
tlie Bengal establishment. The light battalion’ was comjiosed 
<d*tlie light companies of the several corjxs originally attached 
to the 5th division of tluj army of the Dukhun, on its formation 
in the preceding October. M^ith this force he hastened his 
march upon Soonee. On approaching the village, he found 
that Bajee Rao, whom his own advance had driven to the south- 
w'est, had just discovered himself .to be in full niarc^h on Briga- 
dier-Cieneral Doveton's line, which on the same day was march- 
ing to Pundur-Koura, only twelve miles south of Soonee. In 
the anxiety to avoid tliis new danger, he liad again taken a 
northerly route, and was making oft* with all despatch along the 
very road, by wliich Colonel Adams was approaching. 'Phe 
advance guard of the two armies met about five miles from 
Soonee*; when Licaitenant-Colonel Adams, guessing, from the 
number of elephants and standards, that Bajee Rao w^as present 
in person, immediately put the head of liis column, consisting 
of the 5th native cavalry and horse-artillery, into a gallop, and 
drove the enemy back in confusion for some miles. The course 
of the road led to the brow of a rising- ground, whence, in the 
valley beneath, and on the opposite declivity, the main body ol* 
the Maliratta anny was discovered in great confusion. I’he 
horse-artillery opened their fire with admirable effect upon 
them in this disorganised state, while the cavalry formed, and 
charging into the valley, in a short time completely clearcxl it. 

* Vide plate at tlic head of this Chapter. 
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^Phe liieutenant-Colonel, who le<l the charge himself, had by 
this time left the rest of liis troops considerably in the rear : 
undismay ( k 1, however, by the numl 3 ers of the enemy, he deter- 
mined to follow up his success with the single regiment he had 
with him. Wherefore, detaching one squadron to scour the 
rising ground on his right, he continued a hot pursuit with the 
two others, trac;king the fugitives up the valley which took a 
turn to the left of the road, until he reached another elevation 
overlooking a sec;oiid valley watered by the same stream that 
runs by Soonee. '^Fhe IVIalirattas were here seen collecttnl in 
greater numbers than before : the horse-artillery again opened 
ujwn them with great effect, while (^olonel Adams formed the 
two sejuadrons with him into line, and, charging a second time, 
drove every thing before him. At the further end of this second 
valley, two large bodies of the tmemy’s horse were drawn up, as 
if i>repared to stand their ground. 'I 'he first of tliese, howewer, 
dis]>ersed quickly, on receiving the fire of the horsc?-artillery, 
and on finding its flank threatened by the squadron that had 
been sent to scour the elevatc^l ground on our right. The 
other body, which w^as posted on our left, was then driven off 
by a change of front and rapid advance in that dire<*tion. The 
enemy was thenct^fbrth seen only in broken d<*tachments, flying 
through the siirrounding jungtd in complete rout. l^'ive guns, 
the only ones he had with him, w'cre captured in this action ; 
three elejdiants and 200 camels also fell into our hands. The 
elcj>hants were of those which always precedtMl llajc^e lla<)’s 
line of march, and on which his treasure was usually laden ; but 
no more tlum 11,000 rupees in cash was found uj>on them, the 
rest having been made away with in the confusion. 'I’he I’rince 
himself’ escajjed with difficulty, by mounting a horse and gallop- 
ing away on the first appearance of the Ilritish troops. One of 
his palanquins was taken, ami proved to have been perforated 
by a round shot ; from its appearance, it was conjectured to 
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have bc^en the same in which he had just been riding. Th<> 
British loss was only two wounded, tlie enemy never having 
stood a charge ; whereas, in the ]nirsuit, and particularly by the 
fire of the horse-artillery, upwards of 1000 of the enemy were 
left dead on the field. Particular credit was du<^ to the oflicers 
and men of both corps of horse-artillery. Ca]>tain llodbeer, of 
the Bengal native cor]>s, had joined Colonel Atlams at Alumdoho 
but tMght hours before tin; march was comniencetl on the evening 
of the Kith ; yet he was up with the foremost of the cavalry, 
notwithstanding the length of the march and ]>ursuit, as was 
likewise .l>it.*u tenant I*oggcnj)ohl, a very distinguished oificer of 
the Madras artillery. Indeed, it w'as mainly in reliance upon 
his strength in this arm, that (’olonel Adams ventured so far in 
adA'ance of liis main body, with only a single regiment of cavalry 
(5th), being determined to make the? affair as decisive as possible, 
though at some risk, and aw’^are that every moment affbi*ded for 
esca]jo would d<?tract from the importance of the result. 'J'he 
rest of the cavab’j', owing to some miss^jjprehcmsion on the jiart 
of Colonel (Jahan, its commander, <Ii<l not join until after the 
enemy had entirely disapiKwed. 'J’he trooj>s were then en- 
c;ampt?d on the field of battle, Jifter a continued march of uyjwards 
of thirty miles, anti waited the; coming iij) of their supydies, 
before the pursuit could bt; further i>rosccuted. 

Brigadier-Cieneral Doveton arrived at Pundur Koura,on the 
morning of the vtiry day on which this action was fought ; and, 
being only 12 miles distant, was not long in hearing of the suc- 
cess of the other <Uvisit)n. 'I'he concurring reports of all his 
scouts having rcpresentetl the line of the Peshwa's flight to be 
to the southward of west, the Jfrigailier-(.4eneral resolved to 
push forward and give chast; in that direction. Consequently, 
he divided his force into two ImmUcs ; one of which he led him- 
self, and of the other he gave the c;oitimand to CapUiin (irant, 
of the Mysore horse, with whom, besides his ow^n corps, he 
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(i«|fu:hed .for .tlie|»ui!pose two squadrons of regular cavalry, two 
gallopers,, and two light ooihpanies of infantry. In this maimer 
the Maluratta army was followed at the heels for five successive 
days, during all which time it suffered the extreme of distress 
finum fiuninexand fiitigue, the British officers making only oc- 
casional halts, for the indispensable refreshment of their men 
and horses. 

The routed P6shwa was found to have taken a direction 
south-westerly, as far as Oomer-Kher, and thence due w'estward, 
by ./Kullumjioor, to Boree. At this place, or in the way to it, 
disheiurtencKi at their uniform ill success, and broken down by 
long privations, nearly two-thirds of his remaining adherents 

his standard, with the intention of returning quietly to their 
homes* Brigadier-General Doveton puKsued without halting, 
as far as f)omer*<Khcr, and then made a move rather to tlie 
north, in order to procure supplies from Basum. Thence he 
continued the pursuit as iar west as Pepree beyond JAliia, which 
he reached on the Sd^of May. Here, however, he had the 
mortification to discover, that he was following a detached party 
led, by chiefs of inferior note, while the P^shwa himself had 
turned off* freon Boree northwards, with the design of crossing 
the Taptee, and penetrating if possible into Hindoostan. 

Of the countless host that had followetl his fortunes to the 
Wurda, there now remained with him no more than 8 or 
10,CKX) at the utmost. All the Sirdars deserted after the affair 
of $oonee, except Trimbukjee, Bam-deen, the Vinshorekur, 
(Balooba), and the widow, w^ith some of the troops, of Gokla. 
This dis{>ersion of the several Sirdars with their followers in so 
many different directions rendered it very difficult to deter- 
mine with precision the exact line of the prince's flight. The 
party, that Brigadier-Gieneral Hoveton pursued so far to the 
westward, proved to be led not by himself but by Madhoo 
itasteea and. Appa Dhimderee, Bajee Rao's father-in-^w. The 
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Brigadier-General no sooner discovered lus error, thdan fae Icfit 
them to continue tlieir route unmolested ; and both made good 
their way to Kandesh, and sent their submissions thence to Ma 
E lphinstonc. lii the same manner Appa Uussaee, with Cliim- 
niyce Nerayun, Bajee liao's own brother, separated themselves 
entirely from his standard at Boree, and lied directly to Ibe 
south-west, crossing the Godiiveree at Nander. Esajee Punt, 
a Gokla nearly connected with the chief slain at Asht€ie,> and 
Wittoba Naeek, the same man who had delivered the declara- 
tion of war to the llesident at Poona, fled also in a - south-west 
direction with another remnant of‘ the fugitives. The pursuit 
of these; parties was taken up by Brigtidier-G^ncral Smith, who 
was at JN ermul, when the affair of Soonee took place, and, hearing 
of the total dispersion of the JVlahratta army, started in pursuit, 
on the of April, ^^ijjpa Dussaee and Chimnajee surrenderexi 

to a detachment sent out by the Brigadier-General, under Ca]>- 
tain Davies, of the >s izam’s reformed horse, and were by that of- 
ficer conducted to ^Vhmednugurh, where they consentcMl to abide 
the ortlers of Mr. Elphinstoiie. The other party was pursued by 
another detachment from the same division, under Major Cun- 
ningham, as far as Pundurijoor, whence their cliiefs also sent in 
their submission. 

In the interim, Brigadier-General Pritzler, whom we left 
preparing for the attack of Wusota, appeared before that place 
and closely invested it, on the i31st of March. Sucli, however, 
were the natural difficulties of the ground, that the heavy guns 
could not he brought into battery until the 5th of Ajml. The 
fort itself*, though natiure and art liad done their utmost to 
strengthen it in other .respects, was commanded by a neigh- 
bouring hill, called Old IVusota, which was accordingly chosen 
as the ix)sition for the breaching batteries. Such w'as the eti^ect 
with which they opened, that tlie Killadar stood out but one 
day’s fire, and surrendered the place on the 6th of ApriL The 
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remainder of the Raja of Suttara's family was foiuid here, and 
the Xilladar declared that he had received orders from his 
master to put the whole of them to death, sooner tliun allow 
them to fall into tlie hands of the Ilritish. These orders he 
found an obvious interest in neglecting, in the present depressed 
condition of Jlajee Kao’s fortunes. lieutenants JMorrieson and 
Hunter, whose capture at tlie commencement of the war was 
before noticed, were also found immured in the dungeons of this 
fort. Valuables belonging to the Suttara family, estimated to 
amount to near three lack rujjees, were likewise captured : for 
these, however, the troops were allowed a compensation, in order 
to admit of their Restoration to the Kaja. On the reduction <ji‘ 
Wusota, the force under llrigadier-General Kritzler was broken 
up ; the corps of it drawn from the reserve, alter being rein- 
forced by a ilombay battalion, wt^rt; sent to meet Brigadier- 
(ieneral Munro’*, who was advaiu;iiig from the south to attack 
the iiifantiy' and guns that Bajee Kao had left behind at Sola- 
poor. 'I'he rtnnainder procsetnled against the strong holds on 
tlie north of Poona. Brigadier-General Pritzler in person led 
back the troops of the reserve, and receivc^d on his rtmte the 
submission of all the forts along the line of the Kishna, none of 
which offered the slightest resistance. jNIajor Eldritlge, of tlu‘ 
Bombay European regiment, commanding the tr<M>]>s detached 
to the north, obtained possessioii, in the course of Ajiril, of 
Sheeoneer, or Jooiieer, whitdi had been evacuated, and of all the 
other forts south of tlie range that separates the sources of the 

* Brigadier-General Munro was not strong enough without this rcinforccinenl, 
and though repeated requests had been addressed to the Madras Goveninient, not 
a single company was allowed to join him irqm witliin our provinces in that quarter : 
indeed, the march of »» reinforcement, which the comnmndijug ofliccr took upon 
himself to furnish, was spgcially countermanded from tlie Presidency, on the plea 
of its being required to guard our own frontier ; ns if tlie destruction of the enemy 
were not its best possible defence- 
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Bhecma from those of the Godaveree. Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Dowal, in the mean time, with a detachment from Brigadier- 
General Doveton’s division, reduced the important forts of 
Unkye, Rajdeho, Dhoorup, and Trimbuk, which gave to us the 
entire command of the valley of the Godaveree, and a ready 
entrance into Kand^sh. (^-aptain Briggs, who had btieii placed 
in the political charge of the British interests in this cpiarter, in ' 
subordination to Mr. Elphinstone, the supreme commissioner, 
now resolved to emjjloy the force of Lieutenant-C^olonel 
M‘Dowal, though consisting of only IKK) firelocks, in the re- 
duction of the Beshwa's remaining |K)ssessions in K<and('sh, from 
which object the pursuit of Bajee Bao had necessarily diverted 
the Brigadier-General. 'Fhe influence already jmssessed there, 
from the occupation of all llolkar's kite cessions, giive us ad- 
vantages that led Captain Briggs to hope for success, notwith- 
standing his very inadt^quafe means ; and the event justified the 
correctness of his calculations, although a temj)orary check was 
experionctid at Malugaon, as will presently be mentioiKHl. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-Gtuieral ]\lunro, having advanced with 
the available |X)rtion of the rcstu’ve under his command, and 
effectid. a junction with Brigadier-General Britzler, cleared the 
south country of several detached marauding parties, driving 
them before him till he reac^hed Solaj)oor*, on the 9th of May. 
He there found the main body, of Bajee Bao's infantry, with 
eleven guns of his field train, (jiicamped under the w alls, and the 
fort find town strongly garrisoned with Arabs. On the morn- 
ing of the loth, the Brigadier-General marched with all his 
brigades of infantry but one to tlu? north side* of the place; 
and forming them into two crolumns with a reserve, advanced for 
the pur].K)se of .carrying the itatta by escalade. Besides the 
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* Vide plate at the head of Uiis Chapter. 
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Sort, there was an inner and an outer petta ; the latter of these 
was soon in our possession, and a lodgement was also effected in 
the wall of the inner petta dose to the fort. However, whil^ 
this operation was going on within, Gunput Hao Panre, the 
oommandant of the infantry of the garrison, brought a party 
round to the east of the fort, and unexpectedly opened five 
guns on the troops left in reserve with the artillery, consisting 
of six flank' companies. The fire was answered, though not 
silenced, by ours : but, after carrying the petta. Lieutenant* 
Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding officer of artillery, and the 
only field officer with the reserve, perceiving the enemy to be in 
the act of retiring his guns, led the companies of the reserve to 
the charge. In his advance he was reinforced by Lieutenant- 
Colonel N ewal from the petta, and succeeded in capturing three 
of the guns, and driving the enemy back with considerable loss 
of men. Partial firing continued in the jietta ; nor did the 
action cease till 4 p. m., at which time Brigadier-General 
Munro, observing the infantry to be moving oft in small parties 
from the camp adjoining to the fort, ordercnl Brigadier-General 
Pritzler in ptlrsuit, with the cavalry attached to his force, con- 
dsting of not more than three troops of the 2SJd dragoons, and 
about 400 irregulars. At the head of this small force, Briga- 
dier-General Pritzler came uj> with the enemy a few miles from 
the town, and found him marclung in pretty close column. The 
gallopers were opened, and one troop detached to the right, and 
another to the left, with orders to charge. 'I'hc column was 
completely penetrated and broken, the dragoon officers judi- 
cnously restraining their men from using their pistols, until this 
first object had been fuUy accomplished. The infantry was 
then cut up in detail by the dragoons and irregulars, a duty in 
which the latter troops are in generaVparticularly alert. The 
greater part of the fugitives threw away their arms and escaped : 
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but considerable havoc was made amongst the Arabs, who di». 
dained to secure their flight by such means. Gunput Bao had 
already been wounded in the attack on die reserve, and Veetul 
Punt, the second in command, killed on the same occasion. 
But Major dc Pinto, a Portuguese officer, who had raised some 
battalions for Gtikla, and had been actively engaged at Kirkee^ 
was slain in this pursuit, together with more than 800 of the 
fugitives. The fort of Solapoor surrendered on ' the 15th of 
May, after one day's iKimhardment ; and with it all Bajee Bao*s 
remaining artillery fell into our hands, while the previous 
destruction of his infantry left his cause entirely destitute of 
adherents within his late dominions, except in the garrisons of a 
few remaining forts in Kand^sh. Of Brigadier-General Munro’s 
division, 97 were killed and wounded in the course of these 
operations. The capture of 87 guns on the surrender of the 
place, most of them in veiy' serviceable condition, affords a fair 
criterion of the imjiortance of the success, and the credit due to 
those who conducted the entc;rprise. 

While Bajee Bao was thus hunted down, and his country 
reduced by the s<;veral British divisions and detachments in the 
field, lieutenant-Colonel Adams, having ascertained that the 
direction of the flight from Soonee w^as due west, and that 
Brigadier-Generals Goveton and Smith were both hotly engaged 
in the pursuit, resolved to lose no time in moving the force 
under his command towards ('handa, in order to summon that 
important fortress. He accordingly called up the two eighteen- 
pounders, which had been directed to follow him from Hdshun- 
gabad: and, having obtained another of the Nizam’s from 
Major Pitman at Umraotee, proceeded with this weak train, 
mid set himself down before Chanda on the 9th of May. The 
poisoning of the wells on his approach indicated the Killadar’s 
determination to hold out to the last extremity ; nevertheless, 

3 c 2 
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the Lieutenant-Colonel forwarded a letter, containing the most 
moderate proposals, oilering to the garrison permission to mardi 
out with all their private property and arms, and only requiring 
them to account for the treasure and public property, which he 
was instructed to hold in deposit for the successor of Appa 
Saheb. The Killadar not only sent no reply, but detained the 
bearer of Colonel Adams' letter, seemingly in full confidence of 
his ability td®‘resist. The place was so extensive, that the whole 
of the 10th and 11th was oc‘eupied in reconnoitring* and 
fixing ii}wn the point of attack. Good ground for the breach- 
ing battery was, however, found in a nu//a about 250 yards to 
the south-east of the place. On the IStli, therefore, the llritish 
camp was moved from the north-west angle to the south of the 
fort, and a battery of light guns made to play u]>on this lace, in 
order to divert the enemy's attention from the main attack. 
This object was completely attained ; and the place having beem 
invested at the same time to the north and west, the garrison, 
though it amounted to upwards of 3000 men, was kept in a state 
of constant alarm and uncertainty, and obliged to spread itself 
over the whole extent of the defences, insteatl of Iwing concen- 
trated on the single point of importance. The breaching lot- 
tery opened on the morning of the 19th of April, from the 
ground originally selected for it. Before evening the breach was 
perfetjtly practicable ; but the great extent of the works, and 
numljer of the garrison, made the J.<ieutenant-Colonel averse to 
a night assault. Major Goreham, who commanded the artillery, 
\mdertook to prevent the garrison from throwing up any 
retrenchment or other defence behind the breach during the 


* A random shot from the last gun that was fired at the reconnoitring party, 
unfortunately killed Surgeon Anderson, a valuable and much esteemed officer of 
the Bengal medical cstaUishment. 
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night ; and the momii^ of next day, the ^th, was fixed for 
the storm. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, of the Ist-lst Madras, 
the next in command to Colonel Adams, volunteered to lead 
the attack, and the utmost ardour and confidence were shown 
by the troops. Two squadrons of the 5th native cavalry con- 
sented to dismount, and act with the light infantry battalion as 
a reserve. The place was carried in the course of the day, with 
the loss of 1 1 killed and 51 wounded on our part, while, of the 
enemy, Gungadeen the Killadar was killed, with at least 500 of 
the garrison. INo British officer was amongst the slain; but 
Major Goreham, a most valuable officer of the Madras artillery, 
who had directed the operations of this arm during the siege, 
died of fatigue in the course of the day, and (Captains Charles- 
worth and Watson, of the Ist-lst Madras, were wounded 
severely ; as were also Lieutenant F ell, of the Bengal Pioneers, 
and Lieutenant Casement, of the Ist-lOth Bengal native in-, 
fantry. Two other ofii<^ers were also wounded, but very 
slightly. The storm of Chanda closed the cam})aign for tliis 
st^ason in the Bhoosla territory. Chouragurh had already been 
evacuatcjd on the approach of Brigadier-General Watson, who 
w'as detached against it by Major-General IMarsliall, immediately 
after the <*apture of Muiidela. 

The division of 1 acutenant-t’olonel Adams had now com- 
pleted the objec;t of its destination to the southw^ard. As it was 
quietly returning to tlie cantonment at Hdshungabad, it was, 
however, attaiiked by the same fatal disorder, whicli, in the 
preceding November, had thinned the ranks of the centre 
division of the Bengal army. In a few days the casualties far 
exceeded what the troops had suffered ui the whole course 
of those military o]jcrutions, in wliich they had borne so 
active a part. The symptoms and effects of the disease were 
precisely similar to those already described, when we had 
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occasion before to mention it, and is no need again 

to dwell upon them. Major-General Marshall’s division also 
had experienced the destructive ravages of the pestilence in 
the course of the operations against Mundela; and no part 
of India, from the hills of Nipal to Cape Comorin, escaped this 
dreadful visitation. 
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Appa Salieb’s exile — and escape — consequent measures— Bajee Rao^s designs — 
frustrated — He sends an agent to Sir John Malcolm — is surrounded — nego- 
tiates— terms offered — intentions of Governor-General — approach of Briga- 
dier-General Doveton — arrested — Bajee Rao submits — terms — objections — 
Reflections — Dispersion of Bajee Rao^s army — "Primbukjee seized— Arabs re- 
fractory — General submission of the country — Review of Mr. Elphinstone^s 
proceedings — their eflect on the several classes of the population — cultivating 
— religious — military— commercial — Arabs of Kandi'sh — I’icir expulsion re- 
solved — Siege of Malugaoii — vigorous sally — repulsed — A. .-ault fails — Rein- 
tbrccmeiits — bombardment — explosion of magazine— surrender of the place 
— mistake iu the terms — Close of the campaign. 


Pkndino the operations tliat temiinalt^d in the rout of 
Soonce, Ap])a Saheb was held in dost- confiiu inent at the 
NAgj»oor Residency, aloiif^ with liis two confidential ministers, 
Nagoo Punt and Rainchundur AVAgh. 'fhe military defence 
of the cfipital, in the expected event of tlie PAshwa’s approach, 
was the object which at this time cngross«.?d all the attention of 
the Resident. No sooner was he relieved from apprehension 
for the capital by the successful issue of this affair, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of the Mahratta army, than he selected from 
the troops at NAgpoor a strong escort, for the conveyance 
of his prisoners to a place of greater security within our 
own immediate provinces. A communication of the Gk>vemor- 
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General’s wishes in this respect had 'bached the Resident; 
accompanied by an intimation, that an old palace of the 
Moghul's, within th(^ fort of Allahabad, was every way the 
place best fitted for tlie ex-Raja’s accommodation and safe cus- 
tody. Acj;^rdingly, on the 8d of May, Appa Saheb, with his 
two ministers, was conveyed from NAgpoor, under charge of a 
wing of the 22d Bengal native infantry, and three troops of the 
8th native cavalry, the whole under the condu<;t of (.’aptain 
BroMRie of the 22dt the same officer, whose judgment had l>een 
conspicuous in the jjrevious arrest of the Raja in his palace. 
Arrangements had been made to provide a fresh escort to lake 
charge of tJie prisoners from 5 ubulpoor onwanls ; and, on the 
ISth of May, Captain Browne’s detachment arrived at llychore, 
one march only frtjm that place. In the interim, however, the; 
captive Prince had not idle. It is conjc*ctiired, that, by 

th<5 agency of a Brahmin, who accomjjanied the party from 
Niigjioor for the first few marches, then left them, on some? 
pretext or other, to make his arrangements, ami afterwards 
rejoined on the 12th, a ft!w of the Sepoys of the 22d Bengal 
native infantry were seduced from their duty; and that, partly 
by represemtation of the merit and glory of the ac*t of assisting 
a Hindoo of the race of Sevagt^e in his distress, but chiefly by 
the profuse distribution of bribes, a conspiracy was formed 
amongst them to aid in cffc*cting the ex-Raja's escape. Ac- 
cordingly, about two o’clock in the morning of the 13*th, a 
Sepoy’s dress was introduced into the tent ; Apj)a Saheb, thus 
accoutred, joined the guard ; and, undc;r semblance of a reliefj 
marched without interruption completely out of the camp. 
Relays of horses were in reachness to carry him to a distance 
before the alarm should be given ; and, as every precaution was 
taken to prevent an early discM>very, he succeeded in getting 
clear off. Six Sepoys of the regiment deserted along with the 
prisoner, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements ; 
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and a few others followed the example in the course of the 
succeeding wec;k. Indeed, it a})})eured, from circumstances which 

^ I 

came out before the court-martial app^nted for the trial of 
Captain Browne for neglec^t in suffering this estrapr, that several 
other men of the <^orps were deeply implicated in thej^ionspiracy; 
and there w'as reason to suspect even a Soohadar to have been 
corrupttHl. Besides the Se])oys, Appa Saheb took with him 
only two of his })ersonal attendants, lie had left Niigj>oor 
with upwards of a hundred in different capacities, most of whom 
were allow'ed unlimited access at all hours ; and, iis it was a jiart 
of (^aptijin Browne's instructions, to treat his ])risoncrs wdth tlu? 
utmost consideration that was consistent with their saft? custody, 
he had not thought it necessary to restrict this intercourse, or 
to have an ICurojiean otKcer on guard night and day over the 
deposed Raja: though, considering the character and imjmrt- 
ance of th(i prisoner, he ought perhaps to have taken that 
precaution. 

Cvery thing in the tent was left in its usual place, insomuch, 
that the two scirvanis, whose duty it %vas to handrid) {shaiiiptHi) 
Appa Saheb as lit? slept, c!0]itinuc'd to jjerform the same; office 
to the cushions of his bed ; anti, when the guard was changed 
at four in the morning, the native officer, who, according to 
Captain Browne's standing orders, ,Jooked into the tent to ascer- 
tain the ju’esence of the Raja, seeing them so engsiged, W’as 
satisfieil, and entertaiinxl not the lt;ast sus))ieion of his c;vasion. 
However, as soon as the i!sca]H^ was discovered, C’aptain Browne 
sent off* parties of cavalry in every direction, and desjiatched 
exjwesses to Brigadier-fjleneral IN'alson and J .ieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Morine, then engaged in the act of taking jmssession of 
Chouragurh^j which was evacuattid on the very same day. In- 
formation was also sent to Major O'Brien, the commandant at 
Jubul{K)or, and to all the civil authorities. But it was found 
impossible to trace the flight of Appa Saheb in time to seize 
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faim, notwithetanding the utmost exertioil' of despatch and 
vigilance in every quarter. 

®te long it wa%,^certained, that he had fled in the first 
instance to Meraee, il place about- forty miles south-west of 
Kychore, ?nid thence to the Mohadeo hills, where he was har- 
boured anil concealed by the Goands, and particularly by one 
Chyn-Shah, a llaja of considerable influence among them. By 
”the close of the rains, he was enabled to collect round his 
standard a few followers from the wr<‘c*k of Bajee liao's army, 
and from among the fugitive Arabs clrivcn out of Kandesh. 
With this hand he gave considerable trouble in the ensuing 
season : nor has the consetjuent disturbuiwie of that part of the 
country yet been remedietl, or the rising in his favour l>een en- 
tirely subtlued to this day*, fie has, hoAvever, lor stmie months 
bet‘ii confined to the hills, and reduct*d to the greatest straits : 
and his partisans hfive hetm decidcully worsted, wher<*ver they 
have ventured to show themselves. But of this more hereafter. 

The government of Nagpoor, immediately on heai-ing of the 
escapt?, authorised the offer of a reward of a lack of ruj>ees in 
cash and a jageer of 10,000 rujiees a year in land for the re- 
apprehension of the fugitive. The reward in ready money Avas 
afterwards doubled ; and it w^as for sonit* time hojied, that the 
notoriously venal disposition of the (4oands would havt? induced 
them to violate tht? rights of hospitality ; but in the end these 
ho})es provetl in this instance fallacious, and the wfiole force of 
iiieutenant-Colonel Adams was consequently obliged to take 
the field in two bodies, one occupied in w'atcfiing the passes 
into the Mohadeo hills, while the other is still employed in 
hunting him down within their range. Neither Nagoo Punt 
nor llamchundur Wagh were parties to the escape ; but both 
were safely conveyed to JubulfM>or, and thence forwarded io 
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lUlahabad, the place of their original destination. The escape 
pf Appii Sahcb at this juncture was particularly unfortunate, as 
it gave a new head to the turbulent and factious, whose i|unda 
might else have l)een reconciletl to suliS^ission, il' not by the 
examjde of ibeir ncigliboui*s, at least by the total want of 
organisat ion and of union, that must have followed" tin; loss of 
every ]ea(li‘i‘ of not(‘ and ptjrsonal influence. 

llajcM* liao hud biiiisclf been reduced to extremity by the 
ba<tl(‘ of Soon('<*. and was on the? eve of throw^ing up the game. 
W(‘ have nu'iitioned, that from Iloree he tnrnwl northwards, 
dirivting bis flight towards Jlindoostan, in despciir of* being able 
to gain any thing by returning towards bis late dominions. The 
faint reed, on which lie mm leant his hojx^s, was the ideii, tliat, 
in the ewent of bis rea<*hing the territory of Doulut llao Sind- 
heea, he might, either through that chiers mediation secure 
advantageous terms of leconeiliation with the llritish, or, by 
drawing him into his measun^s, obtain the necessary accession of 
strength, without whi(‘h all further struggle Avas utterly hopeless. 
I'he reputation of Sindhec a's military j)ower bad always stood 
|)rc -eminent among the Mabratta stat(*s ; and, as lit; alone bad 
suTvivtid th(‘ general crash of the late events, it was not unna~ 
tural for the fugitive head of the nation to look to it as a 
resource in his present des])erat(; condition. Submission, how'- 
ever, w^as at this moment the jirimary object of his d(‘sire; and, 
in token of his humiliation, lie dc*s])atched .agents Ijoth to Mr. 
Jenkins at Nagiioor and to the (‘ommissioner at Poona, to 
intimate his rt.'adiiiess to tender his jiersonal surrender. Mean- 
while, having crossed tlu* Ta.]>tee on the 5th ol* May, just below 
its confluence with the I’oona, he proceeded down the valley as 
fer as Clnipara, with a vitm' to |x*netratc into Hindoostan by the 
Sindwa GhAt and Indore. At Chupara he discovered that this 
route was altogether closed against him by mw ])ossession of 
Sindwa, as well as by the judicious precautions already taken by 
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Sir John Malcolm for defence of the line of the >Terbudda fVom 
Hindia downwards to Mnheshwur. Equally baffled in this 
attei1fi)t, a& he had been in •his former design of reaching the 
Bhoosla dominions, hlr sent forward an agent to Sir J ohn MaU 
colm, retiring himself eastward towards Iloorhanpow, in ordf^ 
to w'ait the result of his mission. It a])peared as if he intend^, 
in case of failure, to shut himsc*lf up in Aseergurh as his place 
of final refuge, or t^xplore a more easterly route to Hindoostan, 
should any one seem to be juactie^ble. 

Every exertion had been made to provide against the possi- 
bility and danger of his penetrating to the north, and to over- 
whelm the adherents that still clung to his fortunes, 'fhere 
was fortunately at Hindia, besides the usual guard of that im- 
portant post., a strong detachmeiit of infantry, having under its 
escort the guns taken at IMehudpoor, and the hospital c^stablish- 
inent and convalesecmt left there by Sir Thomas Hislop, and 
now on their way to the Dukhun. The prtiseiure of these troops 
afforded the means of forniiiig a for<.*e of sufficient strength to 
advance upon JRajee Rao from the north-east, and either attack 
him on that side, or at least effectually shut up the (lhats of the 
SAtjioora range. Brigadier-flcneral Malcolm also jjrepared to 
advance in person, with what troops he could collect, from the 
ncighbo\irhood of Indore to the north-west, while Jlrigadier- 
, General T)ovet(>n was known to be approaching from the south- 
ward. Hence it seemed more than probable, that the enemy 
would be again hemmed in, and give the opportunity of another 
affair as important as that of Soonee. Eastward of Hindia, the 
dcjfence of the Nerbudda was confided |^‘^|i^gadier-General 
Watson, who, after occupying Chouragurh^|iaB^ affording Eieu- 
tenant-Coloiiel M*Morine a reinforcement to assist Ija the pursuit 
of Apf>a Saheb, had retired to SAgur with the grealibr part of his 
force, in canfo^ity with orders received direct from the Mar- 
quess of l^astings for his^' occupation of that post. In aoatici- 
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pation of the possibility of Bajee llao's success in getting to the 
northward, before the above precaution should be in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to cut liiin off entirely from this Ij^e of 
retreat, the Marquess of Hastings, on the first alarm, had in- 
t^pructed David Ocliterlony to be in readiness to throw his 
Ibrce between the enemy and (Iwjdior, and in that case to take 
upon himself the j)ersonal and supreme dirtrction of all the 
operations. Such were the a<‘cumulated means, w'itli which, if 
necessary, it was detcrmiiH.‘d to crush the expiring efforts of 
the fugitive Peshwa I’hat l*rince, however, distraerted at the 
o})erations that he saw about to close upon him on every side, 
remained irresolutely hovering about Aset;rgurli, w here he .was 
visited by Sindheea's Killadar, .luswunt Bao l.ar, who, during 
the whole of his stay in the neighbourhood, participatetl in all 
his counsels, and rendered every assistaiKte in liis j>ow'er. In- 
<lee<l, the reliance? Ujion this resounx; and upon the shelter of 
the fortress in cas<' of need, app(?ars to have been a }>rincipal 
motive of his dt;lay at Dhdlcot in that vicinity. 

M^liile Bajtic Bao was thus w’asting his time in indt'cision, 
and allowing tlie Britisli forces to drav\' a net completely round 
him, Anund Bao Jiiswuiit, the agent who liatl been sent to Sir 
John Malcolm, reached the camp of that officer at Mow, a few 
miles from Indore, late in the night of the Kith of May. The 
letter he brought from his master contained an a])j>eal to the 
generosity of the British Ciovernmeiit, and a spice of adulation 
to the general himself, whom, in a -strain of Asiatic compliment, 
he protested he had been looking out for on every' side, as one 
of his oldest,and<beist friends *, in order to solicit liim to liecome 


• In the subsequcnt'^onfcrencc between the General and Bujec Rou, the latter 
urgently appealed to the long friendship between them ; stating that, of hi.s three 
<d(^t and best mends. Colonel Close was dead and General Wellesley in a distant 
land, and the only one now left him was Sir John himself. ' 'Thal.^oificcr’s great 
cacpet^ence of Indian politics and long intercourse witli the native princes had indeed 
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the instrument of peace and reconciliation with the Bifitiififtl. 
Particular allu^on was made to the liberality, with which cxm- 
quests heretofore made from Hulkar and Sindlieea had been 
restored without equivalent or reason ; with an evident innnua- 
tion, that a similar degree of generosity in his owTi^liastance ^ts 
exjxHJtcd or hoped to result from bis choice of this channel of 
reconciliation. 

Sir John Malcolm resolved at once to convert this commu- 
nication, which really difterc;d little in substance from what Mr. 
Kljhinstone had been in the habit of rcH;eiving from the outset 
of the camj>aign, into a negotiation for surrender upon terras. 
The vakecJ accordingly, finding thc^ titmeral in this mind, pressed 
him earnestly to advance to a personal c^onferencc' with his 
master, for the purpose of discussing the terms and receiving 
his submission. This, however, was rtdused ; but Sir John’s 
first and s<*<*oiid ])oliticral assistants, Tieuteiiants Low and 
MTlowall, wertj despatched along w ith A mind liao, bc'aring the 
Gcmeral’s reply ; and Lieutenant Low w^as instructed, if‘ jiossible, 
to open a negotiation on the following basis : first, Lajee Ibio to 
renounce all sovereignty in the i^ukhun for himseJf and family 
for ever ; secondly, not to return thither on any terms ; thirdly, 
the surrondc»r of ’rrinibukjee and all persons concerned in the 
hanging of the tivo Vaughans at 'rulligAm on the fii-st breaking 
out of the wm*. In tlii^ twenl of the Poshwa's agreeing to these 
preliminarie.s. Lieutenant T.ow' was to insist upon liis imme- 
diately separating himself from Kara-Leen and other proscribed 
rebels or Pindart;es that might be wdth his army, and advancing 
to meet the Ilrigadicr-deneral, who, in such case, engaged to be 
the medium of an adiustment with the llritwkiLlovernment, on 

* 

recc^menddd him to their particular confidence, and made them look up to him tbr 
protection in their time of need. Of this feeling the best proof is to be found 
in tbc numbbr of cliicfs that surrendered to him, besides the P^shwa: amongst 
others, Kui^m, Rajun, Kander>3uksh, &c. 
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the basis of personal security to the ))rince himself and a lil^eral 
maintenance at such holy city, as he might select for his future 
residence. Protection from the attack of Brigadier-General 
Doveton, or any of the other divisions that threatened him, was 
npt to be granted, except on coin}>Uance with the requisition to 
advance in the direction prescribed. 

Sir John Malcolm, had in due course, been furnished witli a 
co]>y of the Governor-Cienerars instructions to Mr. Upliinstone, 
which had put him in possession of the outline of his l^ordship’s 
intentions with regard to thtJ j>ersonal treatment of Bajee llao, 
in case of his being reduced to surrender himscOf uncondition- 
ally ; and the terms, W'hi<rh I.ieutenant Ltiw was directed to 
offer, were fraim^d u]K>n those instructions, ('onceiviiig himself 
to be acting according to their sjiirit, the Gein'ral did not think 
it necessary to wait the residt of a rtiferem^e for special orders 
in the present insUince ; nor intleed would the distuiu^? from 
his J..ordshij)’s (jnarters at tiorukpoor have allowed of such a 
reference. 'J'he Marquess of Hastings, how^evcT, immediately 
on hearing of the step taken, by Sir John Malcolm, could not 
avoid expressing his a])j)rehension, that tlu? dejmtation of an 
officer for the avowed purjmsc? of ni‘gotiatit>n w ould have? the 
effect of cramping the military operations of the several di- 
visions, which it was particadarly dc^sirable to leave as free as 
]X>ssible to the last. Jt w’as evident that JJaj<?e Bao could 
have but one motive of desire to submit, viz. the. desperate 
posture of his afhiirs. Another rent^ontre with siny of our 
divisions must necessarily comjdete his ruin ; consequently, any 
thing that embarrassed the military movements, bedsides im- 
peding the gni^d , object of annihilating the military power of 
the Mahratta sovereign, promised to give him a further ad- 
vantage in the negotiation also, as it must create an impression, 
that the basis of treaty was not that of an individual resorting 
to us for personal safety upon any terms that he could get, but 
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a bargain, founded upon views of a mutuality of intemt; 
other words, a compromise, in ^lich he was to receive value 'ibr 
his forbearance to exert his remaining means of misc^hief and 
annoyance. His Lordship particularly deprecated this con* 
struction being put upon the measure by other |K)w6i*s : nor did 
he feel less anxiety, lest ihe government should l)e committed 
in resj>ect to the ])lace of the captive's future residence, wishing 
to have this left to his own selection, as well as the fixation of 
tlie amount of the sti]>end for the chief’s ])ermanent establish- 
ment, which he declared his intention of limiting tp two lack 
rupees per annuin. Instructions to this efftx't were i^i^d from 
Gorukpoor, whither the (Jovernor-tieneral liad retired on the 
breaking up of the centre division of the grand anny. As had 
been apprelmnded, the letter coi^ining them <lid not reach Sir 
John Malcolm until every thing was concluded ; but the event 
of Lieutenant Low’s de])utation proved the eorrcxttness of lus 
Lordship’s anticipation of its effect upoTi the military opera- 
tions ; while the deviation from his wishes, in respect to the 
other points, showed that his anidety w^as not without sufficient 
groiinds. 

The IJeuteiiant proceeded on the ISt^h of May, in com- 
pany with Anund llao Juswunt, and reached Mundbs6r on the 
next day. He was here overtaken by fresh orders from the 
Brigadier-Ch'rieral (who liad on the night of the 1 8th received 
advice of the escape of A})})a Saheb), in obedience to which the 
Lieutenant stopped short liimself, and sent forwards a Soobadao* 
of the Madras cavalry, by name SeyedHuseinUlee,wh6m Sir John 
Malcolm had selected for his native aid-de-camp, and anofhier 
native, together with the vakeels. The lattejf were made ac- 
quainted ^ith the conditioii^ on which their master was cxjxxited 
tqj^vance an^ mei;t Sir Jolui Malcolm; and the Lieutenant 
himself followed by easy stages, expecting that, by the time he 
arrived in the neighbourhood, the mind of the prinee would be 
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prepared by their representations for submission. Bajee Hao 
had all this while remained at Dh6lk6t, five miles north of 
Aseergurh, where every day his alarm increased at the approach 
of Brigadier-General Doveton from the south. On the 25th of 
May, this officer arrived at Boorhan|Door, and was on the point 
of equipping a light force for the immediate attack of the 
enemy, when he received a letter from Lieutenant Low, dated 
the 23d of May, giving him the first intimation of the mission 
and of its result lieing still in susj)ense. Although the letter 
contained no positive request to suspend his further operations, 
yet Brijgadier-General Ooveton couhl not but see the desire of 
the negotiator, that time should l>e allowed to Bajee Rao: 
indeed it was mentioned, that Colonel Smith intended to halt 
at Bhekungaon to the nortlirWc»st, until apprized of the result. 
The Brigadier-General accordingly detmied it right to remain at 
Boorhanpoor for the same pur})ose. In the mean tinn?, Bajee 
Rao, though still undecidtid as to the acceptance of the con- 
ditions, was most earnest in the (?xprcssion of his anxiety for 
the arrest of Brigadit'r-fieneral Doveton’s advance. This Seycd 
Husein Ulee rejjortwl to Lieutenant Low, who, iqwn liis 
arrival at Bhekung5.on on the 25th, inclosed to the Soobadar 
an absolute requisition on the Brigadier-General to delay his 
advance conditionally, in case Bajee Rao should have made a 
movement, however short, in the direction indicated. The Soo- 
badar was not himself* in Bajee Rao’s camp when he received this 
despatch, but forwarded the letter with two troopers, to whom 
he gave similar directions. The Brigadier-fJeneral having pre- 
viously upon his own judgment resolved to wait the result, the 
receipt of any absolute requisition became a matter of no im- 
portance ; but it might have been otherwise. 

Up to the 30th of May, Bajee Rao continued in his position 
at Dh61k6t, still equally irresolute. In the interim, however. 
Sir John Malcolm had brought down the force he had col- 
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lected at Indore as fhr as Bhekungdon, where he found Lieu- 
tenant Low, together with the P6shwa*s vakeels, who had 
come the day before ‘to press him to proceed to thei^ master’s 
camp, which he accordingly did by the order of the ‘ Brigadier- 
General. The troops from Hindia also had a(|vano>ed to Peep- 
louda, while Brigadier-General Doveton still occupied Boorhan- 
poor. Being now, therefore, completely surrounded, Bajee 
Rao, on the 31st of May, sent Balooba, dewan of the Vinshore 
Kur, to Sir John Malcolm, and agreed to a personal conference 
on the following day, at Kiree, a village on the plain about half 
a mile from the GhA^t of that name in the SAtpoora range. The 
meeting took place according to this appointment, at 5 p. m. of 
the 1st of June, Bajee Rao having come to Kiree for the pur- 
pose with all his family, and an escort of about 2500 horse and 
foot. In the conference that ensued. Sir J ohn Malcolm recapi- 
tulated the terms that had before been communicated, and 
pressed the immediate surrender of Trimbukjec ; but this was 
asserted to be impossible, as th.at chief had a separate camp of 
his own, and was in too great strength. Sir .lohii then declared 
his intention to attack him forthwith, whereupon Bajee Rao 
replied he was welcome for his part, using the expression, 
« Mohariik** “ Success attend you.” He subsequently, how- 
ever, solicited time to recal some of his own people from Trim- 
bukjee’s camp, a favour that was perhaj)s incautiously granted, 
and thus most probably the opportunity was taken of warnii^ 
Trimbukjec of his danger : for the attempt, when subsequently 
made, proved abortive. The conference lasted till 10 p. m. 
when the PAshwa re-ascended the GhAt, where he had sofoe 
guns placed fo protect his retreat ; all the neighbouring passes 
were lined with his Arab infantry. Sir John Malcolm retired 
to his tent, and the same night prepared a written note of the 
conditions, and^foruw*ded it the next morning to Bajee Rao. 
They difiered little from those before tendered by Lieut^ant 
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Low, excopt in the omission of the article for the surrender of 
Trimbukjee. It was insisted, however, that his Highness should 
proceed to Hindoostan without the delay of a day, and come to 
the BritisSi camp for the purpose within 24 hours. At the 
same time, Sir.^^ohn Malcolm took upon himself* to guarantee, 
that the annual allowance to l)e assigned for the future main- 
tenance of his Highness should not fall short of eight lack 
.rupees per annum ; and' the written paper further declared, 
that if liis Highness, by prompt and full performance of the 
terms, , should evince his entire confidence in the British Go- 
vernment, his requests in favour of jageerdars and adlu?rents, 
who had been ruined by their fidelity to his cause, should meet 
with liberal consideration ; also, that his representations in 
favour of Brahmins and religious establishments founded or 
supported by his family, should l)c treated with attention. 
This article was subsequently exi)biined, in respect to the 
jiigeerdars, to mean, that they should be received upon the 
same; terms as had been accorded by jVIr. Elplunstone to those 
who had tendered their submission after the rout of Soonee ; 
viz. to retjiin any lands which belonged to their families in 
absolute property; but lose those they held by mrtmjameey 
tenure of miUtary service. In order to enforce compliance, or, 
in case of refusal, to proceed to attack tlie enemy’s position, 
Brigadier-General Hoveton was requested by letter to inter- 
pose, if possible, between his camp and Aseergurh, whither the 
P6shwa had before conveyed a great i)art of his remaining 
valuables. Lieutenant-Colonel Bussell was also ordert'd to 
advance from his position at Bhoorg{ion, and combine with that 
ofliccr in an attack upon Trimbukjee. 

At length, in)on these conditions, after a fruitless attempt 
at further procrastination*, Bajce Bao joined the camp of Sir 

* ** It would fill a volume to detail the particulars of all the intriguea which 
occurred. 1 have never witnessed a scene in which every shade of tlic Indian 
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John Malcolm, on the 3d of June, at 11 a. m. The engage^ 
m^t, although not exactly aocording with his ^«i^|rd$hip'8 views, 
was nevertheless oonhrmed and ratified by &e Marquess of 
Hasi^gs ; and Bithoor, a plac^ of Hindoo pilgrimage, distant 
a few miles only from the large cantonment Cawnpoor, was 
subsequently fixed upoi\ for the resid^pce of Ihe deposed and 
exiled prince. 

The principal objection to this ar/angemcnt was, the extent 
of the personal allowance promised to his B^hness, amounting 
to no less than 100,000/. a year for life. This was far beyond 
the probable amount of his personal expenditure in retirement, 
and it wsas feared might leave a surpltl^ ajjplicable to purposes 
of intrigue and fiilschicf. Sir^John Malcolm had been^ guided 
in the fixation of the stipend, by a ihBcollection of. the mubunt 
enjoyed by Umrit Bao, under the arrangement made with that 
cliief, by the now Duke of Wellington. He thought there 
would be some insult, both to the prince and^^l^he feelings of the 
Malu’atta nation, in offering less to one, .^ho had so long sat 
upon the guddee as his birthright, than was ehjoyed, as the 
price of abdication, by a dbamant by mere adofition. The cases, 
however, seemed to admit of little analogy ;,.for Umrit Kao was 
a cliief of infiucnce and numero^ adherents, brought 

“ character was more strongly displayed. It is honourable to Balouba, the 
Vinshorekur jageerdar, to the' Purunder chief, and the manager the in- 
terests of the Gokla family, who committed tlieir cause to him, that,'Uhough 
they professed tliemselves hopeless of success, and, convinced by my argumeitits, 
that tlicir master had no choice but submission, they took care to make me 
« understand, when 1 informed them that tlieif only claim to consideration rested 
“ on the success of tlicir inflilbicc in promoting this measure^ that, though they 
would use every means'^ persuasion and remonstrance to eli^t l!liS| end, hardi- 
“ ness or citercion they would., never resort to. Ihe vakeel of the Vinshorekur 
“ said, that liis meter’s family bad served that of the Peshwa for five generation^ 
and had always spoken boldly tb'tliem ; but added, that now that fate, BuJeht, 
** was on him, he must be^ilent : even unmerited rqiroaches had been and must 
** remain unanswered.***"- JUa/cofntTs tie^aUhes. 
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om in critical times, and at the outset of a vmt of doubtful 
issue. And, in his case, the mctent of the stipend had 
enabled the chief to entertain a large retinue, and create an 
mduenoc of most pernicious tendency, necessary as the purcdiase 
may have been to the success of the operations of that period. 
Experience^ therefore, was against entrusting similar means to 
the discretion of chiefs so circumstanced ; and the cx-Pf‘shwa^8 
jKroncncSs to intrigue was too notorious to admit of the liope, 
that, if possessed "S 5 f the means, he would forl)ear to employ 
them. 

Independently, however, of all considerations of tenderness 
towards the feelings%f this fallen head of the MahraltiMi, and of 
the^liiy of conciliating the good-will of his late subjects, by 
indulgent aUd liberal treatihent of their dqM)sed monarch, con- 
sideration^ most apt to work upon the generous spirit of a 
British soldier, there were other reasons of no little weight, 
which had helped' > to guide the conduct of Sir Jdhn Malcolm 
in this very delicate business. The remnant of the Mahratta 
army arrived in the neighbourhood of Aseergurh, in a most 
exhausted condition; but the supplies received from that 
fortress, and the halt of several days in the vicinity, had re- 
cruited *both men and cattle, and put them in a cbndition to 
renew their flight with their usual rapidity, which might again 
liave baffled the pursuit of regular trodjf)s. Besides, the Killadar 
of Aseergurh had already afforded shelter to the remaining 
ba^age and valuables of Bajee llao; and his conduct, in 
furnishing him with guns and other stoics, had shown his 
readiness to receive his, fugitive prince, within the cover of liis 
walls, in case of extremity. The near approach of the rainy 
season, and the absence of the small battery train attached to 
Brigadier-General Dovetpn’s division, which hadiieen recently 
sent to Lieutenant-Colonel MTlowal, and, was now employed 
before MalugTion, made it impossible to undertake the siege 
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l^his season ; ' and eren . to invest it so dosdiy as to prevent his 
^iil^onal entrance or exit, was, in the opuHn of the moat 
experienced officers, impracti^ide during the rains. The re^ 
cen|^ escape of Appa Saheb, WKo has not yet been retaken, had 
shown the difficulty of tracing a fugitive, however illustrious 
or important, in this IvMld and rugged tract, andii^mongst a 
friendly population. But the principal motives of de^TC^lir'iht 
immediate possession of the person of the P^shwa t^^Te, dfe 
saving of the great additional exjjense that must have been 
incurred the protraction even of desultory warfare, and the 
sjjeedy restoration of general tranquillity, by removing the 
ostensible cause and the leader of tumult and disorder. I'he 
whole country was still infested by the broken remnants of the 
Pindaree durras, and the dispcrsiMi Arab and other mercenaries, 
whom the late changes had turned loose upon the world. 
Already had tliey begun to flock from all parts towards the 
standard of the princes, who still possessed the hereditary respect 
and affections of the Mahratta nation ; and it was impossible to 
say how far the uncertain issue of protracted hostility might 
work upon the unsettled minds of the different chiefs, or to 
calculate the full effect of any casual check or disaster. In 
justice to one of the most distinguished officers that our Indian 
service can boast of, these reasons and motives should be duly 
weighed; and it is bu#^’fair to add, that nothing has yet 
occurred to impeach or call into question the policy ef the 
arrangement effected by his agency. ■ 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the terms granted, 
or the manner of accomplishing the ^nd, no one ever for a 
moment doubted "^e advantages resulting fiom the actual 
possession of the ex-P^shwa’s person. 'J^'he effect produced 
on the mind^of the native populatiqp, by his progress in the 
character of an exile through Malwa, so lately the territory 
of his nominal dependents and feudatories, is hardly to be 
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described. It appeared to make the same impression upon high 
and low, and wimi.' considered by all as the consummation of '^e 
national downfall, and the thud dissolution of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, beyond hope of renovation. Nor was the generosity 
of the victors the least imposing part of the scene. 'J^hc strong 
only can a£R)rd to be mcrcidul and getoous ; and what greater 
proQ§i^uld be offered of the power and magnanimity of the 
Ihritish^hation, than the quiet march of the vanquished prince 
to^ the place of his honourable retreat, escorted by his still re- 
maining adlierents, and treated with every attentjpi due to 
fallen greatness ? 

Bajee Rao joined the British camp with a force of from 
4 to 5000 horse, and about 3(K)0 infantry, of ■whom 1200 were 
Arabs, whose numbers were afterwards increased to near 2000, 
by tlie juncture of detached parties left to guard the })asses in 
tile hills. The Vinshorekur and the widow of Gokla resolved 
to accompany their late master to Hindoostan. The remainder 
of his vassals either deserted him immediately ujjon his sub- 
mission, or fell off* one by one in the course of his march to tlie 
Nerbudda, whither he liad proceedctl in company with General 
Malcolm's division, and escorted by a large body of Malirattas 
and Arabs, whom he seemed for some time unwilling to dismiss, 
as if still fondly clinging to the shadow of departed poiver. The 
General, though not altogether satisfied with the continued pre- 
sence of this lawless soldiery, was loath to disturb by harsh in- 
terference the last moments of intercourse between a iaUen 
Prince and his y^t faithful adlierents ; and experience led him 
to expect, that their numliers v^uld gradually diminish on the 
mardi. It was not long before the mutihibus s])irit of these 
disorderly retainers, and their tumultuous demands for their 
arrears of pay, compellecjl, the ex-Peshwa to resort to the pro- 
tection and friendly mediation of the British commander, whose 
firmness and conciliatory justice soon relieved him firom danger, 
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and dismissed them equally grateful Sot his clemeai^ and content 
^th his awaidi From the banks of the Nerbq^ldi^ the captive 
proceeded with a train reduce^ to little more than 600 hfxrie 
andfSOO infantry^ every day i£>rc reconciled to his condition, 
and more inclined to regard his protector with deference and 
conddcnce. 

Bam-Deen, who had^ since the peace of IVfundisdr Verted 
the standard of the Holkar, under which he had borne a prii|- 
cipal command, and joined the Peshwa with the wrec^ of his 
anny, subniitted at tlie same time, upon a promise of pardon 
for his rebellion. Trimbukjee also wa^, very solicitous to obtain 
terms but found Uie Brigadier-General inflexible in demanding 
his surrender as a prisoner, with a bare stipulation that his life 
should be spared, and some prospect of ultimate pardon at 
some future period, when tranquillity should have been com- 
pletely restored. On these terms he refused to submit. Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton had on the 3d of June sent out 
a detachment to attack his camp^; but, as it had marched by 
a route leading under Hie walls of Aseergurh, and the Eilladmr, 
though written to, refused a &ee passage, and opened his fire 
on the troops as they approached, the athick by that route was 
abandoned ; and, before arrangements could be made to assail 
him by another road, he had disappeared with liis followers. 

Thus was, the war ii# this quarter brought to a happy ter- 
mination ; for neither Trimbukjee nor any other of the sirdars 
attempted again to rally Hie dispersed forces of Bajee Kao, or 
longer to keep the field. A few Ara^^, hoiwver, went off to 
the eastward in quest of App4 Saheb, and in their way* pos- 

* On the 18 th of July, -C^tain Sparkes, then at Rytoor, heard of some Arabs 
havkig entered his district ; when, immediately coUectiDg bis detachments, he set 
off in quest of them. His force consisted of buf 107 fighting men of the $d-10th 
Bengal native infantry. i^^On the 20th, near Mooltaya, he fdl in with about 1500 
Arabs and a body of hom, who surrounded him on all aides as soon as.the action 
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sessed themeielves of Mooltaya, and overpowered a detadiment 
q£ two companies gallantly led against them by Captain Sparkes, 
the officer in civil charge of the district. The residue of the 
Mahratta host returned quieHy to their homes; among the 
i^t Trimbukjee) who for some time endeavoured to secrete 
himself in the villages lately subject to his influence ; but Mr. 
hllphinstone suQceeded in effecting his seizure in the course of 
the following month, when he was remanded to Tannah, the 
place of his former confinement, and has since been ordered 
round to Bengal, where it is proposed to confine him in the 
fort of Chunar. To inflict capital punishment on him was 
deemed an act of unjust rigour, as the escajKi was no i^grava- 
tion * c£ the original offence, for which he had only been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment fur life. Besides, the subsequent con- 
duct of his then master had afforded pretty strong evidence of 
his participation in the Sastree's murder. 

Throughout the whole of tlie late dominions of Bajee Rao, 
there was henceforward not one of his officers, who ventured to 
keep the field in opposition to the British authority, I’he last 
vestige of open hostility had been destroyed in the affair of 

commenced. Nevertheless, he made good for several hours a position he took up 
in haste, repelling three diflerent charges of the enemy. At last, having driven 
them back a fourth time, he was following to secure a better position about fifty 
yards oflS when he was shot dead. The Soobadar wKo succeeded to the com- 
mand, for tiicre was no other European officer present, met the same fate inune- 
tliately after ; when the whole detachment waS' cut to pieces, with the exception of 
nine men only, who were behind in charge of the baggage. A strong body of 
troops was immedialcly sent’ down from Hosliungabnd by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams, the advanced guard of which, under Lieutenant Ker of the 7th cavalry, 
a very propusing officer, who has since fallen a victim to the climate, enticed the 
Arabs from the fcartified town by a judidous feiqt, and then tuniing upon them, 
i pnHe them suiler severely. They were soon afterwards driven out of the district, 
ttd confined to the inaccessible parts of the Mohadco hills. 

: * The laws of England treat it as such ; but they^Mv at variance in this par- 

^Ihnilar with justice and common sense. 
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SblA^oor. Neither mvA there^ l^e dose ci Mxy^ ft dngid' 
ftiHified pl^ that still held out, excepting a fear etnmg hdid*' 
in Kand^h, obstinately defended by the Arab garrisons. By* 
gnrh, where Bajee Bao had placed his wife for safety* surren** 
dered to Lieatenant-Colonel Brother in the course of that 
month. The wife was treated with every possible considera^ 
tioii, and allowed one of the palaces of the deposed Prince for 
her* residence, until an opportunity offered of sending her to 
rgoin her husband at his place of exile. 

The rapidity and apparent ease, with which the British rule 
was established over a country of so mudi natural strength and 
difficulty, as that composing the late dominion of the P^hwas, 
must excite astonishment in European readers ; more especially 
when the inimical spirit, testified by all ranks at the opening of 
the war, is taken into the account. Some of the causes, which 
had produced this important revolution in the minds of the 
natives of India, have already been hinted at in the relation of 
the different events as they occurred, and the mode in which 
they were turned to advantage. It may be useful, however, to 
give in this place a general summary of the course of policy 
pursued by Mr. Elphinstone throughout the transactions we 
have now brought to a close, in order that the merit of his 
services may be more justly estimated. 

At the time whdh Bajee Bao*s concealed enmity broke forth 
into an open rupture, there was scarcely an individual fiom one 
end of his dominions to the other, that did not confidently 
reckon upon our being driven entirely out of the country. 
Even our warmest well-wishei^ apprehended the pndiability 
of this result: consequently, either ^m hope or from fear, 
every one assumed the appearance of hostility. wThe two affidxs 
of Poona, though they liad helped to confirm the eonfidence flf 
our own . troops, w^ not sufficiently decisive to destroy thO 
impression so universally entertained of our rdbtive infeiioiityi. 
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The two succeeding months passed without yii^diag any more 
deeisiye occurrence ; and, though Bajee Bao was all the while 
little better than a fugitive, still, as that character accorded wdOl 
enot]^h with the policy and military habits of the Mahratta^ 
and as the enemy had suBbred no material loss, our superiorily 
in the field was scarcely yet admitted. 

While this feeling was still prevalent, Mr. Elpliinstone re- 
ceived instructions to occupy the whole of Bajee Kao's dominions 
on behalf of the British authorities, and found himself nominated 
sole commissioner for the execution of this bold measure. Bri- 
gadier-General Munro, who had already begun to ojierate against 
the southern territories of the Peshwa, was anxious to expedite 
the avowal of the intentions of the British Government, thinking 
the assurance of never again experiencing the tyranny of Mah- 
ratta misrule would be of the best consequence. And doubtlem, 
in that part oPthe country adjoining to our own frontier, where 
the people were in the habit of comparing their relative con- 
dition under the two governments, and were familiarised to the 
estimate of their relative strength, the step would have been 
attended with great advantage. Mr. Elphinstone, however, 
feared that our power was not yet sufficiently knovm and re- 
spected in the other and more remote quarters of Bajee Rao’s 
dominions ; and that, before the population should have good 
cause to anticipate our ultimate success in the war, tlie national 
spirit would probably but take fire at the arrogant presumption 
of an open dedaration of the design to assume the whole sove- 
reignty to ourselves. 

Impressed with this conviction, he determined to observe 
the utmost secrecy, until time and the march of events should 
'have worked a revolution in the prevaihng sentiment towards 
118. The first indication of our real views was exhibited on the 
fiiU of Suttara, when Mr. Elphinstone ttsued the manifesto 
noticed in the progress of the narrative; but the commissioner, 
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il.tfder more accurately to mark ^^Bect idilit slMold'kie jpim: 
duced by this avowal of our intentions ifKin mw d s of tills 
Mahratta popiilatioii, at first drculated his ci^pof^ with gleat 
cautimi, and afihoted to make the comnninication a mattcsr ^ 
individual oonfidence. £vmi after the capture of that fortress^ 
doubt as to the result of the war was still the prevalent feeling 
and the explication of our views was consequently listened to 
witli comparative indifier^pce. The Mahratta Prince was stffl 
much too powerful for any class to divest itself of apprehension 
of the consequences of declaring against him, the more especially 
as he had already made several severe examples. 

His defeat at Ashtee, accompanied as that disaster was by 
the death of Gokla, his only military commander of repute, and 
followed by the deliverance of the Suttara family, produced at 
once the dcisircd change in the popular mind. The P6shwa*s 
approximate downfal was now universally predicted, and all not 
actively embarked with him looked upon his power as already 
extinct. The desire of his favour and the fear of his resentment 
were thenceforward alike discarded ; and what was to follow on 
the establishment of our ascendancy, became the natural object 
of public curiosity. The manifesto was now sought for and 
read with avidity: copies were made and circulated by the 
natives of every class; and the declarations and assurances it 
contained became the general topic of conversation. This was 
exactly the disposition that the commissioner had desired to 
see excited ; and he resolved to allow it fu^ swing, in the oon« 
fidence, that the terms of his exposi we^e calculated to satif^ 
all ranks of life, and that his own reputation, and that of the 
government he served, would prevent the least doubt bda^ 
entertained of its sincerity. The immunities ^eld out gave 
contentment to every one, and the resolution to submit was 
cheerfidly and promptly embraced. The rapidity of our suh< 
sequent successes ivas at once the cause and* the effect of the 
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n^d ef this smfsb of seciinty, and iif titse conduct' 

naturally lesuLtk^ fhnn it. 

Borne along the inipulse thus excited, the British ‘hi^ 
fheme. and autbmity i^nread over the land with magical celerity; 
Applications to be recdived within the pale of our dominion cam6' 
pouring in faster than civil odicers cotdd be provided for the 
administration of the districts that sued for our sway, and long 
bofore the means of military protection could be furnished from- 
our inadequate regular establishments. The most impregnate' 
holds opened their gates as we have already seen, and not un- 
frequently before they were summoned : nor could the casual 
possessors urge any claim to consideration for the early sur- 
render, since the submission was so general. It was the com- 
missioner’s peculiar merit to liave taken advantage of the precise 
moment, when the tide of popular feeling, which flowed strong 
against him at the o]^>ening of the campaign, had expended its 
force, and to have made such use of the reflux, as to have arrived 
at the point of his hopes before it had again reached the flood. 
It will be necessary to trace more minutely the effect of the 
commissioner’s measures on the several chusses of Mahratta 
society, all of which he ultimately succeeded in reconciling to 
the new form of government. 

In India, the terms rent and revenue are so nearly syno*- 
nimous, that the distinction of payers and receivers of revenue 
afhirds a pretty complete classification of the mass of ^mpulation. 
The former class throughout the Peshwa’s dominions, though 
Hindoos by race and in religious tenets, were very partially of 
the Mahratta nation ; and having ex^ierienced that most odious 
form of fiscal extortion, the farming system under the admini- 
stration of Brahnuns* and Mahrattas, needed only the assurance 

* It has frequently been remarked, tliat a Hindoo is always a more avaricious 
and pitiless extortioner than a Moosulman. Great subtleness, unwearied patieme^ 
nrtH a never satiated desire of accumulation, distinguish the Hinddo all over India; 
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of Riture protection to throw off at^^noe the yoke under whleli 
they groaned. To change it for any that pron^ged to be lighter,, 
was to them a most desirable occurrence. Mr. Elphinstone’s 
proclamation gave them the guarantee of a direct resort on tSk 
occasions to British officers, the promise of remissions of tribute 
on account of military ravage, of protection and equal justice for 
the future, and, what was a greater boon than all, a guarantee 
that they should never again l)e delivered over to Mahratta 
pillage or extortion. The effect of these assurances was per-* 
ceptible in the immediate change of demeanor in the culti- 
vating class, who had no sooner lost all apprehension from the 
vengeance ef Bajee Rao than they withheld the revenue from 
his delegates, expelled his officers, and voluntarily brought the 
rents and produce of their villages and towns into the Briti^ 
treasuries. 

To give confidence and contentment to the payers of revenue, 
was perhaps the easiest part of the commissioner’s duties. It 
was a far more difficult task, to procure a recognition of the new 
order of things from those, who enjoyed the benefits of the 
existing system — ^men of large hopes and esqiectations, whose 
wealtli, influence, and education, placed superior means of 
obstruction at their disposal. The receivers of revenue or rent 
were of two classes ; the regions, which, under the Brahaninical 
government of the Feshwas, had engrossed vast possessions, ccni<f 
siderably increased of late by the superstitious personal character 
of the prince ; and the military and official,.^ the head of which 
stood the jageerdars and anpient Mahratta lamilies. 

To conciliate the religious orders was a very material object. 
Accordingly! the commissioner’s manifesto expressly set forth 
the murder of Gungadhur Sastree, a Brahmin of the highest 

while tliere i$ a love of eate and a heedlessiiess of the future, which give a libera 
,cast to the character of the Moosulman.. The latter also b &nd of popularity, and 
frequently regards name beyond wealth. ‘ . 
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caste^ as the original cause -of the breach that had taken place 
between the Britilh Government and the Mahratta sovereign ; 
and held out a distinct assurance, that all existing establishments 
for religious purposes should be maintained, and all endowments, 
grants, or assignments made before the war, be held inviolate. 
To increase the edect of these public professions, Mr. Elphin- 
stone took the earliest opportunity, after the battle of Ashtec, 
to repair in ))crson to Wye, a place of high repute for Hindoo 
sanctity, whither the principal Brahmins and several moderate 
men, who desired to stand aloof from the contest, were known 
to have retired. There he convoked a general assembly, and 
repeated verbally before them the assurances contained in his 
ewpose, so as to leave all minds satisfied of the sincerity of the 
intentions of the British Government towards them, and con- 
tent wdth the concessions to the interest of the religious orders. 
A similar meeting was afterwards convened for the same pur- 
pose at Foona ; and both there and at Wye presents were dis- 
tributed with a liberality, which was intended as some sort of 
compensation to the class for the loss of that indiscriminate 
bounty, with which the Feshwas were wont to lavish gifts and 
largesses at festivals and on other occasions of rejoicing. The 
present expense of this measure was doubtless considerable ; 
but it produced a favourable disposition, or at least served to 
stifle the jealousy of a pow-erful body, whose neutrality more 
than repaid the sacrifice. 

The mihtary an4 official class, which can hardly be considered 
separately in a Mahratta community, in ;.he shape of jageera 
and military tenures, liad appropriated upwards of one half of 
tile ordinary revenue of the whole territory. It yet remained 
to reconcile this important body to the new order of things. 

The re-establishment of the Suttara Raja, in the very seat 
of the ancient power and splendour of his race, was well adapted 
to reconcile the older Mahratta families to the aaiuhilation of 
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more r^ent title and authority of F^hwa. It had theiur- 
effect of rendering the cause of Bajee Rao rather a personal 
than a national one ; more especially as the commissioner's ma- 
nifesto contained the promise to all, who might submit withu^ 
two months of its date*, of enjoying in perpetuity, under British 
guarantee, whatever lands they might at the time be possessed 
of. Hence the great families saw, that they had themselves 
nothing at stake, so they did but stand aloof or withdraw from 
the scene of action, while Bajee Bao on one hand and the British 
on the other were contending for the mastery. Besides, there 
were amongst the jageerdars many, who were indebted to the 
very guarantee now proffered for what they actually held, and 
none but what were well able to appreciate the value of the 
pfier, and to set the superior security of property it aiibrded in 
comparison with the capricious duration of a desj)ot’s favor. 
To these motives are to be referred the frequent submissions of 
tlie great families, that we have had occasion to record as having 
been tendered immediately after the battle of Ashtee. The 
fear of forfeiting their lands to the victors then began to exceed 
their apprehension of Bajee Bao's vengeance, and quickened the 
detennination of the generality. But tlie indigent of the mili- 
tary class were not to'^be won over by the same motives ; for they 
had iiotliing to lose. Many of the old families too, fro|n pride 
or from principle, resolved still to share the fortunes of their 
prince. Wherefore, until the spirit of military adventure should 
have been subdued by a more lively fear than had yet been 
created, nothing could be hoped, while every thing was to be 
apprehended from the jealousy, with which it was natural the 
new order of tilings should be regarded by tliose, who suffered 
in the diange. This object was fortunately, accomplished to the 
utmost extent that could be desired, by thd^ result of the two 
affairs of Soonee mid Solapoor. The fugitives from both returned 

. * 1 2tli of February. The term expired five days before the rout of Sooner. 
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humbled to their homes, and showed in all their acts, that thei^ 
minds were prepared for ever to abandon their calling witli all 
its ambitious hopes and vicissitudes, or to be content with the 
inodetate provision allotted to those who accepted employment 
in our Siibundee establishment. As an act of policry, the levies 
of men for this force were carried to a considerable extent, in 
order to furnish the means of livelihood to many that must else 
have been left w'holly destitute. Nor, indeed, c;ould their sendees 
have been well dispensed mth ; for the regular army was uncfjual 
even t() furnish garrisons for the forts reduced, much less was it 
in a condition to jirovide detachments for the duties of internal 
administration. JJy denouncing and rigorously enforcing the 
penalty of instant militaiy execution to all persons guilty of 
plundering on their return, and at the same time declaring every 
one’s home to be a secure retreat to such as sought it with 
peaceable intentions, the late dominions of the P^'shwa were, 
immediately on their subjugation, ])reserved in as perfect tran- 
cpiillity, as in a season of* profound peace. No small credit is 
due for the comjilete attainment of this object, considering the 
vast influx of military rabble, that followed the rout of the 
Mahratta army at Soonee, and the distre|5scd circumstances in 
which all returned from the fiekl. Previous orders had been 
issued ta note the names of all the runagates, but to leave them 
unmolested, unless guilty of excess ; and proclamation had been 
made to the same effect. Thus, for their own security, -it became 
a matter of scrupulous caution with the fugitives, to avoid ren- 
dering themselves obnoxious to the penalty. It deserves to be 
recorded, that a comparison of the excesses, which followed the 
dissolution of the P^shwa’s tumultuary host, with those incident 
to a large and sudden reduction of the troops of an European 
state, on the conclusion of a peace or other similar occasion, 
would even have exhibited a result in favour of the Indian 
exeeutive. 

3 G 
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Such were the measures adopted for die redamatioii of the 
military classes ; and their minds had been so impressed with 
awe, as well by the forecast of arrangement with whidi they 
had found themselves encountered at every step, as by the 
astonishing successes obtained from them by mere handfuls of 
disciplined troops, thaft, even before the knowledge of Bajee 
Kao’s personal submission, the mo^ sanguine and presumptuous 
had become sensible of the im}X}t^ce of their utmost efforts, 
and were well prepared to take the mV/rom our dictation. 

Of the mercantile dass, as forming a distinct interest and a 
constituent part of the pojmlation of Bajee Kao’s dominions, we 
have taken no account, liecause in fact the Imneeas of India, 
though many of them absolutely rolling in M’^calth, are rather a 
despised caste, little remarkable for public spirit on any occasion, 
occupied in the exclusive pursuit of sordid and selfish gain, pos- 
sessed of DO influence beyond the walls of the populous towns, 
and even there generally subservient to the government of the 
passing hour. The security of property and of public credit, 
univemaUy attendant on the introduction of the British au- 
thority, probably made them rather wish for our establishment, 
and secured their linpted good offices in our favour : but Bajee 
Kao also had a strong party amongst them ; as indeed might 
any one else have had, who possessed but the means of pur- 
chasing their iprvices. 

These details of Mr. Elphinstone’s general plan for the set^ 
tlement of the conquered dominions of the Pdshwa, have a veiy 
partial appheation to the province of Kand6sh. The greats 
part of this district had been usurped by Arab colonists, who 
could hardly be expected to be influenced by the motives of 
sifomission, that had operated so extensively upon , the Mahratta 
inhabitants. Fortunately, the Arabs had proved tyrants in the 
exemse -of their usurped authority, and the body of the people 
were consequent^ shaking thmn off; at the same 
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time, they were not sufficiently numerous to hope suoeesshiUy 
to cope single handed with the British power. The condition 
of submission offered to them by our policy was, however, nothing 
short of retransportation to their native wilds of Arabia ; and, as 
this involved the sacrifice at ont« of all tlieir past acquisitions, 
and of all their future prospects, the intrusive race was driven 
to desperation, and resolved, to defend their jmssession to the 
last. The Arabs of Kand6sh were undoubtedly no better than 
lawless buccaneers, eqjialiy incapable of regular militiiry dis- 
cipline, or of systematic political subordination ; their expulsion 
was, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity. Accordingly, 
Captain Briggs, when he commenced the work of reducing the 
province, declared by proclamation, tliat such were the only 
terms, upon which the military of tlie Arab nation could be 
allowed to capitulate. He offered, however, that the British 
Government should be at the expense of their transport back 
to Arabia, and of discharging any actual arrears of pay. 

With these views towards the intrusive Arabs, though guided 
in respect to the rest of the population by the principles so 
successfully acted upon by Mr. El]>hinstone, the subjugation of 
Kand^sh was undertaken alx>ut the middle of May. As the 
divisions of Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Sraitli were then 
both employed in the pursuit of Bajee Bao, Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘I)owal’s force of about 1100 firelocks, and the garrisons of 
Taln6r and Sindwa, were the only regular troops immediately 
applicable to the servicq. The Arabs had concentrated their 
force at MalugAon, a fort of more than ordinary strength ; and 
Captain Briggs, conceiving that he had established an under- 
standing with part of the garrison through Baja Bahadhur, late 
jageerdar of the place, until its forcible occupation by the Arabs, 
who now held him in a kind of tliraldom, resolved to make his 
first attack upon tliis point. On the 15th of May, Lieutenant- 
Colonel M*Dowal approached within five, miles of Malug&on ; 
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Baf^ Bahadlmriiow repi^sented, tkot the Asabs in .the 
well dis|K>sed, and desired the aid of our troops to overawe those 
in the Petta, lor which purpose he pointed out a position be- 
tween the two for the detachment to occupy. Captain Bri|^ 
was inclined to place confidence in these professions of the Haja; 
blit Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal suggested, that, liefore taking 
up so hazardous a |)osition, thi? fidelity of the garrison in the 
fort should be put to the test, by demanding the admission of a 
few companies of our troops. The demand was made and re- 
jected with s(!orn, as was also the offer of arrears, together with 
an advance for subsistence until such time as the Arabs might 
reach their native country. Indeed, it was soon found, that 
preparations hatl been m^e for a most obstinate defence, and 
that the siege would require the utmost exertion of courage as 
well as sciences to ensure success. 

ITe engineers broke ground at night-fall on tl^e 18th of 
Mayj Taeutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal having di,«])osed two-thirds 
of his force in working and covering parties, in the hope of com- 
pleting two batteries in the (jourse of the night. '^I’hc? arrange- 
ments for this pur[)ose w(*re, howevcM*, no sooner completed, tl^an 
a vigorous sally was made from the fort. MalugAon is situated 
on the Moosee, just above its conffuence with the ( iyrna. The 
ground chosen by the engineers was on the opposite bank of the 
Moosee, and f^ieutenant-Colonel Mdlowal gave' orders to his 
covering parties, not to fire a shot until the enemy should have 
crossed the river. Immediately, there^pre, that the firing began, 
Colonel M‘Dowal, perceiving the determined nature of the attack, 
ordered down the whole of the troops that remained in camp to 
support tlie covering parties, IMaJor Andrews, with a few men 
of th® Madras European regiment, was the first to arrive on the 
scene of action. He found the Arabs* within twenty paces of 
the working paHy, driving our advanced posts in before thciti. 
He was fortunate in being able to check Itheir further .{mjgvegs, 
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and ultimately to rally the oovering parties and drive the enemy 
back with considerable loss : the Major, however, himself received 
a shot through the shoulder ; while Lieutenant Davis, the senior 
engineer, who hastened ibrward on the alarm with a )>arty from 
the trenches, was shot dead by the Arabs in their retreat. In 
him the service lost one of the most distinguished othcers of the 
Madras establishment : though young in rank, he had seen more 
desperate service than had fallen to the lot of most colonels*. 
The besiegers had altogether twenty-one killed and wounded 
by this sally, chiefly of the European regiment. Kotwitlistand- 
ing this attempt to interrupt their operations, the work was 
completed according to the original intention ; and, in the course 
of the night, two batteries were thrown uj) within 500 yards of 
the fort. 

However, aft<'r this samjde of the opjmsition he was to 
expect, LieuUaiant^Colonel M‘Dowal summoned to his aid 
every reinforcement he could jirocure, and thus collected from 
different quartei*s almut (>00 more infantry, ami 500 irregidar 
horse from Hindoostan, who had joined before iht; 28d of May. 
By the S8th of the month, the breach in the curtain t)f the fort 
appeared to be practicrable, and the defence, as well of thii ram- 
part as of a fausse-l}rayv at its foot, seemed for the most part to 
be destroyed. At the same time, Jiieuienant-C'olonel M‘l)owal 
found his ammunition on tlie ])oint of fliiling, which detcrniined 
him to try the chance of an assault. I’he exact nature of the 
defences of the ditch apd those of’ the cjovered wuy beyond it 
were not kiiowm ; but all that was visible above the glacis had 
been levelled by our fire. Under these circumstances, a few 

* He had a<xx>inpani€id Licutenaiit-Culonel Gillespie into tlie ibrt of Vellore 
during the mutiny there, and wns particularly distinguished fur the cool intrepidity, 
with which from tlie top of the gateway he let full a plummet, to ascertain the exact 
situation of the fastening, in order to be sure of the direction of his fire, when the 
gdlopcr should arrive with which it was intended to blow open the gate. 
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ranmining flhelk, that had been e!^)eGiall 3 r reserved to the hut 
for this purpose, were thrown in to dear the breach, and the 
troops advanced to the assauH at daybreak on the 29th of May: 
They were led by the surviving engineer officer, Ensign Nattes^ 
followed by a party of sappers and miners, each carrying a bundle 
of wet grass to fill up the ditch if necessary. On arriving at the 
verge of tlie outwork beyond the ditch, it wps found, that the 
rubbish of a low wall that had stood there had carefully been 
removed, and that beyond it the Arabs had dug a trench so 
deep, that it was impossible to descend from the glacis. Ensign 
Nattes was killed on its verge, while in the act of pronoundng 
the word “ impracticable.’* The troops were, however, unwill- 
ing to desist; but Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal, finding that 
the breach had further been cut oft* from the works on either 
side, and that loopholed traverses had been erected to bear 
right upon it from within, while the trench above described 
made the attempt to pass forward hopeless, recalled the storm- 
ing party, but not till Major Greenhill, the oflicer in command, 
and tliree other officers, had been wounded, and the engineer 
abovementioned killed. A simultaneous attack, made on the 
Petta by a party led by Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew Stewart^ 
was completely suocessfiil, the place being carried sword in hand. 

Upon this failure, Lieutenant-Colonel M^Dowal, having ex- 
pended aU his ammunition, and being determined nevertheless 
not to move from before the place till its fidl, turned the siege 
into a blockade, and solicited further reinforcements, especially 
of artillery, from all quarters. 

Brigadier-General Smith had by this time returned td Seioor, 
with the greater part of the light force he had carried eastward 
in pui;^uit of Bajee Bao. He immediately ordered offi an ad- 
ditional train and a fresh supply of stores finoi the dep6t at 
Ahmednugurht accompanied hy a strong remfored^ent of Eu- 
ropeans, and a native battaUon under the oomfiMnd of Mijor 
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Wataqn. Tlie txmvoy arrived on the 9th of Juae^ up to which 
date little had been done since the failure of the assault, except 
that three mines had been commenced from the Petta ; but, as 
the fort was built on a rock foundation, tliat plan of attack was 
abandoned. By the 1 1th of June, a battery of five heavy mortars 
and four howitzers was completed, and opened its fire at day- 
break. The besic^rs had discovered the situation of the prin- 
cipal magazine ; and, in the course of the day, upwards of 800 
shells were thrown principally in that direction, by which means 
it was at length fired, and exploded with a tremendous crash, 
blowing about tliirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, 
and at the same destroying and wounding miuiy of the garrison. 

The Arabs now found their situation hopeless. Fearing 
that a longer resistance would bring on them a similar fate to 
what their comrades had met with at Taln6r, they sent two 
jemadars on the morning of the 12th of June, to ask on what 
terms they would lie admitted to surrender. Lieutenant-Colonel 
M^Dowal replied, at discretion, for other terms could not now be 
granted. The jemadars returned ; and, on the moniiiig of the 
l^th, Ulidool Kadur, the princiiial of the Arab chiefs, came out 
and declared, that the garrison were prepared to surrender at 
discretion, but urgently solicited a written assurance that their 
lives should be spared. These freebooters had no accurate 
conception of the meaning attadied, by the usages of European 
warfare, to the term surrender at discretion; and the recent 
occurrence at Talner had made them yet more suspicious and 
distrustful than bdbre. Lieutenant-Colonel M^Dowal, there- 
fore, out of consideration for this feeling, declared his readiness 
to give thfif written assurance of their lives being safe ; and, in 
order fiirther to encourage them, engaged that they should be 
well treaty ^By aome mistake, however, the Mahratta Moon- 
shee, who reived orders to write a letter to this effect, used 
esqiresribiis capable of a mueh .more extensive inteipietotion 
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than was intended ; promising to do " whatever mest .ad^ 
“ vantageous for the garrison ; that letters should be writteD 
regarding the pay ; that the British Government shouht be 
at the expense of feeding and recovering the sick ; and that 
“ the Arabs should not want any thing till they reached the 
** places where they wished to go this latter expression being 
a mistake for “ where it was intended to send them.” Ubdool, 
Kadur, having obtained this written paper, marched out on the 
morning of the 14th with the survivors of the garrison, SCO 
Arabs and about sixty Hindoostanees, when the whole laid 
down their arms on the glacis, and surrendered themselves 
])risoners of war. The Lieutenant-Colonel now wished to 
transfer his prisoners to the pobtical agent. Captain Briggs, with 
a view to their transportation back to their native country ; but 
that otiicer, conceiving the terras of the WTitten letter not to 
warrant such treatment of the garrison, declined to take charge 
of them. Colonel MT)owal declared the letter to have con- 
veyed a mere assurance of clemency after compliance with his 
terms, which were, surrrender at discretion ; that, consequently, 
it ought not and was never intended to limit the right of dis- 
posing of the prisoners according to the original conditions. 
The point was, however, referred to Mr. Elphinstone, who de- 
termined to allow the Arabs the utmost advantage they could 
be entitled to, by the most favourable construction of the terms 
of the letter ; and, as there was a kind of a promise of good 
offices for the recovery of the pay due to the garrison, as well 
as an expression admitting of a construction, that they were to 
go where they wished, he ordered the whole arrears to be paid 
up to them from the Government treasury, and that they should 
immediately be released, and furnished with a safe conduct, and 
money to supply their wants, till tln^ reached any place they 
might prefer to retire to. 

The capture of MaLugdon was the last open^idn of any con- 
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eequenee in the territcmes of Bajee Rao. The rest oTKand^sK 
submitted ivith little resistance ; and the disposition of troops 
fer the maintenance of order, and for the immediate punishment 
of aaiy insurrectionary attempt or other interruption of the 
public tranquillity, became the only remaining requisite for the 
complete settlement of the country. The province of Kand^sh 
continued, however, for some time to be the scene of more dis- 
turbance, than was experienced in other parts of the P^shwa’s 
late dominions ; which was partly owing to the clashing of the 
various Mahratta authorities anterior to the establishment of 
our influence; which had brought the province to the lowest 
possible pitch of disorganisation, and partly to Sindheea^s con- 
tinued retention of his former interest within it. But an 
arrangement is now in progress, by which it is hoped to remedy 
this latter inconvenience. 
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= Wk have now arrived at the close of the narrative of the 

— # 

important military transactions, that occupied the season of 
1817 >- 18 . But the account, which it has thus been attempted 
to give of what passed in that eventful season, would obviously 
be incomplete, were it to end here, without entering upon the 
more difficult, though necessary task, of presenting a summary 
of the'political state, that has resulted to India from the widely 
extend^ operations above desciibed ; nor is it to be expected, 
that the public of England will rest satisfied, withqiut a short 
statement of the financial advantages, that have accrued to the 
nation fivim the successful exertions of its Indian servants. To 
bring these two important subjects distinctly under view will be 
the business ofithis cemehiding ch^ter* 
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Before we notice the general outlines of the new political 
condition, in which India has been left by the events of the 
campaign, it wiU be necessary shortly to recapitulate, in the first 
place, the arrangements made with the greater powers, with 
whom the course of affairs succ^sively embroiled us, and after- 
wards to take a similar notice of the minor transactions of a 
political nature, which have been purposely reserved to be 
brought together in one view, on the eve of the termination of 
our narrative. 

The whole of the P^shwa's late dominions are now in- 
corporated with the former conquests of the British nation, 
excex)ting that part allotted to fonn a dependent sovereignty 
for the Raja of Suttara. The territory assigned for that pur- 
pose lies within the following limits: the great range of 
western GhAts on the west, the Warner and Kishna rivers to 
the south, the Neera and Bheema to the north, and the frontier 
of the Nizam’s dominions to the cast. Of this territory, lands 
to the value of about 17 lack rupees per annum arc still held in 
Jageer by the old feudatories of the PAshwa, whose allegiance 
and obligationSh of service have been transferred to the British 
Government. The net resources of the Raja, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as beyond 15 or 16 lack, a revenue, which is far 
too little to confer much political influence or consideration. 
The chief claim of the Raja to be dealt with as a distinct 
political interest must arise from the recollection, still fondly 
dierished by the Mahrattas, of the former splendour of the 
fiimily, and from the respect, which long custom may still attach 
to its offices and employments, notwithstanding the inadequate 
and economical scale of its establishment imder the present 
system. 

The personal character of the Raja, Noor Nerayun, is 
represented to be not deficient in natural acuteness, though 
from youth and the defects of educatioii, utterly devoid of all 
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iprorld, as well Tersed' in’ l3ie outward fonhis and o^iP^nioillids l>f 
royalty. The coupisy designed for his prineips^f^ wa$ in the 
first instance occupiii^ ifirectly by the British authorities, atid 
Captain Grant was appointed by Mr. Elphinstone to 8Uperl»- 
tend its administration, on the same princ^es as were observed 
thrbughout the territory permanently assumed to ourselyes* 
This arrangement will continue until the country becomes more 
tranquil and settled ; when the transfer will be made by de- 
grees, according as the llaia's character and competence lor such 
a tnist may unfidd themselves, and justify the reposal of such a 
confidence in him. In the mean time, the iffevenues are care- 
fully brought to the account of the Suttara Government ; nor 
do the British authorities interfere with the domestic concerns 
of the Baja, or his disposal of the surplus after defraying the 
charges of management, and of some indispensable establish- 
ments.'* 

Such is the character of the states that now occupies, in the 
political horizon, the space so lately filled by the mischievous 
court of Bajee Kao. The Mahratta families undoubtedly still 
look up in sotUe degree to the Suttara Baja as their legitimate 
and hereditary superior; hut their entire independence of the 
fiimity has been secured, by transferring the obligations oi' 
allegiance exclusively to the British Government. The Bajfss 
of Suttara will, therefore, henceforward find in them rivals 
rather than subjects, ^d must eventually and rapidly sink into 
the rank of equals; notwithstanding the broad line of nominfil 
distinction; that must alwa^ separate this from the rest of ‘the 
Mahratta families; in the scale of rank and impoHanoe. The 
motives of hope and fear, the only [nrops .by which a' daim 
qiaeai superiority could he suiAiEdned, taee not cufumgst the instru- 
ments ^ power left: at thie B^a*8 disposal. 

^ Kdxt thd ddttlettieitt^nf the affinrs of the Boond states the 
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asraiigeimentiaiEi^ mth the Bhooilia is the object most worthy 
of Qonsicbiataon. The .extensive sacrifices demanded of this 
state^ upon Appa Saheb’s restoration to the^..guddee» left to the 
£hooala little more than half of the resources he possessed 
befime the war ; mad, in the internal > administration of the 
residue^ our right of direct control was made a matter of spedal 
stifMilation. Upon the discovery of Appa Saheb^s continued 
infiddity, his person was secured, and his deposition became an 
act of necessity. The Bhoosla state may be regarded as having 
been then placed at our feet a second time ; nor was there any 
thing to prevent the Governor-General from moulding it to 
wliatever shape might best accord with his views, to the metent 
even of occupying the whole for his own nation, had he been so 
minded. The state was, however,* already sufficiently reduced 
for the comjdetion of his plans, and tlie Marquess of Hastings, 
in cemfirming the deposition of our faithless ally, directed his 
successor to be seated on the guddee, without alteration of the 
terms, mpon wliich Appa Saheb had been reinstated in the 
preceding January. His subsequent escape during his con- 
veyance to AUaliabad made no change in this determination,; 
and, instead of delaying its execution, rendered it the more 
necessary to use despatch, in giving a settled form to the 
government, which it had been resolved to establish in his 
stead. 

The Marquess of Hastings issued his final orders to this 
•efiect on the 18 th of June ; and they were carried completely 
into execution before the dose of the month. The reader will 
have anticipated, that the grandson of Bagoojee Bhoosla was 
destined for the succession; and he was accordingly placed 
Upon the guddee by the name of Bajee Bao llhoosla. Buka 
Baee was constitute regent during tlie new Baja’s minority, 
and Nerayun Pundit placed at the head of the mmistiy. ; ,T]b^ 
fdan was recommended by his fidelity, rather than his talents or 
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filliesir ^fCK^^eetB t it was JUMm'£bmsd)^thath.ebad. 

Iiedther ^infliieiMce'^tiieir tlie liaMts>o£4\bn8i]ie88i>.iie^ 
emiiliict 4ftkO ‘ ptdbUc ' ^ ki' the peeaesii isiisqainstaiicesoof 

4md the imposdbUity^ df fbadybo^ amongBt the mose 
TeqiectaMe Mif the old officers of^the’*^dgpoor ><^v«ntiiie^ 
pemotis ^tted by cajiacily and experieiaece for the executiTe 
duties of the Admiiiistmtion, led Mr. Jenkins to depart from 
the oii^nal plati^l and, *while the present embarrassments lasted, 
to employ British officers in the principal departments of the 
State. Over these he exercised himself a general ^ntrol and 
supervision, though in the Biga’s name. The arrangement was 
sanctioned provisionally by the Governor-General ; but the Re- 
sident was directed to bear in mind the eventual revcrtence 
of the administration to the native authorities, and to frame 
all his acts ^with reference to that transfer. It will readily be 
imagined, that this anomalous form of government was not 
without its inconveniences ; nor would it have been adopted, 
had the court of NSgpoor yielded proper materialsafor the 
formation of a respectable native ministry, whose fidelity could 
be relied on. However, with the view of gratifying the family 
of the young Baja, and giving every practicable weight and 
respectability to the new government, Goojaba Dada, a relation 
of the Bhoosla, of whom mention has before been made, and 
who had all along been attached to the party of Buka Base, 
was called down from Allahabad, whither he had retired to 
avoid, the jealoufy of Appa Saheb, and joined with Nerayun 
Pundit in the nominal administration. By this means, an 
efficimit executive was estaUkhed, which was too sensible of 
its dependence on the support of the British, not to co-operate 
beartUy in ihe measures taken for preserving the tranquillity 
of the counbT* and in the effints made to pcevent the conta- 
gioits example of insiurection, set 1^. the Gofinds of the 
deo<h9ilsj«^&om‘«]^readiiig>tp e£Jdie^tei!nt(»y^equi^ 
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wild and dilBcnlt .q£< anoess. ; N«ve!rtihel<^ tbe.jjnfiueiice of Appa 
Sa^b succeeded in raiaii^ the hiU ceuntry te the eost 
poor, and a partial risiiig was likewise eifeicted in other, . ^uar- 
t^cs during the season of the rains. At Kumpta, and in the 
iLanjhee hiUs, an instftection was organised by a roan of the 
name of Chimna Pot^ little inferior in importance to that, of 
the Mohadeo range. Put some Pritish detadiroents took the 
field from N&gpoor, 'in August, notwitlistanding the sevmity of 
the rainy season ; and, by a series of wellncombined operations, 
this rdl»ellious disposition was put down before the close of 
September. The service was one of infinite . suffering from 
fatigue, e3q)osui%^ and imhealthiness of the climate ; and there 
were several very brilliant exploits performed in the course of 
it. By the return of the cf>ld season, resistance was confined 
to that portion of the hilly trac^t, in which Appa Saheb had first 
taken refiige ; and intclligtmce has just arrived of Ills expulsion 
thence towards Aseergurh, the capture* of which strong hold, 
if he there sliould seek an asylum, will soon bring the war to. an 
end. Yet it must not be concealed, that the whole territory of 
this state is still, and must long continue^ in a very unsettled 

I. 

‘ * Appa Soheb did take refuge tlierc, and the place was consequently invested 

about the middle of March. The Killudor, Jnswuiil Uuo Lar, surrendered at discre- 
tion on the 9tli of April ; but Appa Saheb had escafied in disguise before the in- 
vestiture was complete. Cheetoo was killed by a tiger In tlie adjoining junguls, in 
which he sought concealment, onbeitig refused admhtancc into the fort. The par.^ 
ticularsof this tragical deatli may perhaps be interesting, .gpit appears, tliat Cheetoo 
and his son accompanied die ex-Raja in his fli^t fricun Uic liills ; bnt, on their pre> 
senting themselves at die gate Aseer, the KiUador consented to admit Appa Sahch 
alone, desiring die Pindarees to wait a ifew days. The vichu^ of the fort offaeded 
no protection to the .rejected iiigidves from die British detachments approaching in 
pursuit. The father and «on umtsequendy separated; and Cheetoo on horseback 
and unaccompanied, dasl^ through a dongcrousi jungul, in die hope of effecting 
his escape. Some daiyn^ikm'wards his horse was found grazing near the margin «f 
the Iforest t upon him, hb fumititte^ a bag of 950 rupaes in ooin^ ietrecal amMttgh 
and some dorn"*™*** containing promises of reward from .dM.eEz;.Ri^ for ^ervioM 
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eondition ; and it will require much moderation and vigilance 
in the executive,. a$ well as the frequent display of our military 
strength, to establish a settled government in this part of the 
late Mahratta emjnre. 

In order to rivet more firmly the dl|>endence of the N6g- 
poor state, the, Governor-General resolved to reduce its military 
estabhsliment to the lowest possible scale ; and to put the contin- 
gent, that was to be the sole efficient force on its establishment, 
upon the footing which had bcM3n foiuid so beneficial in the 
Nizam’s dominions ; viz. placing both horse and foot under .the 
command and direction of British officers. The contingent was 
fixed at two battalions of infantry, and 3000 honffc ; the former to 
consist of natives of Hindoostan, armed, clothed, and disciplined 
like our regular sepoys ; the horse to l)e raised in the country ; 
and it was hoped, that, by leaving this field of employment 
open to the military class, a considerable portion would become 
reconciled to the new order of things. By these arrangements, 
the Bhoosla Raja has l)een reduced to a condition scarcely 
su].)erior to that of the reinstated Raja of Suttara. Both 
princes owe their elevation to the British arms; both are 
young, and incsipahle of |)ubli(f business; At present, the 
government is virtually conducted by the British Resident, 
and his subordinate agents ; mid measures have been taken for 


which Cheetoo might perform in support of his cause against the British Govern- 
ment. Search was iroii)§pdiately made for the Pindara ; the track of a tiger was 
observ^ ; it was followed, and some articles of dress picked up all clotted with 
blood. A little further on, scattered fragments of the bones of the robber, and 
soon afterwards the head entire, the features of which were recognised to lie those 
of Cheetoo. 

Thus perished the late formidable chief of 20,000 horse-^fiic savage man, by 
his brother savage of the wilderness I an incident worthy of the brush of Salvator 
Rosa, and the pen of a Byron. Mahommed Punna, the atm, was taken soon after 
leaving the gate of Aseer: a compet^t stun was pres^ted to him for the inter- 
inent of his father’s mangled remains. 
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the avowed purpose of perpetuat ing thi* political dependence of 
both. If there be security for the public tranquillity of this 
district in any system, we may, therefore, surely place confidence 
in one, which has establisluxl our direct authority over one half 
of the country, and invested us with all the real power and 
influence over the other. Tht^ jmblic may already be con- 
gratulated on the successful trial of this system in the ter- 
ritories of the Poona state ; and, but for the disturbance that 
has necessarily rc*sulted froiri iVppa Saheb’s being still at large, 
a similar degree of quiet might have been enjoyed by the 
subjects of the Phoosla. 

With the other powei*s of the lluklmn, the politic*al relations 
of the llritish have remained unaltenHl. With the Nizam's 
Government there has never arisen a subject of discussion, since 
the confinement of the refractory princes in Golkonda. I'he 
power of this state is daily stittling more and more in the hands 
of the llritish l)arty, at the head of which is Raja (liundooLAl^ 
while the apathy ol' the Nizam himself is gradually in(;reasing. 
The territories of this prince are as ill governed as any portion 
of India, scarcely even excepting those of Doulut Rao Sindheea; 
and although the efficie'iMiy, which the; introduction of llritish 
officers has given to its military establishments, has doubtless 
contributcxl to the maintenance of ])ublic order, it has yet 
afforded a very inadequafe remedy f’or the gross abuses and 
C()rruptions of the civil administration, in respect to which the 
British Government has, through motives of delicacy, abstained 
from all direct control or interference. 

So much for the' Ilukhun. Wc must now turn our atten- 
tion to the political changes effected on the side of Hindoostan, 
and the gi’ounds, on which it is confidently hoped, that the 
annihilation of the habits of predatory adventure will follow, as 
a natural result of our late o})crations in that quarter. 

Northward of the Nerbudda, the country wliich liad so long 
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been a prey to military despotism, or rather license and anarchy, 
has now been parctjUed out among a number of chiefs, of whom 
all but Sindheea hold their lands of the British (Government, 
under the direct obligation, either of feudatory or of tributary 
dependence. J^ven the proud court of the Holkar has fallen to 
this condition ; for the contingent of 8000 horse, tliat it has 
stipulated to maintain from its remaining resources, and to hold 
perpetually at our disposal, can be regarded in no other light 
than as a feudal obligation, although the treaty of alliance with 
this court is nominally (»f a subsidiary kind. It is true, w’c have 
on our part engaged to furnish military protection to the re- 
maining territories of the family against any hostile attempt; 
but, in requital for this protective engagement, we have obtained 
in perpetuity the cessions in Uie J.)iikhun, and those to the 
north of the Boondoe hills, togcither with the assignment of all 
the Kajpoot tributes enjoyed by the Ilolkar. Nor are w'e tied 
down to the maintenance of any definite force for the ])urj[3ose, 
or to the occupation of any specified position. The obligation 
is, therefore, in effect no other than that of ])rotection by the 
superior lord to his feudatories; and the court of the Holkar 
has little pretensions to a highc>r political rank. In point of 
resources, the state has been so dismeml)ercd by the allotment 
to Ameer Khan, the guaranteed Jageer of Ghufoor Khan, and 
the absolute cessions to ourselves and to our stanch allies of 
Kota and Boondee, that SO lack may be assumed as the very 
utmost revenue remaining to Mulhar llao. The court has been 
induced to abandon the martial custom of residing in a camp, 
and to fix upon Indore for its future scat of government. The 
territory, though still greatly interwoven with tliat of Sindlieea, 
is fast recovering under the orderly government ofTanteea Jog, 
backed by the ureight and influence of the Britisli Mesident and 
of Sir John Malcohn, who still continues invested with the 
general politiosd superintendence of aifliirs in that quarter of 
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India. The treaty of Mnndisdr, concluded by Sir John Mal> 
colm with Tanteea Jo" on the Kith of January, and ratified by 
the Marquess of Ilastin^^s on the 17ih of that month, is tht? 
basis on which tlic present relations of this court are founded ; 
and, ext-iept in the subse(|uent arbitration of some disputed 
points with Sindhcca, and in the adjustment of the frontier 
towards lloondee, with some few other matters of inferior im- 
portance, that treaty has sufficed for the trampiil settlement of 
its affairs. 

Next to the llolkar, the most considerable military chief, 
under the late settlement, is the Nuwab of llhopal. It has 
been mentioned, that, before the troo]is t;rosstHl the Kerbudda 
in the month of NovemlK?r, the Nunab signed a ])relimiuary 
engagement, binding liimself to the conditions, on which the 
Governor-General had signified his consent to admit liis fatlier 
within the circles of protection ; and that, during I lie m IioIc 
0|Xjrations, he furnished the contingent rtH|uired of him, and 
heartily exerted himself in the cause. As a nnvard for the 
cordiality displayed by the Nuwab, the Punj-JVluhal of Ashta 
Ichawar, &c. along with some other lands parcel of the Vinshore- 
kur*s forfeited jageer, and whence the Tindarees liad expelltHl liis 
people, were, on their final dislodgement, annexed to .llhopal, 
whose boundary w'as by this addition advanced westMard as far 
os the Kalee Sindh. A part of Shujjiwiiljioor was subsequently 
added, arid Islamnagurh was obtained from Sindheea in his 
favour by the way of negotiation. The iirincipality was thus 
placed on a most respectable footing. Tlie definitive engage- 
ment, whitb permanently fixed the relations of the Nuwab, was 
concluded at Hhopal on the 20‘th of January 1818, and ratified 
by the tiovernor-Gencral on the 8th of JMarch following, 'fhe 
contingent he stipulates to funiish is limited to (>00 horse, and 
400 foot ; a low proportion in reference to the resources of the 
state, but so £xed expressly to favour the N uwab. As a more 
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substantial mark of consideration, the obligation of jiaying 
tribute, in return for the jirotectioii we have engaged to ailbrd, 
is ■waived in this instance, notwithstanding that the eventual 
payment of 125,000 nipees on this account was an item of 
the preliminarj'^ agreement, eoiicliuhnl with Lieutenant-t'olonel 
Adams and Sir John Malcolm in November. lh;sides, the 
entire occupation of the Sagiir territory has rendc?red it ex- 
pedient to station the military force, reejuired to awe this 
neighbourhood, within the frontiers of that province' ; by which 
arrungemept Niizur INlahommed is relieved from the obligation 
of furnishing a cantonment, and surrendering a fort to be con- 
verted into a d(*pdt for a stationary British force within his 
territory, which had also been apart of his original c’ontract. 

Ameer Khun, notwithstanding the consideration he before 
cnjoyc'd as the head of the J*atan militai^, occu]n(>s now a 
rank secondary to the Bhopiil Nuwab. II is )K)ssc*ssi()ns are 
so scattered and disconnectc'd, that it will be* long belbre 
any thing like order can be introducc'd into his affiiirs, even 
after he shall be rc'licved from his pecuniary dillicultics, and 
from the continued irajjorlunity of his hungry troops and fol- 
lowers. Tie holds Sc?ronj in Malwa, and 'fonk on the Banas, 
whicli may be considered as his two principal possessions ; but 
there is sc'arcely a district of Bajpootana, or of thc^ country east 
of the Chumbul, in which he has not some fort or assignmc'nt of 
lands, or some j)ending cTaiin. J’he nanoval of all his thanas, 
or military posts, to hold in check the country he had usurped, 
was the first result, of the treaties concduclcd with Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Yet he still holds some places previously obtained 
from those B.'ijas by the llolkar, and by that chief assigned to 
him; for the terms of his engagement with the British (iovem- 
ment secure to him all lands wliich he held Tjy grant from the 
Holkar,his former master, and depiivc him of such only as W’ere 
the fruits of his own unauthorized jiredatory career. He advanced 
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Q claim to tbe lands guaranteed in Jageer to Ghufoor Kliuii, 
allt^ging that eliiel’ to have bc'cn merely an t^eiit or manager, 
set over them on his behalf; nor is it by any means imj)robable, 
that such may Inive Ix^en the origin of* (ihuibor Khan's title ; 
but as, in tbe laU; settlement with the IJolkar, tbe present con- 
dition of (Ghufoor Khan had introduced the stipulations i'or his 
benefit, it was not deemed advisable to be over serujndous in 
tracing the origin of bis title; and tbe CJovernor-tienerars 
award rejected the claim ; nor would his J.ordship ))ermit tbe^ 
feudal allegiance*, due by (ibufoor Kban, to be transl'erred from 
tin; Holkar to the Patan, as soliciled by i\meer Kban. How- 
ever, as ojie Kte]> towards the consolidation of Ibis t;biei‘'s pos- 
sessions, IbiiiijMJora, wliicb had been ceded by the Holkar to 
ourstdves, has been conferred upon him, and it is further in 
contemplation to invest bis son with a Jageer. 

'i'herc was an t)bvious advimtagc in raising the Jlbopul 
Nuwab and tbest; Iwt) Patan ad\entiirers to considej-ation in 
this particular part of Jjidia, in order that they might form a 
counterpoise to tbe ])reponderating infliience of tbe Hindoos, 
w'ho otherwise w’^ould have been sole masters oftben hoh; country. 
No doubt, there exists at j)resent very little community of 
feeling between tlie JMabrattas and tb<; Rajpoots ; for, though 
both are c<|ually of tbe Hindoo faith, and of the Kbutree caste, 
they have; for gt*neralions been at war with eadi otlier, and the 
memory of ]>{ist injuri(;s will for a longtime survive liie estahlish- 
mc;nt of outward traiupiillity. Still, as tlK;re is this common bond 
of union, it will not be thought an act of iiecdl(;ss j>reeautioj» to 
guard against the jwssibility of revtdution, however faint or 
remote. It must be recollected, that these; same; Rajj)ools w ere 
the means of leading the jMahratta to the gates of Hehlee ; and 
their union with the Hindoos of the Hnkhun it Avas, that drove 
the Mot)sidmans to seek the foreign aiid of ihc Abdalees, and 
thus brought on the crisis, that, by their mutual destruction at 
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Paneeput, opened the door for a few skilful Europeans, to raise 
upon their ruins the fabric of that power, which now holds them 
all in equal thraldom. 

Reserving the still unadjusted relations with Sindheea to our 
latest notice, we shall now proceed to detail the resijective 
arrangements with the several Rajpoot princes. 

In poijit of rank, the Oodeepoor Rana is entitled to the first 
place in onr consideration, as being the descendant of the family 
that opposed the Emperor Akbur in the field. All the other 
Rajpoots regard him with the deference of acknowledged infe- 
riority, even those that owe him no allegiance. Under our new 
system, however, each Raja was to be recognised as distinct 
from the rest, and the condition of all to l^e that of protected 
independence. It w'ill, therefore, be most convenient to observe 
the order, in which the several arrangements w^ere concluded. 

It was to JNIr. Met<ialfe, the Residcnit at Dehlec, that the 
Governor-General intrusted the execution of his plans in relation 
to the Rajpoot states ; and the reader has already been ai)prizcd, 
that, at the commencement of the campaign, he addressed a 
circular letter to them aU, calling upon them to send agemts 
with full powers to Dehlee, if they wished to participate in the 
advantages of the league about to be formed. None of them 
failed to send a plenipotentiar}', for all w'ere anxious to be 
relieved from their existing burthens and oppressions, more 
especially those resulting' from the laxity of the Mahratta 
management. In those where the government w^as exercised 
with any efficiency and order, there w as no difficulty experienced 
in settling the terms of the alliance to be formed with the Rritish. 
To them it was proposed, that any tribute, deiuandable under a 
fixed agreement with a Mahratta or a l*atan chiefj should be 
paid directly into the Rritish treasury at Dehlee, leaving us to 
account for it to the party to whom it might be due. This w’as 
accompanied with a tender of protection against external attack, 
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on the usual condition of abstaining from constructing new 
lotions with other powers, and submitting to our arbitration 
of all external disputes. 

The first to conclude a 'treaty upon this basis, was Zaliin 
Singh Ilaj-Rana, or manager, of Kofii, whose agent at Dehlee 
signed the engagement on the 2bth of December, which was 
ratified by the Marcpiess of Hastings on the (ith of January 
following. The tribute, which this chief owc^d to the Mahrattas^ 
was three lacks, reduced by admitted allowances and deductions 
to 257,000 rupees of the country (Cioman-shahee), e(]ual to 
244,720 rupees Dehlee currency. 'Fo this w'erc to be added 
19,997 rujiees Dehlee currency, due from tln^ relations of the 
family, under the designation of the seven kotrees or houses ; 
so that altog<jther the tribute of Kota payable at Dehlee 
amounted to 201,717 rupees Dehlee currency. It will not be 
necessary to state the particular stipulations of tlie prott'ctive 
alliance concluded with ZaliH Singh, as they corres})onded with 
those of similar engagements with the other chiefs of this class. 
There was, howe^ er, a peculiaiity in the eng«ig(;ment so charac- 
teristic of the llaj])oot character, that it ought not to biJ omitted. 
The Raja of Kota is still living ; but Zalim has long held him 
in stri(5t surveillance, and in fact a prisoner in the fort of Gagroon, 
while lie himself sways with a vigorous hand tin? whole 2)ow'cr 
of the state. Conformably to the principle of regarding occu- 
jiancy as the rule of right, the Marquess of Hastings was pre- 
jiarcd to have couclud(‘d the treaty for Kota directly with Zalim 
Singh, without reference to the legitimate but captive Raja, and 
to have guaranteed the succession to his heirs; but the Raj- 
Rana liimself would not hear of such a jirocccding ; and accord- 
ingly, at his ow’n suggestion, the treaty has been made with the 
Raja Kishwur Singh, to whom and his heirs the Raj is guaran- 
teed, but with a reservation of the pow'crs of administration to 
Zalim Singh and his heirs for ever, under the title of Dewan. 
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Zalim, as well after the ratification, as during the negotiation 
of the treaty, proved a usefiil ally against the I’indarecjs, and 
was rewarded for his zeal by the ticcpiisition in personal sove- 
reignty of four p(?rgunnas he had larmed of the Holkar, and by 
a very favourable consideration in the arrangements subsequently 
made with Sindlieea, to whom he owed tribute for Shaliabad, 
and aiTears of rent for some other places held in farm of that 
prince. 

'fhe second in order of the Ilajpoot princes to sign his en- 
gagements w’ith the British Ciovernment, w'as Baja Man-Singh 
of Joudhjioor. 'Phis prince had sntfered s(iverely from the 
irr(^gular exactions of the Batans, though the Sindlieea was the 
only power to whom he owed legitimate allegiance or tribute. 
'Phe nominal amount due to that durbar was 180,(X)() rupees 
])er annum, but the allowed deductions reduced it to little more 
than the lialtj viz. 97,000 rupees Dehlee cun ency, at which rate 
it was th(‘refore fixed by the trea^J^ But it aj>peared afU'rwards, 
that a jagheer of 1 1 ,000 riq)ees had been reserved as a jiersonal 
gmtification to the British negotiator ; which, though of coui*se de- 
clined by the individual, wns subsecpicntly thrown into the sc^ale, 
and sw'clled the amount of tribute to 1 08,000 rupees. The ejection 
of all thanas, recently })laoed in the country by Ameer Khan, 
was the first advantage reaped by the Baja from his new con- 
nexion. His signature was delivered at Hehlee on the (ith of 
Jalmary ; and, in addition to the above tribute, the Baja engaged 
to furnish a contingent of 1500 horse. 

Of all the Bajpoot princes, the Kana of Oodeepoor had suffered 
most from the usurpations of relndliotis subjects, as well as from 
the opprc‘Ssions of the Mahrattas and Patans. Indeed, he^ had 
lost nearly the whole of his dominions, and the money exactions 
of his oppressors were limited only by the extent of his means. 
His chief minister came early from Oodeepoor to settle the 
terms, on which his master was to be liberated from the misery 
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of his present situation ; and, on the Kith of January, an arrange- 
ment was concluded with this state, by the terms of which four 
annas in th<j rupee, that is to say, one <|uarter of the total 
revenue that might be realized, was agi'ced to be? paid into the 
Jlritish treasury for the first five years ; after whi<*h period, six 
annas, or tliree-eighths, was to be the proj)ortion. 'I'he same 
rate of three-eigliths vsas promised upon all new acquisitions or 
ancic*nt possessions recovered by our means in the intervening 
period. Tn return, we (aigag(;d to leiul the aid of our influence 
towards restoring th(? liana's affairs, which, what with extemal 
ravage, ami the internal usurpations of his dependents, were now 
at the lowcist ebb. J'he exjmlsioii of the ]*imhirees and of Duleel 
Khan, a I'atan, who had for some months been deva.stating the 
Oodei‘pof>r territory, was amongst the first advanlagtis resulting 
to the liana from the alliance with the? Jiritish,; and, before the 
end of January, the affair with Siiulheca’s commandant of Jawud 
placed at our disposal furthe^ineans of l)efri(?nding this state. 

With a view more t?ffectually to assist in the r€?storation of 
order to tht? affairs of this princi]»ality, Captain Tod, who had 
first been deputed to Kota to su])erintend the exertions of Zalim 
Singh against the Tindarees, and had since Imen employed in 
adjusting the affairs of lloondee, was ordered to juocecd to 
Ood(?epoor ; and, to add to the importance of his mission and in- 
crease his inffuence, he was made? the instrument for b(?stowing 
on the Hana the ft)rt of' Kumulner, anid other late a(?quisitions 
from Jusmint Kao Kluio. A more judicious selection of an 
agent could not have been made, for Captain Tod had made 
tht? character and history of the Kajpoots his peculiar study, and 
was consequently well qualified to execute the task assigned 
him. He found the liana in the lowest degree of indigence, 
and at the mercy of a few designing miscreants about his person; 
while the Tliakoors, or feudatories, of the state maintained them- 
selves in perfect indejiendence, and were their master’s most 
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foimidable enemies. At Captain Tod’s suggestion, and under 
his safe conduct, a genera] assembly of the Thakoors was coU'* 
vened, for the settlement of the future constitution of the prin- 
cipality. After some days’ debate and unavailing discussion 
about immaterial points, Captain 'i'od, perceiving that, if left to 
themselves, they would come to no decision whatever, resolved 
himself to draw up a charter of rights, and induce the Raja to 
submit it for their consideration and eventual adoption. The 
sixteen principal Thakoors were a(*cordingly assemblcxi at noon 
on the 4th of May, when the Raja laid the plan before them ; 
and, after a debate that lasted without intermission until three 
in the morning of the /5th, the following articles were agreed to, 
and the pa])er containing then\ signed by all present. 

Art. 1. Provided, that all usurpations made by individuals 
upon the Rana, or ujxm one another, since the Sumbut year 
1822 (A. D. 176()), shoidd be mutually restored. 

Art. 2. No Thakoor to contii^liic to levy the imj)ost known 
by the name of Rnhwaree Bhoom, a kind of black mail levied as 
an immunity from plunder. 

Art. 3. The Dhan Bisicdf or rateable impost upon the pro- 
duce of agriculture, to be the exclusive property of the Rana’s 
government, and to be levied by no other authority. 

Art. 4. The Thakoors renounce all predatory liabits, and 
engage to liarbour or protect no thieves, but to encourage trade, 
and leave all caravans unmolested. (This was a proviso that 
had become most necessary). 

Art. 6. The Thakoors engage to attend on the durbar at 
Oodeepoor in rotation for foiu* periods, each of three months, 
with their respective military followers, in order to give strength 
and respectability to the executive government. 

Art. 6. At the Dussera of each year, a general meeting of 
the Thakoors to be convened for the settlement of all public 
af^rs of magnitude ; the meeting to commence ten days before 
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the Dussera, and not to last more than twenty days after it ; but 
extraordinary meetings to be held on extraordinary emergencies. 

Art. 7. The immediate feudatories of the prince bound to 
render immediate servicti, according to the terms by whii;h they 
might respectively hold. 

Art. 8. All exactions, mutual violence?, and fines on de- 
pendents to cease, and every one to be regulated in his con- 
duct by the new order of things to be established. 

Art. 9. The Thakoors bound to confirm what Ajeet-Singh, 
the Dehlcc negotiator, had agreed to. 

Art. 10. The Kana vested with the executive authority, for 
the enforcement of obedience to the new constitution to be 
established. 

"I'he articles of the above settlement have been given at 
length, Imth because they are in their nature curious, and be- 
cause the arrangement promises to be produ(?tive of ])ermanent 
good. It has given a right direction to the national sj)irit, and 
rendercnl the classes most interested themselves the instruments 
of the introduction of the new constitution. And tliis work 
they have, in fact, since undertaken with alacrity, under the im- 
pression, that they are labouring for the restoration of th(j good 
old times of the recorded pros|)erity and power of Oodeepoor. 
The Marquess of Hastings entirely approved of the alwive plan 
of settlement ; and, in order to relieve the j)reseiit i?xigencies of 
the liana, and ])lace the executive authority of the country on 
the footing necessary to ensure respect and obedience to its 
orders, he authorized an advance of money for present exigencies, 
to the extent of one or even two lack of rupties, in full confidence, 
that, on the estabUshraent of order, the natural fertility of the 
country would make so rapid an improvement of its resources, 
as to afford the means of sjmedy repayment. Captain Tod still 
remains at Oodeepoor, charged with the superintendance of the 
settlement of affairs in that quarter ; and the utmost benefit 
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has already resulted hrom the system introduced at his sug- 
gestion. Should it eventually succeed, as there is every reason to 
hope it will, he will be recorded as having been the first to in- 
troduce among the natives of India the true principles of limited 
and constitutional authority ; or at least to call again into action 
those principles, whicli, if they ever were known and practised 
at any former period of their history, have lain dormant so long, 
as to be well nigh obliterated. Perhaps in some future age, 
when the genius of Britain shall no longer lord it over the pro- 
strate realms of Asia, this germ of liberal institutions of internal 
polity may be referred to as the commencement of a happier 
era in these ample regions, as the first lesson of self-govenmient, 
which we shall have taught to the now slavish minds of the 
Hindoo race, and which may have afterwards led to the gradual 
diffusion of political lib(^rty and moral improvement. 

The Baja of Boondee followed next in order, and signed 
the arrangement prejmsed for liis acceptance on the 10th of 
February. His net annual tribute, payable to the Mahrattas, 
amounted to 80,000 rupees : but this chief had established a 
claim on the gratitude of the British (rovemment, by the fidelity 
and hospitality, with which he assisted Colonel Monson in his 
disastrous retreat in 1 804. The rupture with JTolkar fortunately 
afforded the means of l>estowing a substantial proof of our grate- 
ful recognition of his good offices on that occasion ; not only 
were all Holkar’s acquisitions from the Baja recovered for him, 
but, in addition, the above tribute was released in perjjetuity, 
and moreover, the restitution of Sindlieea’s encroachments and 
possessions within the Raja's frontier was obtained for him by 
negotiation. The town of Pattui was also an object of the Kaja*s 
strong desire, and he was indulged in the hope of being gratified 
upon some future occasion. But his loss of this place was of 
too old a date to allow us to call upon the Mahrattas gratuitously 
to resign possession ; while, as it lay below the Boondee range. 
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the third share enjoyed by Holkor did not fall vrithin the 
cessions of the treaty of IMundisdr. This third has since been 
acquired for tlie Baja by compromise ; and, should an oppor- 
tunity offer, the share of Sindlieea will probably be also obtained, 
in tlie ultimate arrangement with that chief. 

The Raja of Rhikanecr within the desert was the next 
Rajpoot prince that came into the league. The treaty with 
him was signed on the 1 3th of March. The suppression of the 
practice of pilhige, the restoration of property plundered within 
his territory, the obligation of paying for such British as he 
might require, and of rendering military tiid according to liis 
means upon oiu* requisition, were the tenns of this chiers ad- 
mission wdthiii the pale of protection. He had never paid tri- 
bute, and consequently no ctlaiin was now set up on that score. 
The Raja of Jesulmeer was soon after reccivinl upon the like 
terms; as was Raja Kuluan Singh of Kishengurli in the jieigh- 
bourhood of Ajemeer, a chief of minor consideration, who had 
also never been subjected to tribute. Arrangements with the 
Rajas of Doongurpoor, Purtabgiirh, and other chiefs of incon- 
siderable note and resources, situated to the south of Mewur, 
and on the frontiers of GuzerAt and Malwii, w'ere concluded 
under the direction of Sir John Malcolm, who had the general 
supenntendance of political affairs in that quarter. 

The alliance fonned with Jyiwior remains to be mentioned. 
Though nearest in geograidiical position to Dehlee, tliis state 
was the last to send negotiators ; and, when they did at lengtli 
arrive, theyparoved the most diffi(*ult to treat with. .Tyjmor, 
like Ocxleepoor, owed no tribute either toMahrattas or to I’atans; 
but its losses from the ravages and usuri)ations of the latter, and 
from the system of depredation and anarchy pursued by its 
depemdant Thakoors, were indefinite in extent ; and the remu- 
neration demanded for the relief, by our means, from evils so 
grievous, was fixed on a scale high in proportion. The nego- 
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tiation ultimately fell into the same hands, as had conducted 
the conference of 1816 ; but the personal indecision of the Kaja 
was such, that the negotiators did not make their appearance at 
Delilee until the middle of February ; and probably even a fur- 
ther delay 'would have been experienced, had not the Raja begun 
to take alanu at the engagement concluded "with Ameer Khan, 
and bad not this aj)prehension been quickened by the approach 
of Sir David Ochterlony to his capital, and by a show of making 
terms with some of his feudatories, which threatened to detach 
diem for ever from their allegiance. F earing now to be left com- 
pletely in the lurch, the principal people of the court were 
desj>atcbed to Dehlet; in all haste, along with the deputation ap- 
pointed to negotiate ; and, after much discussion, the terms w ere 
at leiigth agreed upc»n, though the treaty w’as not actually signed 
until the 2d of April. The amount of tribute was the main diffi- 
culty: fifteen lack, with remissitins for the first few years, w^as the 
rate demanded by Mr. Metcalfe, as in the former negotiation of 
1816. To this, however, the envoys would not agree, and tendered 
in lieu no more than two lack and a half. In the end, the tribute 
was fixed as foDows: for the first year nothing; four lack for 
the second ; five hick for the third ; six, seven, and eight lack 
for the three next successive years ; after which eight lack to 
lie the permanent amount, liable to be increased by five-six- 
teenths on any excess in the revenues of the state, lieyond the 
estimated product of forty lack rupees. The territory is large, 
and its resources are confidently expected to yield, under good 
management, not less than eighty lack ; so tliat the agents of 
the Raja will have gained little, by their refusal of the fixed sum 
originally demanded. 

To restore order to the affairs of Jypoor, was a matter of in- 
finite difficulty. The aristocratioil faction of Manjee Das had been 
dismissed in the preceding July, for presuming to put to death 
one of the Raja’s ffivourites. Manjee Das was himself struck by 
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the Kaja in open durbar for the act, and afterwards placed in con- 
finement. Since then, the Prince had been surrounded by none 
but favourites and low dependants, amongst whom the intriguing 
Cheetoor Bhqj was the only man of ability, and he was a partizan 
of the Patan interest. In this plight ^ir David Ochterlony found 
the court, when he went to visit the Itaja in May ; and, on that 
occasion, two favourite menials, one a eunuch, were pointed out 
to him as being, in conjunction with Cheetoor Bhoj, the Kaja’s 
principal ministers. The General found, that attemjjts had 
already l)een made to lavish on these creatures some of the* first 
acquisitions resulting from the removal of the Thanas of Ameer 
Khan. lie also discovered, that the llaja himstlf was a complete 
slave to the most odious vices ; while the greediness and cor- 
ruption of the favourites were the object of univt'rsal execTation. 
Under these circumstances, it was deeine<l a nc'ctissary prelimi- 
nary to any attempt to settle the affiiirs of this Paj, to summon a 
meeting of the Thakoors, similar to that which had Injen con- 
vened with so much judgment and good eftt*ct at Oodc(^j)oor, in 
order to adjust their relations witli the; Raja, and establish some 
principles for the guidance of their future conduct. I'he Tha- 
koors of .Typoor were, how’ever, superior both in number and 
in relative ))ower to those ol‘ the other RajjKKJt states ; insomuch 
as to require the exertion of military force against several, who, 
trusting to the great natural strength of their {*ort-rc‘sses, pre- 
smned to oppose the arrangements effected under our me- 
diation. The holders of Ktmshalgurh and of Madhoorajpoor, or 
Madhoogurh, were amongst the refractory ; but th(*ir strong holds 
were reduced without much trouble, though the latter had 
baffled the repeated attacks of Ameer Khan for the last two 

The settlement of Jyjwor is still in progress, under the 
superintendance of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, who 
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has lately been appointed to the Kesiden<^* of Delilee. The 
Raja died in December 1818) before the settlement had been 
hnally concludtMi ; and the succession is now in dispute between ' 
Man-Singb, a posthumous and alleged spurious son of the late 
Raja’s uncle, and a distant relation of the Narwar branch of the 
family, placed on the Juddee in the most hurried manner, and 
at an immature age, by Mohun-Ram, the eunuch minister 
before mentioned. AU parties, however, agree in leaving the 
matter to the award of the Rritish Government; and it will 
be one of the first blessings attendant on the esbiblishment of 
its influence in this quarter, to effect a constitutional deter- 
mination of this important question of right, instead of leaving 
it to the doubtful issue of a civil war, the immediate conse(]uence 
of which must be, to give a free rein to the tumultuous s])irit 
of the Thakoors, and annihilate all executive control throughout 
the territory of the state. 

The relations established with the Holkar, with the Patajis, 
of which race is the Nuwab of Ilhopal, and with, the Rajpoot 
states, form nearly the whole of what has been done to fix the 
political depcndancc of the portion of Hindoostan not included 
within the arrangements of 1805-6. Divisions of the Rritish 
army have been stationed in the positions most likely to give 
efficiency to the ^system thus, introduced. Ajimeer, an acqui- 
sition from Sindheca, received in exchange for the Vin.shorekur’s 
lands oil the Sindh and elsewhere, has been 1*etained in our 
immediate occupation, for the especial purposti of being formed 
into a military post and depot. Another new station has been 
fixed at S^gur ; and Mow, near Indore, has been chosen for the 
cantonment of the forco attaehed to the Holkar court. Some 

* Mf!r Metcalfe has been called down to fill the office of Political Secretary, 
vacant in consequence of Mr. Adam^fa promotion to CouncU. 
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time must necessarily cla]>sc, before all the claiiiis of the several 
chiefs upon their respcjclive dependents, or upon each other, 
can Imj finally arranged, if* ind(*ed tlic*y can (*ver be coinjdetely 
so ; but the grand object of the (iampaign has Ikjcjii attained, by 
transferring all such disputt^s and jarring interests from the 
arbitreinent of the s'W'ord, bt;retolbre the sole umjure, to that of 
negotiation. 

'J'o a superficial obsei^x^r, indeed, the a.]>parently unaltered 
cx)ndition of Sindheea will occur, as ])rt‘senling jin insnjierable 
obstacle to the final ])ac!ification of India ; but those, who look 
more closely into the relations newly established, will see, 
that the (rendition of this INfahratta chieftain has undtrrgone 
a very material changer from what it was before the war. 'riu? 
first and most essential point of varialiem is, that he now stands 
single in ])olitical indc|Mrndencc. Surrounded now on every 
side, by either avowc'd tj'ibutaries, or dej)endents upon our ])ro- 
tectjion, he is <]uite as completely shackled in his external policy, 
as if bound by sealed contrac-t to abstain from all dealings w'ith 
bis neighbours, (‘X(!e])t through our medium. Has lie a claim 
to advance on any one of his neighbours ? he dares not use the 
means be jiossesses of enforcing it ; for, in so doing, he would in- 
fallibly commit an aggression on a protected ally of the Jhitish 
power, which, b(r the jiretension ever so well founded, would never- 
theless be resented as an act of insult and dirc'ct hostility to its 
authority. He has no alternative, therefore, but to lay his claim 
liefore it in the way of argument, to solicit its mediation, and 
abide by its award. Inde<*d, this effect of the extension of the 
British influence on all sides of him has Ikhmi already exjwrienced. 
Betw(‘cn Holkar and Sindhc’ca there were many ])oints in dis- 
pute, which the British Government has for some time been 
occupied in adjusting ; and then; are others still ])cnding, for 
the (lecision of which the Gwalior Durbar is looking to tlie same 
umpirage. In like manner, wo have been, and must continue 

8 I. 
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to tljcj arbiters between Sindbeea and Zaliin Singh of Kota, 
with whom liis Durbar has very intricate relations : so also with 
Boondee and other stales; for there is not a single prince or 
chief of acJcnowUfdged territorial jurisdiction witliin the whole 
circuit of India, with whom this court is free to pursue an inde> 
pendent line of j)olicy. 

M'lierefore, as far as regards the external policy of the 
Durbar of Gwalior, it is scarcely possible, that any obstacle to 
the permanence of the desired tran(|uillity should arise out of 
the nominal indeiajiidence in which it has been left. The 
anarchy of its internal administration might have proved a 
much more fruitful source of embarrassment to our plans and 
arrangements for the maintenance of public j)eace, had not a 
corrective been provided for this evil also, though its operation 
will necessarily be but slow. lJ])on this subject, a little further 
ex]jlanation will be iiidis})ensablc. 

The want of order, that was generally found to prevail where- 
ever the influence of Doulut Bao Sindheea extended, M’as owing, 
partly to the nature of liis military establishment and the laxity 
of the subordination of its ofiicers to the government, and of the 
men to their oflicers, and partly to the partial kind of success, 
that attended its tumultuary operations. After gaining pos- 
session of a fort or a district, the prior occuixuit was commonly 
left, to jney upon the country with what followers he could 
collect or keej) together; wiiile the harassing and dangerous 
service of hunting down those, who had thereby been reduced 
to desijerate courses, was by no means congenial to the liabits 
or temper of a Mahratta army. The career of Jysingh, after 
he had lost his district of llagoogurh and the other strong-holds 
he possessed, w as a fair specimen of the mischief thus occasioned. 
Madlioo Singh, the expelled llaja of Narwar, was another in- 
stance. Both turned captains of predatory bands, which Sind- 
heea had no prosjiect w'hatever of being able to suppress, with- 
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out a total chanp^e in liis system. Tt was evident, that, so long os 
his military commanders were thus licensed themselves to commit 
excessc's without control, in the maniuir they had pmctistnl here- 
tofore, or, by their acts, to bring into existence bands of de- 
speradoes, with no other means of maintc‘nance than the habit of 
general sjmliatioii, little ap]>roxiniation could be made to the 
establishment of universal traiujuillity. I’he stipulations of the 
treaty of Gwahor will bti found to contain very etfi'ctual pro- 
visions against the continuance of this evil. Tt will be recol- 
lected, that it was one of the articles, that llritish oliicers shoidd 
be stationed with each of Sindlu'ca's divisions, to suj)ervise their 
movements; and it was h^ft to the (h)vernor-Gcneral to assign 
the jK>sitions they should r(;sj)ectively <M*cn])y. The object of 
this arrangement w<us, to enable us either to control the 
military commanders, or to bring matters at once U) issue with 
them, if they should be so iiMtlined. 'J'liat the jdan Jiad the 
desired effect, the affair at .lawud is a convincing proof. 'ITiere 
was, however, a further stijmlation in the treaty, that 6000 liorse 
should be maintained in an efficient state, and j)laced under the 
command of Jlritish oflic(‘rs, with our guarantee lor their pay; 
towards securing which, Sindhec'a's sti])t‘nd, his lhAjj)Oot tributes, 
and the lands about Aseergurh and Hindia w ere c(;ded for three 
years, by w’ay of indemnity for the expense, 'fo this wt^ll-paid 
and well-officered force the Governor-tTcneral looked for clearing 
the t«ninti*y of all depredators by profession ; and the means 
proved not only adecpiate to that end, but Sindheea has derived 
so much personal benefit from its disciplined exertions, that if 
has already become necenssary to him. It has, indeed, been of 
the most essential service, in overawing tlie license of* his military 
commanders, and enforcing the execnitivc^ autliority of the Dur- 
bar ; on which account it is still ke])t afoot under British officers, 
though the suppression of the Pindarees, the ostensible object 
of its original formation, has bwn for some time completed. 

3 j. 2 
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Sindheea has always been equally anxious with ourselves, to put 
down the lawless indej^endenc^ of his Sirdars ; and no sooner 
had the occurrences of the war checked that ambitious spirit, 
wliich is the common characteristic of all the Mahrattas, and by 
which he was inspired like the rest at the commencement of our 
military operations, than he gave into the contrary impulse, and 
determined to profit by the occasion to extend his personal 
power, and redut^e or gt‘t rid of the soldiers of fortuile in his 
service, who were in reality so many thorns in his side. 

Circumstances fiivoured his views in this matter. Colonel 
Baptiste, the commander of his most effective fimx*, t()ok alarm 
at the signature of the treaty of Gwjilior; and, even before 
Major Bunco, the officer appointed by Lord Hastings to reside 
with his division, could reach his jmncipal cantonment at. Bti- 
hadliurgurh, he had hastened to the cajntal, jis was mentioned 
aljove, with only a few attendants, to ascertain, and, if jmssible, 
to j>articipate in the immediate councils of the Diu bar. Llu'rt* 
he was in the first instance weU rcct'ived, and dignified with 
a liigher military grade ; but no sooner had the battle of Me- 
hudpoor confirmed Sindheea in the resolution to keep well w^ith 
the English at all hazards, than he threw off* the mask towards 
Baptiste, had both himself* and his son placed in strict confine- 
ment, and demanded of him to account for the revenues of* the 
lauds assigncxl for the pay of liis trtwps, and to make good all 
arrears. At the same time, care was taken to hold out Baptiste 
to the indignation of the mutinous soldiery, as the man who had 
defrauded them, and appropriated to himself the trccisures, from 
which only their dues could be satisfied ; and another commander 
was ap})ointed to the troops left at Buhadhurgurh, over the 
heads of Baptiste's lieutenants there. By his intrigues, a counter 
interest was established, but not without mutual violence ; and 
the auxiliary force under British officers was, in the end, made 
use of to awe both parties into submission. Thus was the dan- 
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^rous power of Ba}>ti.ste anniliilaUnl. He was himself put to 
the torture * (not for the first tinu'), in the hope of extorting 
a confession of his secret hoards. jMI his territorial assignments 
have been resumed ; and nothing remains to him now but Sheeo- 
[loor, wliich his family still hold with a garrison, and whither he 
supplimtes in vain to be allowed to rtJtirt?. 

Juswunt llao BhAo, by his t)wii violence, relicvtHl the Hurbar 
from the necessity of comjKissing his ruin by similar duplicity : 
but tlu^re can be little doubt, that tin; princi])al motive to re- 
concile Sindheea to the cession of Ajimeer, in exchange for our 
otter of lands of etpii valent value in Mjilwa and upon the Sindh, 
was, the jealousy he secretly entertained against his relation 
BaptK) SindluHia, whose main strength lay thereabouts. Bapoo 
surrendered the idace agreeably to tlu^ orders presented ; but not 
without showing much ill-will, and juobably more from ocidar 
proof of the irresistible nature of our prcj)arations to takc^ it by 
force, ill case of resistance, than Irom any respect to the order 
of liis nominal master. As the rtjsidt of these jiroceedings and 
events, it will be taken for granted, that what little organization 
lielbre existed in the military establishmcait of J )oulut Kao must 
now, upon the indiscriminate ruin of the su])erior commanders, 
have been utterly dissolved. Indeed, the natural consequenct' 
has been, the utter extinction ol* whatever military strength tliis 
state, on its former footing, may Ik? thought to ha\ e possessed ; 
while the broken troops, having now the Durbar only to look to 
for their arrears, have crowded into Ciwalior, and, by their cla- 
morous demands, increased the financial ditticulties of their 
master; insomuch, that, were it not for the presence of the 
auxiliary force under British officers, which ensures him a 
certain degree of respect, Sindheea would have every tiling to 

* Once before tow had been tied round his fingers, oiled, and set fire to, in 
order to extort some confession of conccalal treasure. 
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fear pcrsonaUy from their imj)ortunity and discontent. There 
is nothing tliis Prince for his own part more earnestly desires^ 
than to rid himself of the whole rabble, by disbanding them at 
once ; but for Uiis he has neither money nor credit to borrow 
upon ; nor does there exist within his own dominions sufficient 
wealth for the purjiose. In this extremity, it would secern, that 
he has but the choice of two courscis ; either to throw himseli' 
into the hands of the rich bankers of the upper provinces of the 
llritisli territory, who are able enough to assist him, but have 
refuscnl to come forward without the security of our guarantee ; 
or to solicit aid direct from the llntish (iovernment. Ihit, in 
either case, whc'ther our bart^ guaranteti be required, or the 
money be paid from our treasury, he is aware that he must 
submit to the sacrifice of a territorial siHMirity. and to the 
humiliation of throwing himself on our nu‘dialion to (^fiix;t 
a settlement ; and to this ])oint matters a])pear to be fast con- 
verging. 

Gokul Paruk, the (^wafior minister for so nuiiiy years, has 
proceeded on a j)ilgriinagt^ to jVIutra, within the Ihitish j)rt)- 
vinces, w^lienec he shows no disjmsition to return, noUvithstand- 
ing the solicitations of the Durbar, w'hich still hopes to obtain 
the requisite funds through his means. As the sujqdy for the 
discharge of the importunate military is an inibsjjieusable pre- 
liminary to the succession of any other to the office, the uj)iH>int- 
ment of a new^ ministry will probably form part of the arrange- 
ment resulting from an apjHial to our infiuence. Every thing, 
however, is still in suspense, and it will be some time belbre the 
quiet settlement of this state can be finally completed. It is 
satisfactory to reflec^t, that this is the ordy political object re- 
maining to be aeeomplishwl, in order to affirm the indisputable 
predominance of the Jlritish ]>ow'er, and its right of overt con- 
trol throughout the whole of Hiiidoostan and of the Peninsula. 

There are, perhaps, who will say, granted that tliis object be 
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gained to the full cixteiit t)f your wishes; what permanent good 
is exi)ected to follow from its attainment ? The answer is short 
and plain : a twofold benefit is anticipated ; first, to the? native's 
of India ; secondly, to the fabric of the Hritish powc*r. In respect 
to the fornun*, the jn imary consequence of the establishment of 
the new system of political relations must he, the complete de- 
liverancei of a portion of Hindoostan and of the Dukhun, com- 
prehending a space of nearly 40 scpiare* geographical degrees, 
from the most destructive* form of military violtmce. The total 
annihilation t)f the J’indarees, and other predatory associations, 
wouhl alone have been sufficient Ibr the ])ur]ir)se ; but the 
finishing hand has been put to that usefid and necessary work, 
by erelliiig a barrit*r against all maniu^r of usurpatioTi from 
henceforward, whether l)y mere advemturers and soldiers of 
fortune., or by one legitimate ehic*f ii]>on liis less powerful 
neighbour. A solid and permanent form of government, good 
or bad, will have been set over all this vast space, which, for 
half a century, has b(;eii the area of continued anarchy and 
devastation : such a government, as will secure* its subjects at 
least from all external violence ; and the example of the ter- 
ritory, occupied by the Hundela crliiefs, and by tlu* Seikhs, to 
say nothing of the Mysore dominions, is abundantly sufficient 
to show, that this alone will ensure the r€*vival of agriculture* 
and ce>mmere*e, and restore the tract to a ejonelition of* high, if 
not of cennplete jn'ospe^rity. The first ste]> is always the; most 
difficult to make: give* but the im])ulse; rexjuisite to set the* 
mae;hine of iin])rov(*ment emce in motion, and its own pro- 
gressive power anel te;iiele*ncy will of itself e;lfect the rest, unless 
e;ounteracted by the ae;tive e)ppe)sition of unthrifty mibtary 

* The term, though not strielJy correct, is exjjresidvc enough ; and, as tlic 
boundaries on either tside are not sullicieutly definite to allow a correct estimate of 
the number of square miles, this mode of estimating the extent must stand for the 
present. 
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despotism, like to that which has just been subverted. This 
first step will have been secured, by the univtTsal establishment 
of rcf^ular authority, and by the measures adopted for the main- 
tenance of order and traiupiillity in every quarter. For thus 
much thos(s under whose administration this advance has Ix'en 
effected, will at any rate have a claim upon the lasting gratitude 
of this great family of the human race. 

To the llritish interests in India, there will result from the 
iiew^ order of things, first, a perj)etual in)munity from the 
hostile ravage of our immediate provinces ; an evil, against the 
re<iurrcnce of which we could nevx^r have had any s<;(!urity, 
so long as this amph* jxntion of India had been suffered to 
remain a hot-bed for the engendering of the instruments of 
rapine and disorder, and a jdace oi‘ refuge in <lefeat, or an 
asylum for the harvest of suc<;esslul sjxdiation. I’he consolidation 
of the various parts under out; uniform system, if that system 
afford but the prosjiect of sufficient stability, which experience 
leads us to discover in the rcicent .arrangements, will leavti us no 
ground of internal -alarm ; w’hile it advances the extcirnal frontk'r 
of the British dominions to the natural barriers of India, the sea, 
the Humachul, the sandy deserts of the Indus, and the impene- 
trable forests and mountains on the cast. These barriers are 
assailable at very few points ; and the security they will afford 
from outward violence, cannot but give additional vigour to any 
effort that may be requisite, whether for the mainttmance of 
internal order, or the resistance of foreign aggression, through 
any one of the few* avenues of ap^iro^h. In the latter event, 
there will be no enemy within to fear : the compact with each 
of the protected states will be sufficient to secure its fidelity and 
zeal in the common cause, against the occurrence of any but 
the most serious disaster ; and, in the utter absence of any 
military power within the barrier, to threaten the integrity of 
an unguarded frontier, except such as would be available along 
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with our own against every invader, tlie strength that could l»c 
throw'n forward to meet such an intruder would be almost 
unlimited ; and faulty, indexed, must tlu? government be, if, Mith 
such means at its dis]>osa1, it should risk the bare ])ossibiIity of 
disaster. In short, nothing more is wanting, than tlu? la])se of 
time lor the present gt‘iu‘ralion to forget their j)ast habits, and 
for a m;w one to grow u]) in the daily contem])lation of the 
order and trampiillity, which it is now our comparatively easy 
task to establish and maintain. 'I'he pojnilation will soon Ik? 
wean<Kl of the habits of warfare and violenc’c, and stimulated 
to the (cultivation of tlu? arts of ]>eace, by the sense of security, 
and the hope of* enjoyment ; and there is litth' doubt, that the 
system now introduced will sjMi(Mlily accjuire a degree of’ con- 
sistency, W'hicli no internal combination, or effort- of external 
hostility, will be able to shake or endanger. 

The struggle \vc have* just ierminatced is, how('V(‘r, the more 


important and worthy of attention, because it promises to luc the 
last w'e shall have to maintain with the native? powc'rs. Ilc'nce- 
forward, w’e can have no enemites, but siuli as may be calked into 
being by our own negk'crt or misgovernmciit, or by the distrac- 
tion of our ow'ii (councils. Against line two f'ormer sources of* 
dangc'r, we ought to Ik* continually on tlu* wat(cli. In r(*sj)cct to 
the last, wc ought fervc'ntly to pray, that India may never b<> 
the scene of Ilritish dissension or ])art \ animosity ; but that, 
if any should unfortunately arise, it may be referred to tlu? arbi- 
tration of tlu? mother (country. 

Nor is the adcbtional stability of our political gi'andeur and 
ascendancy tlu* sok? advantage, that has resulted from the late 
extension of alliancccs and t(*rritorial limits : there* ar(c further 
beiu'fits of a financial nature, that remain to luc brought to 
account; but which the subject of Indian finance is too littk* 
understood to enter upon, without sonu* jmcliminary explanation. 

The British publi(c are doubtless awart; of the marked 
difference between Ineba and the other colonial deixcndciicies 
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of the empire, arising from the constant retention in the hands 
of the government for the time being of the property in the 
soil, instead of its being parcelled out amongst a gentry tenU' 
cious of their rights, in the manner observable in Europe, or 
becoming the prize of the first occupant, as is necessarily prac- 
tised in the first colonization of a desert tract. Thus the 
nation holds its Indian revenue as a property, instead of 
deriving it from the subjects in trust for the duties of manage- 
ment. Nearly three-fourths* of the whole revenue, realized 
from our Indian territories, is derived in this way from the 
land : so that the dominion, possessed by the nation in that 
country, may be likened to a large plantation; and the question 
of finance resolves itself into one of cultivation, in the mode 
best calculated to raise a surplus for the pioprietor. With this 
idea constantly before us, we will proceed with the inquiry, 
what financial benefits have resulted, or may be expected to 
result, from the recent operations ? 

The year of the Miuquess of Hastings’ arrival in India was 
considered as a remarkably productive one. The establishments 
were then on the peace footing, and every branch of revenue was 
in that year more than usually prolific. We shall commence, 
therefore, by showing what was the state of this national con- 
cern on the SOth of April, 1814, the dose of that official year; 
and then trace conscjcuiively downwards the financial effect ol‘ 
each year’s exertion, imtil the close of the season of 1817-18, 
beyond which the accounts have not yet been made up : wc 

* The remaining fourth is composed of various items. Tlic customs, with an 
excise on spirits and one or two other articles, are heir looms of the former govern- 
ments ; tlie stamp duty being the only direct impost, which has originated with the 
British. In Bengal, the monopoly of salt for home consumption, and of opium for 
the China market, are two great sources of profit, and occasion tlie large comparative 
surplus of that presidency. The Mogul Government drew a revenue from the 
former by means of transit duties, the aggression of individuals on which brought 
on the rupture with Kdsim Ulee. The opium monopoly was established in the 
some time of violence by the agency of contractors. 
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shall then, however, give upon estimate the prospects for the 
future. It is a singular coincidence, that the })eriod either of war 
or of warlike prej)aration, hikes its commencement in the same 
year with the operation of the financial provisions of the act, 
renewing the charter of the Honourable Com))any. Wc shall 
presently have to notice those provisions more particidarly. 

The ac;counts made uj) for the year ending in April, 1814, 
showed the Indian receipts for the 1 2 months to have been no less 
than 15,03,76*,20J * sicca rupees. 'Flic ex})ense of Indian inanage- 
ment, however, amounted to 13,.08,48,()1] sicca rujiees ; so that 
the net jiroceeds of the national concern were only 1,453,3,100 
sicca ruj>ees, about one million, eight hundred thousand jiounds. 
This was a tribute capable of sjxjcific transfer to the exchequer 
of the jiarent state from the produce of its Indian concern, after 
defraying every expense of administration in the country. As 
to what became of tliis surjilusf, that is a matter Ibreign to 
tlie present object. Suffice it to say, that there were home 
demands within the year, and those too for the exjiense of 
territorial management, which absorlied the whole ; but of this 


more hereafter. 

The Indian di'bt consists of two items. There is always a 
floating debt of dejiosits and out-standing demands, included in 
the annual accounts, though there be assets to meet it liilly or 
in jiart. This debt is subject to no intf‘rest, and is entered W’ith 


• Tliese sums may be converted into pountls sterling, by dividing by eight ; 
but the numeration by sicca rupees is observed throughout, because il is that of the 
accounts of the Supreme Indian Government: 2s. Gd, is an assumed value for the 
sicca rupee, being about tlio medium rate of exchangi' with England. A Calcutta 
sicca rupee contains troy grains 175,927, which, compared witli the standard 
shilling, equals 2-566. 100 Spanish dollars are coined into 2101 sicca rupees; 

but, private bullion being subject to a seignorage <luly, the mint produce is, sicco 
rupees 206y. This calculation is made upon the old standard of 62 shillings to the 
lb. of silver. 

f There was actually furnished to England in that year a sum of 1,4'8,59,957 
sicca rupees. 


3 M 2 
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this distinction. On the 30th of April, 1814, the out-standing 
demand, bearing no interest, was 8,00, 40, 564 sicca rupees. The 
more immediate debt of India, viz. that on which interest was 
payable, stood on the same date at. 2.%1 5, 86, 634 sicca rupees, 
23 crore 1.5 lack, or about 29 millions of pounds sterling. To 
preseiwe the mode of illustration adopted above, this may be 
regarded as a mortgage on the revenues of the jdantation, the 
amount having been raised and ex])ended by the Indian exe- 
cutive in making the purdiase for the nation ; and it is after 
allowing for the intc^rest of this mortgiige debt amongst the 
current charges of the year, that the above surplus is exhibited. 
Such was the financial condition of India during the first year 
of the Marquess of Hastings’ administration. In 1814-15, the 
NipAlese war commenced ; and the c^xigencic^s of that war, 
added to the expense of jjrejKiration against the Pindarees and 
JVlahrattiis, made a considerable alteration in the products of 
both that and the Ibllowing year. The revenue also fell some- 
what short of the product in 1813-14, being only 14,69,84,106 
sicca rupees, in 1814-15 ; and 14,6(>,8(>,1()() sictra rupees, in 
1815-16. The sur]>lus iK^yond the charges of Indian manage- 
ment w'as consequently rciduced to 1,1 8, .54,4 12 siccu riq)eeH in 
the former, and 35,77,488 sicca ru])ees in the latter year. The 
usual suj)plies were, however, himished to Pngland without 
material abatement, iiotwitbstanding the reduction of surplus, 
the Manjuess of Hastings ha^ung procured funds for liis military 
operations, by the loan of two crore of rupees from the Nuwab 
Vizier at LucknA.o. In 1816-17, the same military attitude was 
maintained ; insomuch, that the disbursements nearly equalled 
the charges of 181.5-16 ; but the revenue was unusually pro- 
ductive, iKjing made to yield no less tlian 15,44,08,916 sicca ru- 
pees ; hence, notwithstanding that the scale of charge was about 
80 lack, a million of pounds sterling, beyond the rate of the 
peace establishment of 1813-14, there was still a surjdus on the 
management of 1,09,37,238 sicca ru]>ees. 
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We now come to the fi^rcat and final effort of 1817-18, the 
fuiidii) for which had been accaimidaiiiif^ in the Intlian treasury 
in the preceding years. For, although the su])])lies to England 
had annually exceeded the amount of the Indian sur])lus, still 
the resources, derived from loans and occasional remit tances 
of bullion from Europe, had more than compensated for tlie 
deficiency. Thus the means in hand, which, at the beginning 
of 1814-1.5, amounted to 4,70,75,l3i)3 sicca ru]>ees, had been 
increased to the t*normous amount of 1 .5() sictta rnj)ees, 

upw'ards of eight millions ol‘ ])ounds sterling, lying in the 
.several treasuries of the government, and consisting almost 
entirely of coin or bullion, 'riie reveniu‘s of 1817-18 were 
fortunaU'ly even more j)roductive than those of the preceding 
year, having advanced to ir>,()8,71,()b0 sicca ru])ees ; so that, 
although the tjxtra charges of the effort t)l‘this season exc(r(*ded 
by nearly 80 lack, a million of j>ounds sb^rling, tliose of tlie two 
])revious years of preparation, and amounted to 1.5,ii7,00,<)o7 
sicca rupees, there was iievertlu‘less an actual surplus on the 
Indian managcnnent of 41,70,103 sicca ru})ecs. It needed, 
however, a croi*e more to make u]i tluj siij)])ly expceted in 
England from the Indian treasury ; and, as tliere was a cer- 
tainty, that the year immediately succeeding that of 1 he grand 
effort must also be one of extraordinary ex]Kauliture, it was 
not considered safe to 2 >art with so large a ])ortion of the sum 
in hand in the several treasuries. Accordingly, it was jjro- 
posed to raise near 0*0 lack more by loan, and mc?asures were 
taken with that view. An unlooked lor su 2 )i)ly ol near ,30 lack. 


l)eyond what was expected from England, enabled the Indian 
Government to prest^rve, for the eventual service ol* the y<?ar 
1818-19, a balance in hand, reduced by only 3.5 lack from the 
rate of the preceding year ; there being on the ,30th of A]>ril, 
1818, a total of G,20,7bVJ4(> sicca ruiiees in the trcasuritMs. 

In the current year, 1818-19, the new resources accjuired 
by the campaign will come distinctly into account. But the 
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winding up o^he war charges may, and indeed must, swell the 
expenditure of the season ; and the imjmssibilily of immediately 
placing every establishment on the permanent scale, designed 
for the approaching period of tranquillity, will preclude the 
expectation of a xesult so favourable, as we may hope to see 
annually recur at no distant date. I'he accounts have not yet 
been prepared; the expense of the operations can, therefore, 
only l)e calculated with certainty up to the SOth of April, 1818; 
and the portion of charge remaining to be provided for in tht; 
current year of revenues, must be left to swell the estimate of 
current exj)enditure. We shall first show the extent of the 
pecuniary sacrifice made, to effect the introduction of the new 
system of relations, up to the SOth of April, 1818 ; to which 
date the accounts have been already brought up. 

It has been mentioned, that the Marquc?ss of I Ijistirigs raised 
the funds, which enabled him to enUir upon the extensive scale 
of operations which he adopted, without trenching materiall)^ 
on the annual remittance expected at home from India, by 
loans raised in India within the period. d(d)t account 

ought, therefore, to show the additional encumbrance brought 
upon the country by the execution of these measures. It will 
be found, that, in the course of the four years, betwx*en April, 
1814, and April, 1818, there was debt incurred in India to thci 
extent of 3,43,7S,9S2 sicca rupees, three crore and 43 lack, about 
four millions and a half of pounds sterling. I'wo crore of this 
was obtained by the Marquess of Hastings from the Xiiwab 
Vmer, and 56 lack more came into our hands in consequence 
of the death of the Begum of Fizabad, his Highness’ grand- 
mother. Tliis princess had, during her lifetime, and in order 
to secure her property from confiscation, made a will bequeath- 
ing the whole to the British Government, on the condition of 
being allowed to bestow, in the way of legacies, perpetual 
pensions equal to the interest at six per cent ; an arrangement, 
which, having l>een previously guaranteed, w^as punctually 
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executed on her death in 1815-16. Of the ^ree crore and 
forty-three lack, therefore, the public revenue was called u)K)n 
to furnish no more than about ninety lack. 

Of the debt raised from the Nuwab Vizier, one crore of 
rupees was cancelled in consideration of territorial cessions, 
in the manner above mentioned in the narrative : by which 
mejins, the real increase of the debt was still iurther reduced 
from three crore and forty-three lu(;k, to two * crore and forty- 
eight lack. But it will be recollected, that the balances in 
hand of that date exceeded those of Aju’il 1814; so that, 
although, by the dc^bt account, there will bcj a deterioration oi’ 
two crore and forty-eight lack, the amount of the still unexpended 
balance ought further to Ix^ deducted, in the estimate of the 
actual cost jircvious to the date in question. The difterence of’ 
the balances of the two periods was no less than 1,50,01,653 
sicca rupees, one crore and a half T'he net deterioration there- 
fore was, in April, 1818, something less than a crore, 98,03,529 
sicca rupees. 

Thus, upon tht? supposition, that the supplies annually fur- 
nished to England had been sufficient to meet the demands of 
England, the whole object of the Marquess of Hastings’ plans 
would li.'ive been gained, at a .sacrifice, up to this period, of less 
than one crore of rujjees. But the supplies, though averaging 
annually ont' crore and thirty-five lack, were not equal to th«^ 
home demand. On this point some explanation is necessary. 

By the provisions of the last act for renewing the Company’s 
charter, the revenues of India are chargeable?, first, with the 
military est{ibli.shments of the country; secondly, with the 
interest of the territorial debts, and pay of the civil establish- 

• Total debt Incurred - - 3,4'3, 73,932 
Deduct cancelled loan - - 95,68,750 

2,*8,05,1S2 

The crore thus cancelled was in LukhnAo rupees, the conversion of which into 
Calcutta siccas occasions the apparent difference. 
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ments. All these are primary charges, to be defrayed before 
any suiidus can arise, applicable to an increase of dividend on 
the (’ompany's stock, or to the licpiidation of the ])rincipal of 
any territorial debts. Coupled, however, with the above debts 
and civil t'stablishments in India, are sundry debts and civil 
establishments contracted or maintained in Kjigland ; the in- 
terest on which debts, and the ])ay of which establishments, is 
directi?d to be made^ good jjft/'i jmsau with similar items of t(‘r- 
ritorijil charge incurred in India: so thfit there can be no such 
surjdus till these also are provided for. 'I'hese several items 
art: tt) be advanced from India, at the fixt'd exchange of 2^. for 
the cuiTent, or 2 a‘. .St/. tor the sicca. ru])ee, out of the terri- 
torial receipts ; and the (.^mipany, in its c;ommercial capacity, 
undertakes the risk of loss or profit u]>on the remittajice, as the 
case may be. 

It would seem, that the home tcrritoriiil disbursements have: 
every yt'ar amounted to near two millions ]K)unds sterling, while 
the Indian sup])lies have, as alnwe ('x])lained, averaged no more 
than one million and from six to seven hundred thousand j>ounds. 
I'o the above increase of Indian di'bt, there will thus remain to 
be added a further deterioi*ation, to be* re ckoned as j>art of the 
charge of c'arrying the j>lans of the Indian c;xecutive into effect : 
viz. that i’c:sultiiig from the <h.*ficit of the home: remittance, as 
comparexl with the home territorial charges ; a deficit, that, 
under the operation of the act of l*arliament, must be regarded 
as a territorial debt, payable by the country out of its territorial 
resources. W c subjoin a statement, in wliich this deficit will 
be found to be incor]>orated, and by tlu‘ result of which the 
recent change of our relations will be seen to have cost in the 
acquirement upwards of two crore and fifteen lack, besides about 
sixty-two lack more remitted in bullion from Kngland over and 
above the payments on account of the Jlritish Government — 
a casual resource, unexpected by the Indian Exchequer ; and, 
whether remitted in payment of old debts of the nation, on 
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account of Java, the IMauritius, Jind other such expensive acqui- 
sitions made before the passing of the Act, or advanced on any 
or what other account, is not distinctly known to the; Indian 
administration. 


LSI 4-1 5. 


■; 1 8 1 o-j c. ri snj-iTvriHiT^s^ 


ears. 


I 


Indian revenues 

Ditto charges 

1 4,<»9,84.,10(> 
13,.‘51,2G,G9'1- 

14,66,86,016 
1 1-,;11,08„128 

1 

15,44,08,916 

11,31,71,678 

15,68,71,060 

15,27,00,957 

* 

Indian surplus 

1,18,57,112 

35,77,488 

1,09,37,238 

41,70,103 

3,05,42,241 

Loan, resources, &c. 


1, 1.5,98, 4 42 

36,68,705 

59,79,927 

3,43,73,932 

1 otal means 


1,81,7.5,930 

1,46,05,943 

1,01,50,0.30 

6,49,16,173 

Supplies to commerce 
for honu? territorial 
charges 

i 

i 

1,17,88,659' 

i 

1 

1,25,62,050 

1,46,15,862 

5,41,58,418 

Demands of England 

1,65,41,629 


*1,02,50,000 

*1,60,79,6471 6,59,06,742 

Ileniains due to luig- 
land 

j 

47,52, 97o' 

j 

18,4«3,G19 

36,87,950 

i 

18,13,785, 1,17,4M24 


S‘ R’ 


Result d('bt gross 

Deduct cancelled 

•13,43,73,932 

V 

loan - 95,68,750 

Also amount iii- 

>2,4.5,71,030 

cro.'ise of ba- 
lances - 1,50,01,653' 

1 

Ncl lU'bt - - - 

98,0.3,629 

Add debt to England 

1,17,48,324 


2,15,51,8.53 

Bullion from London in 


the four years in excess i 

1 

of payments on account / 
of the British Govern- j 

^ 62,06,552 

1 

iiK-nt 



2,77,58,405 


S ' R- 

Debt bearing inUTcst in 

ISlt - - - 23,I5,8G,63i 

Debt ditto in 1818 - L'V-^OWISI- 


Difllirence 

Add ciincelled loan 


2,12,18,340 


'J'otal interest debt incurred f 8, 07,87, 090 


* Tlicsc two arc upon estimates, the actual accounts not having been received 
from home. 

f That this dtws not correspond with llie amount exhibitetl per contni, 
(3,43,7,8,932 sicca rujiees) is owing to the latter’s including the floating no-intcrest 
debt and everj thing else that appears in the accounts, on which the miuual balance 
is struck. ' 
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By the above account, the net deterioration incurred, up to 
April, "18 18, in the prosecution of the plans of the Indian Go- 
vernment, would appear to be, two crore and seventy-seven hick. 
We will suj>posi‘, that, when the accounts of the present year 
come to be jnade up, the general result \vm 11 show an additional 
burthen of four cror(‘, or, as the cash balances cannot again be 
reduced so low as they stood in 1814, four crore and a half: the 
cani]>aigns will then ajipear to have ended with adding thus 
much to the debt of tlu‘ Indian governments; so that, instead 
of twenty-three crore and lifteen lack, the amount in 1814, the 
debt in India will liavt* been raisi'd to between tw('nty-seven 
and tw’enly-eight <*rore, or near thirl y-tive million pounds 
sterling. 'Fhe excess, at an iuteiest of six ]ier cent j)er 
annum, w'ill entail an additional burthen of twenty-six lack on 
the territorial r('V('nues of the <*{)uulrv. In order, therefore, 
to show that financial advantage will have resulted from the late 
o])erations, it will be necessary to pr<n e that the additional ter- 
ritorial resources acquired, added to tlie ]>racticable n'diiclion of 
Indian expenditure wc^ shall, l>y the late o])eratious, have been 
enabled to make, will be capable of su])]K)rtiug the whole of this 
burthen, in addition to that of tlu^ total hoiru* ti'rritorial di'inand. 

It is one t)f the disadvautag<‘s resulting from the very recent 
date, at which the compilation t>f this account has hct‘n under- 
taken, that there are yet no satisfactory materials wherefrom 
to calculate either the value of tlu' resources reejuired, or the 
probable di'gree, in which it will be practiciible to reduce 
the Indian ex])enditur(‘. ^^'ith res])ect to the former, we can 
only state the annual rate, at which the territories stootl in 
the accounts of the displaced governments; neither can w^e 
undertake to say, with any a])j)roximation to certainty, either 
at what time they arc likely to become equally productive 
in our hands, or what intermediatt? allowances we shall have to 
make for the unsettled state of the country, and for the expense 
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of inaiiagemcnt. The following rough sketch must for the 
present snflice ; and, if the curiosity of the public should wish 
to be farther satisfied in this jiarticuUir, and this narrative shoidd 
chance to run througli a sec^nid edition, the accounts of suc- 
ceeding years will have furnislied the materials of a far more 
accurate stattnuent of the real heiu'fit, that shall be found to 
liave resulted from tlu? events above detaih‘d ; and the narrator 
will tluiu be able to jirescmt a cleanw view ol* the actual con- 
dition of this national coiu^ern at the close ol‘ the canijiaigns, 
drawn from the comparison of financial n'turns. in the mean 
time, he has only to regret, that lui can now ofler no more 
satisfactory information. 

'File territorial revenue of the Peshwa, (‘xclusive of assign- 
ments of land on military temure, was estimated, in LSlo, at a 
total of iu])et‘.s, tlu* av(*rag(‘ rate of the accounts of 

that government. ]\fr. Mlphinstone (‘stimates the incumbrances 
arising from the ])rovision for the Siittara iiaja, the sti]N‘nd of 
eight lack jier annum to Jlajee Kao, of three !a<‘k to his brother 
( vliimnajee, with other necessary (iiarg<*s jvsulting from the ojieni- 
tions, at no less than thirty-ibur lack ])er annum, 'riie lu't gross 
a(;(juisition will, therefore, be but sixty-two lack, inclusive of the 
cessions by tlu* treaty of l*(»ona, which were destined to the main- 
tenance of an auxiliary ibree: and, though such a force mayper- 
hajis now be dispensed with, it will nevt'rtheless be mressary to 
make some addition to the regular inilitarv establishment in lieu 
ol‘ it. From the resumed .fageers and Surunjamee ttmures of the 
Poona state, a ])ermanent fin-ther revtanie of* about ,'M, 10,000 
ru|>ees is anti(?ipated. At'hei’cfore, aflter a vt‘ry liberal -allowaiujc 
for any addition to the military establishments recjuisiUi f'or the 
aexjuired district, and for the txjxmse of* civil administration, 
which, in the wx'storn provinct's of the Jh*ngal presidency, 
averages a rate of sixteen per cent on tlie receij)ts of revenue, 

3 
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wc may assume that the dominions, late of Bajee Kao, will yield 
a net revenue of fifty lack. 

'J'he ceded lands of the Khoosla were entered in the accounts 
of that state at 22 ^ 47,000 rupetsi. Thosti of the treaty of Mun- 
disor, which have been retained in our own hands, appeared, by 
Holkar’s accounts of the year 1814, to have yielded no more 
than 4,42,500 rupees ; but this must have been owing to the 
complete anarchy that prevaile<l at that )ieriod ; for the same 
territories, in 1766, yielded to 'J'ukojee Holkar no less than 
17,06,000 ruju'cs. A j>roduce often lack may therefore be liiirly 
assumed on this account. From Ssigur and other retained ter- 
ritories in its neighbourhood, we may ren^kon upon a product of 
at least five lack, incrluding the cression of Mohaba by CiovincI 
Kao of Jaloun. Four la(;k more must be added for ..\jimeer ; 
and the Kajpoot tributes, including those formerly paid to 
Siiidhec’ja and Holkar, cannot be {issumcd at l(‘ss than fiftet'ii lack. 
The Jypoor tribute alone will ultimatt;ly amount to that sum ; 
but, as it must be some years before this (ran be expc‘cte(l, it will 
be fairer to confine the present view to the })rosj)ects of a, more 
limited period. The gross receipts on this side of India are 
thus taken at a little less than fifty-six lack and a half*. Allow- 
ing liberally for the additional civil charges incich'nt to our pre- 
sent extended possessions, and for the new political as well as 


* Rccujutulation. 


l^lioosla 

lU 22,47,200 

Htilkiir 

- J 0,00,000 

Siigiir 

- - - 5,00,000 

Ajiineer 

4,00,000 

Tributes 

- 15,00,000 


Total 56,47,200 


Poona gross 87,11,753 


1,43,58,953 
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administrative establislnneiits, that liavc become nec(^ssary in 
consc{j[ueiice, we will assume the advantages gaiiunl from other 
states, exclusive of' the l*eshwa territory, to yield a net revenue 
of' no more than forty lack, 'rhus, in ensuing y<'ars, when time 
shall have allowed the new acejuisitions to reach the full measure 
of their productive ])on<.T, ue may look f'or a gross addition In 
the t(;rritorial resources of the Indian government of 'eighty-seven 
lacrk from Poona, Jind fiftj^-six and a half' from cessums in other 
quarters: and th(‘ net advantage of both may be fairly taken at 
about ninety lac‘k. 

Jn the year 1 8 17- IS, part of these resources had become 
available: we will makt' the calculation, tlu'refore, u])on the result 
of the year preceding it, as exhibited in llu* above schedule. 
Sup])osing l>oth the receijHs and the charges of that year to be 
incn'ased by tin* new accpiisitions, in the ratio of the above rough 
estimate, then the Indian siujjhis, instead of one* crore Jind 
nine lack of ruywies, would amount w ithin a lack of two crore. 
If we can .anticijiate for the future a result of this nature from 
the increased lesources only, without rel'enaiee to any reduction 
of the exj)enditure, we may well be satisfic'd with the improve- 
ment in our financial jwospccts, conseejuent uyioii the; late 


ojierations. 

The ])riiu'ij)al obstacle to our at oiu^e rec'koning upon this 
permanent result may arise from an apjireheiision, that an excess 
of fifty-three lack, on the expc'iiditure of 181 (>-17, will not pro- 


vide sufficiently for thc^ additional 


charges of' future years : for 


* Rfcoipts 

1816-17 

Charges 

J5,41-,0S,91(> 


14,34,71,678 


Now 

5S,r>S,95S 

16,87,(57,869 

TiiUd 

14,88,30,631* 

14, 88, .30, 631 



1,99,37/338 

Supposed 

future surjdus. 
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ninety-three lack was the difference lietween those of 1817-18, 
and of the year preceding ; and it is more than probable, that 
the disbursements in 1818-19 will be on the same high scale, if 
not indeed ujKm one yet higher. (Considerably more than forty 
lack of the charges of 1817-18 were, however, expended in 
bringing the immense armies employetl in that campaign into the 
field, an item wliicli cannot rcH'iir ; while many of the temjjorary 
establishments and levi(*s of the jteriod must, in the end, if not 
very shortly, be rt'dneed. 11 will, thert^fori*, only be in the year 
of actual exertion, utkI in tliat imnu'dialely subse(|uent, when its 
accounts come to be wouml u]>, that such a rate ol’ charge will 
be ex])erienced ; and we may still saJely assume, that the per- 
manent ex])enditure need not ex<*eed the raU‘ of 181()-17, by 
more than fifty lack ; and this without reckoning u]>oji any re- 
duction of tlui war establishmc nls ; ulnle, by jmicticable re- 
ductions, we may fairly expec t, that tlu‘ diarges might be brouglu 
to an equality: for even the year 1816-17 was a seasoji oi* very 
c'hargeable precaution. 

The above estimate is necessarily an t'xtremely rough one ; 
but is by no means intentionally exaggerated. Its result must 
needs be satisfactory to the nation ; as it shows, that, without 
making any allowance for possible* reductions of charge, tlu^ con- 
sequence of the late* operations will Ih% to raise the suiphis 
revenue beyond the exjjcjise ol’ Indian managt*mcnt of its con- 
cern, to two crore ol* ruj)ees, unU*ss some serious disa])])ointmenl 
occurs, in respect to the ]>roductive ])ow(*rs of the accpiired ter- 
ritory. If the surplus he raised to this amount, the Jiational 
trilnite of two million will Ik* secure, and there will hc^ a farther 
annual excess of forty lack, ajqdicable to the payment of the 
interest of the additional d(?bt incurred in the; acquirement of 
these advantages, as well as to the gradual extinction of the 
))rinci]>al also, if that should be thought expedient. 

The British public is probably little aware of the prosperous 
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aiul inijirovhig condition of its Indian concern. For the twenty 
years, from the* close of to that of 181 2-13, tlie average 

animal halanco fhrnisln'd by India to Kngland, beyond its receipts 
from iliat country, did n».>l exceed 24,40,734 sicca rujiees, though 
it has siiK't* averaged mon* than a crore and sixteen lacks ])er 
anmnn, \h‘t, to ('tfi’ct tin* very niodi‘rate nanittance of the 
former period, and mainlain the then establishments in India, 
was tiiat tlebt eotitra<*t«.‘d, whiels will now, by tin; late excess of 
war charges, have luH'n raised to about* twet>ty-sev(*n cron*. 
This is the averagt* result of llu* s(‘asons ol* Avar ami of peace 
taken one Avitli anoilier. Hut, heietofore, AvliencAUT circum- 
s*uuiet‘s eallt'd u])on (he Indian authoiitii‘s for any extraordinary 
exertion, not only A'as this moderate i-emittanet* Avhollv Avithheld 
from I'jjgiaml, but. he; ides, the annual e?q)euditure in hulia vt'ry 
greatly ex<;ee<{ed tin* rt'veuue. During the admiiiist ratio?) of 
Lord t’oruAAailis, tlie aeeounts Avere not kej>t in such a (<)nn, as 
toshoAv readily the Indian de/ieit oceasioned hy the Avars oi' that 
pCTiod. Hut of the .Mahratta Avar e4‘ 1803 av(.* ha\'(* distinct 
financial accounts; hy rcftrt'nct* to which it a])pcars, that tin* 
annual extra clnirges, on (he; average <if tin* f,»ur years to 1807 
iuclusiA'e, (‘xc<‘t'd<‘d tin* annual iucoTJU* oi‘ India hy | 1,80,30,388 
sicca ru])ces. 'J'hus, the Imliau rc;iourc;‘s at that timt* Avere to 
that cxU’ut incout]K*lcut to ])rovi<k* for exertions, which can mm 
h(* made A\ithout occasieming any dc/ieit, hut on the contrary, 

* Tlie liulioiAcIcbt licaiiiig iuterchl was, in Ajnil, 179.% no inori' lhan .5,3%(j8,G83 


I S08-4- 


lSOl-5 


l805-<; 


Deficit y8,9'5,.S4G 2, sr,, 45), 795 

Total deficit for four j'ears 7, 57,21, 54^4 

Average for each year 1,89,30,388 


1800 7 


Indian receipts I ],S8,9.';,032 13,0(i,4-9,24 .1 13, 5K, 38,952 12,97,16,027 

Do. dislmrseiuents 12,87,90,378 l .",,76,iS,7.W 16,41, 88, 74-7 1 3,99,2.3,531 


1,02,06,904 
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stiU leaving a surplus. In the single year 1 805-6, the extra charge, 
consequent upon the rupture with the Holkar, was larger than 
in the year 1817-18, when the whole strength of the three pre- 
sidencies was last brought into the held. 'The consequence 
was, that the Indian deficit' of that year alone exceeded the 
whole deterioration of the four years of the late operations, 
being no less than two crore and eighty-six lack ; whereas, in-r 
eluding the home demand at the average annual of rate of more 
than two million pounds sterling, an item which forms no part of 
the above deficit for 1805-6, the additional burthen of debt 
thrown upon India, up to April, 1818, has been shown, in the 
statement l)efore given, not to have exceeded * two crore and 
seventy-seven lack. 

The improved condition of the national interest in India 
may well be inferred from the above comparison. To wage 
a four years* war with the Mahrattas, cost, from 1803 to 
1807 inclusive, no less a sum than stwen crore and fifty- 
seven lack beyond the income derived from the country, 
and without allowing for the supplies to England, which of 
necessity were suspeiidi^l during that jK^riod. But, on the late 
occasion, four years of active and most extensive exertion have 
iMJcn surmounted, not only without the occurrence of any dijficit, 
but with an actual surplus of three crore and upwards, available 
for the purposes of the nation in England. Therefore, had the 
home demand been limited to this amount, the exertions India 
has Ixjen called upon to make would have j>roduced no incum- 
brance whatever. It is because of the necessity of a still larger 
remittance, a necessity acknowledged whether in war or in 
peace, that tlie Indian administrations have found it necessary 

* Tlie deficieiK^ in tbe supplies home, though considered throughout ns part 
of the burthen incurred, is not of die same nature as a debt incurred in the country; 
for, if met by loans raised at homp, it will not involve an annual charge of more than 
four per cent, or five under the most disadvantageous arrangement that could be 
made. 
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to provide funds for the execution of their object, by incurring 
new debt to the amount that has been meTitiont^d. But no part 
of the suni has been raised on terms, that will leave a permanent 
incumbrance of more than six j>er cent : whereas lieretofore, i» 
seasons of financial diHiculty, loans were never negotiable at a 
lower rate of interest than twelve jkt crent. 

It shouW be observed tt)o, that no fresh impost has been laid 
u}K>n the tc'rritory, and that tht; receipt of the Indian revenue 
aris<*s. not from the ex])edient of teinjwrary taxation, in its 
naturt; liable to change or remission ; but the whole of these 
results have been jirodut^ed from land revenues, tli(j projH*rty of 
the nation l»y right of cronquest, fixed in their ratio, which no 
one is entitled to disjmte, and for the administration of which 
the nation is accountable to no one upon earth. 

A word or two nieny be necessary on the subicci of the home* 
territorial charges, the extent of w'hich might else? excite asto- 
nisluneni. A considerable portion goes towards paiying thti 
interest, and some jiart into a sinking fund, on loans raised from 
the British ])ublic, in anticipation and aid of the Indian finances, 
or to defray charges of home management, for which India had 
not provided funds. Amither (xinsiderabh? portion is exjiended 


* The following were the items of these charges for the two years 1814-15, 


and 18 15-16. 

I8I4-1S 

Passage of military - ~ 76,109 

Freight— demurrage _ - . _ - 7U,6JO 

Military oflicers on furlough and the retired list 283,993 
Canialic <febt ------ 182,831 

Loan of 1812, with sinking fund - - - 24-4, 044 

St. Helena — Bcncooleii _ _ - _ 5.'},08.3 

J'olitical charges gencr.al . _ - - 260,842 

Stores sent to India ----- 483, .343 

Payments in England for King’s regiments - 2.';2,974 


Total per annum .£'1,918,829 


ISi.S-lC 

X58,976 
182,222 
205,142 
1 37,408 
24.3,982 
47,724 
301, .338 
439,080 
360,236 

1,976,114 
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in pensions to mfBtary* officers on the retired list, or in the pay 
of officers on fiirlough, %vhich are legitimate Indian charges ; so 
likewise are the recruiting and depot expenses, and the diarge 
sending out men for the King’s regiments in India. A third 
huge item of home expenditure is on account of military and 
haval stores furnished to the country, and, therefore, is a payment 
for value received. It is only the remainder, after all these de- 
ductions, that can be fairly considered as the expense of esta- 
blishments, maintained in England for the due administration of 
the af^rs of India. This residuary item is more particularly 
under the control of the British parliament. 

It may possibly be objected, that, unless India have provided 
an annual revenue, equal to the whole amount of these charges, 
plus the total expense of its local administmtion, and without 
incurring debt for the purpose, it must be regarded as a losing 
national concern ; the answer is, that, even supposing the sums 
raised to meet these charges to be money absolutely thrown 
away, without the least hope of any future return, the question 
would still remain behind, whether there be no other advantages 
arising from the dominion of India, to compensate for such an 
annual loss. The most obvious and striking benefits, that pre- 
sent themselves to our view, are the maintenance, and means of 
accumulation too, which the management of so large a concern 
aifords in its various departments to many thousands of British 
subjects, and the annual accession to the national capital of nu- 
merous private fortunes remitted to England, to say nothing of 
other funds supplied to British consumption from infsome drawn 
in India. But, if the inalnlity to meet the full amount of pre- 
sent charge, without incurring debt, be taken to arise from the 
necessity of making a still further outlay to secure and improve 
what we before possessed ; and, if there be a prospect of national 
advantage to be derived from the sums so expended in improve- 
ment, then is the ease coinpl^ly altered. Undoubtedly, the 
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value of the concern must heretofore have been affected by the 
extent of outlay still reejuisite to secure the full benelit, of which 
it could be made productive ; but, so long as there remained a 
rational probability of ultimately securing that benetit, there 
could be no wisdom in withholding the outlay, tlirough fear of 
receiving no present adequate return. Would an individual, 
that has three parts of an estate, and a title to the remainder, 
whieh could be established at the expense of a very few years 
rent of the remaining jmrtion, act wisely, in allowing himseli‘ to 
be deterred by the amount of present advance, from any exertion 
to make himself master of the whole ? 


Apply the same jmnciple to the recent acquisitions of the 
empire in India, and to the outlay of debt, ol' which they are the 
returns. VV' e have now got possession of the whole estate, and 
hold it without a ])arcenor or cuiui^ctitcM*. Wo may therefore 
exjject, for it is in our power, henceforward to derive the full 
benefit that it can be made to yield, though wx? yet know not 
its real extent. I'hc accumulation of new debt is the price, by 
\vhich tl)is entirety of ]>ossession has been eftected. 'J^he sums 
last borrovvc'd wca’e taken up nu.*rely to complete the object of 
former outlays : the one expense was a necessary consequence 
of tlie other. Jhit this at least may be asserted with confidence; 
that, t)f all the national acquisitions successively made by the 
application of such incuns, no part of the t.'statc will be found to 
have lK:cn purchased so cheaply, as this last jmrtion of tenatorial 
sovereignty over the vast expanse of Asia, that Hes witliin the 
natural barriers of India. 


M'ith this Summary of the prc'sent condition and prospects 
of Indian finance, we take leave of the reader, whom curiosity 
or past recollections shall have conducted thus far, tlirough a 
simjde narration of facts, perhaps uninteresting to the generality 
of Europeans. But it is fit, that the British public should know 
the motives and the conduct of thtur countrymen in the East, 
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and keep a vigUant eye upcm tlie mcaanres of delegates, who 
exercise an incalculable inftuenoe over tlie wealth and happiness 
of that large proportion of tlxe human race, wlddi Providence 
has subjected to British dominion. The depositaries of this 
important trust court publicity, and invite inquiry. '^J'hey are 
anxious to be judged by British feelings and principles, tempered 
only by a due regard to the peculiar circumstances, under which 
the Indian dependencies of the emjnrc were first acquired, and 
to the moral duties, that have bee^n entailed by this }M)ssession. 
To the approbation of their country they look for the chief re- 
ward of no eoininoii exertions, and of what, with all its s])1eiidour, 
can never be other than exile ; and they are not afraid t<) plact' 
their labours, in every department of national administration, 
even that which they may be supposed to be least attentive to, 
the observance of public er^onomy, in competition with those of 
their fellow countrymen, whether at home or in any other jmrt 
of the world. 


THE END. 


LONDON: 

mursn 8v wjurgraiAfta. 








